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PREFACE 


Tuts book has been written at the earnest request of many 
comrades and the kindly insistence of a friendly publisher. 

It was not, perhaps, until I had written it that I realised what 
an eventful period is bridged in less than half a century. 

The Ireland of my boyhood has passed away and a New Country 
has arisen in its stead. 

The Dublin Medical School continues to flourish, but under 
very changed conditions to the ‘eighties. 

The Army to-day is very different to the archaic institution 
which I joined and loved. 

In medicine a new outlook on disease has arisen, and many 
mysterious diseases of my youth have been traced to their source. 

In surgery the teaching of Lister has been developed to such 
an extent that Lister himself would hardly understand the methods 
of the modern surgeon. 

The whole Empire has passed through the furnace of a World 
War. 

Everything is changed and changing. 

It is good, perhaps, to recall the lovable peasantry of Donegal, 
the days before motor cars and telephones in medical practice, 
the night schools of Dublin, and the days when the Army wore 
scarlet, blue and gold. 

A generation has risen which missed the War, and it may be 
good to show them that Great Adventure from a new angle. 

Indeed, it may not be out of place to try to depict the horrors 
of peace for the “old soldier men back from the wars’’. 

Enough and to spare has been written of the sordid side of 
soldiering. 

I would like to point out that there are still men in this country, 
like the Rajputs in India, who will accept no service but that 
of the Sword. 

Let those who say that there is no romance in modern war 
recall the gallant soldier referred to in these pages, who, by his 
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personality and toy drums, infused hope and courage into dis- 
heartened men. 

Let them remember the priceless friendships made in the 
dugouts of the Somme and the mud of Flanders. 

God knows no one wants war, least of all those who have had 
first-hand experience of it. 

But let us not forget the gallant fellows who spent the best 
years of their lives acquiring that knowledge which saved this 
country from foreign dominion. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The Captains and the Kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
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SCALPEL, 
SWORD AND STRETCHER 


CHAPTER I 
PESTLES AND PEASANTS IN ULSTER 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made. 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 
When once destroy’d can never be supplied. 


In THE ’eighties there was probably no place in the world 
where the profession of medicine enjoyed such a high reputation 
as in the Kingdom of Ireland. 

The glories of the Dublin medical school, founded by such 
men as Graves, Colles, Corrigan, were being sustained by their 
brilliant successors, Thornley Stoker, Swanzy, Birmingham and 
Croly. 

The apprenticeship system had played no small part in pro- 
ducing a body of practical practitioners who competed success- 
fully with men from London and Edinburgh in every quarter of 
the globe. 

Under this system the young aspirant to a medical career 
became the apprentice of a doctor, who, in return for certain 
fees, supervised his studies and taught him the rudiments of his 
craft. 

This method of training had much to recommend it, but it 
was going out of fashion and only survived with regard to the 
lower branches of the profession when, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1883, the present writer commenced his association with physic. 

At that period the Irish Pharmacy Act was only eight years 
old, and a large part of general practice, and practically all of 
what is now called ‘‘counter prescribing’, was in the hands of 
the Licentiates of the Apothecaries’ Hall of Dublin. 
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The apothecaries were a body of men who, after serving an 
apprenticeship, passed through a full medical curriculum at a 
General Hospital, and in one of the Irish medical schools, and 
obtained a diploma which entitled them not only to practise as 
general medical practitioners, but to keep ‘“‘open shop” for the 
sale of poisons and the compounding of medicines. 

The apothecaries were, in fact, a professional body, and per- 
petuated in Ireland a state of affairs which had long since passed 
away on the other side of St. George’s Channel. 

They practised both physic and pharmacy, and their places 
of business were styled either ‘‘ Medical Halls” or ‘‘ Apothecaries’ 
Halls”, but were universally known to the Irish public as ‘“‘ Doctors’ 
Shops”. 

Equally with the University graduates and members of what 
was then known as the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians, 
they enjoyed the title of “Doctor”, and were qualified to hold 
medical appointments. 

The title “Doctor” was bestowed somewhat lightly in those 
days, and from the day he became a student in a Dublin hospital, 
the embryo Irish medico was addressed both by his teachers and 
his patients as ‘‘ Doctor”. 

Even the apothecary’s apprentice was in those halcyon days 
“the young Doctor”’. 

It was the writer’s privilege to commence his medical career 
in a “‘Doctor’s Shop”. 

I was apprenticed to Dr. Obadiah Ternan, of the Medical 
Hall, Enniskillen, who was a typical representative of the apothe- 
cary’s calling as his establishment was also typical of the ‘‘ Doctor’s 
Shop”. 

It was a roomy apartment with some show cases for perfumery, 
proprietary articles and the like, and spacious benches at the back 
for dispensing and preparing galenicals. 

There were screens over the lower parts of the windows, and 
some handsome carboys and specie jars displayed on the shelves 
above them, but there was no window display of the excellent 
stock of toilet preparations, scents and domestic remedies which 
was always held by ‘“‘The Doctor”. 

There was a consulting room behind the ‘‘Hall”’—it was never 
described as a “‘shop”—and the proprietor did quite a large 
practice, especially on market days, when the small farmers and 
peasantry came from far and wide to consult him. He was quite 
a clever diagnostician and had a profound knowledge of medicines 
and their clinical properties. 
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Dr. Ternan did quite a lot of minor surgery, and was far more 
expert at tooth extraction than the average dentist of the period, 
but he never claimed to be a surgeon, and sent all cases requiring 
operative treatment to a great personal friend in the town. 

His business was a highly profitable one, as may be gathered 
from the fact that there was another ‘‘Medical Hall” in this 
small town, whose proprietor held the Diploma of the Royal 
College of Surgeons as well as that of the Apothecaries’ Hall. 
There were in addition two or three medical men in the town 
who did not dispense their own medicines. 

Dr. Ternan’s relationship with these gentlemen was of the 
most fraternal character, and he used to act for the Medical 
Officer of the Workhouse when this gentleman was ill or on 
holiday. 

Ternan was one of the best known and most highly respected 
men in the County Fermanagh, as he was Provincial Grand 
Secretary of Freemasons and a prominent Knight Templar. 

He was, however, a hard taskmaster. My fellow apprentice 
and I worked steadily from eight in the morning till eight at 
night. We made up all our own pharmacopeial preparations, 
including powders, spirits, tinctures, ointments, infusions and 
even pill masses. 

Only crude drugs were purchased from the wholesale druggists, 
and the fact that a prolonged chemical reaction was required, 
such as the action of nitric acid on metallic mercury, did not 
deter this practical apothecary from making up such articles as 
citrine ointment on his own premises. 

Generally speaking, we conformed to the British Pharmacopeia, 
for our formule, but Dr. Ternan was equally familiar with the 
Dublin Pharmacopeia, which was, of course, no longer official, 
and where a simpler method of preparing a galenical existed in 
the older book we followed it. An example of this procedure 
was our method of making Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. This 
compound is prepared by distillation in the British Pharmacopeia, 
and we drew the line at distillation. 

Dr. Ternan got over this difficulty by adopting the formula 
of the Dublin Pharmacopeia, which was not distilled. The 
Dublin spirit was darker than the British Pharmacopeia product, 
so we kept a supply of the official product for “‘foreign”’ pres- 
criptions! 

The doctor’s care of his apprentices did not end when the 
“Hall” closed in the evening, and we were forbidden to leave 
the house in the evening, so as to avoid the risks of night life in the 
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little country town! We were only allowed abroad on Sunday 
in daylight! 

My predecessors had put up with this tyrannous restriction, 
with the result that their health must have suffered, as my well- 
beloved senior apprentice, Dr. Percy Atkins, who obtained his 
medical qualifications about the same time as I did, died young 
in practice in South Wales. 

I rebelled against Ternan’s tyranny, and finally bolted, with 
the idea of enlisting in 1885. 

Enniskillen was not only a garrison but a very military town, 
and it had given its name to a corps of famous Fusiliers and 
perhaps a still more renowned cavalry regiment. 

The porter at the ‘‘Hall” was an old Inniskilling Dragoon, 
and full of tales of his glorious life in the Army. With an inherited 
love for a life of adventure it is little wonder that I resented the 
perpetual “‘confinement to barracks” enforced by old Ternan, 
and that one morning a friend in the town and I left for Omagh, 
with the intention of enlisting in the cavalry. 

Boy-like, we changed our minds, and he returned to his parents 
whilst I had little difficulty in obtaining a post with another 
doctor. 

My new chief was an entirely different type to old Ternan. 
He was a real M.D. this time. He had studied at the Queen’s 
College at Belfast and graduated in the Old Queen’s University 
of Ireland. He was Medical Officer of the Dispensary at Newtown 
Limavady, near Londonderry, and one of the rooms in his house 
was the Dispensary of the district. 

The Dispensary Doctor was and still is an institution peculiar 
to Ireland. He was elected and controlled by the local Board 
of Guardians, and it was his duty to attend to every one who 
presented a ‘“‘ticket” signed by one of the Guardians. 

The tickets were of two kinds. 

One was printed in black ink and entitled the holder to be 
an out-patient at the Dispensary and receive all necessary medical 
and surgical treatment, medicines, and, where necessary, surgical 
appliances, such as trusses. 

The other kind of ticket was printed in red ink and entitled 
the holder to attendance at his or her own home. The districts 
were large and the roads bad, so that the red tickets were not 
liked, as they often involved a long journey in rain or snow on 
an ‘‘outside car” as the jaunting car was usually described. 

The wording of these tickets was peremptory, and this fact 
and their colour gave them the nickname ‘‘Scarlet Runners”. 
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The doctor was paid one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
for his professional services, and the Guardians paid for all 
necessary drugs, dressings and surgical appliances. 

The Guardians also paid rent for rooms for use as a dispensary 
and consulting rooms, so my new chief received rent for the rooms 
in his house utilised for this purpose. 

The drugs and such like were obtained from various firms 
of wholesale druggists in Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, and there 
was keen competition for the contracts, which formed the major 
part of the business of some of the Irish wholesale houses. 

The quality of the drugs was usually quite good, but there 
was a tendency to make prices look keener than they really 
were by quoting low prices for drugs which were seldom used 
and high figures for medicines in frequent use. 

The doctor attended at the Dispensary two or three days a 
week, and gave quite as much attention to his patients as the 
panel doctor of to-day. 

It was amazing that men with the highest medical qualifications 
should be willing to bury themselves in Irish villages on the 
mere pittance paid for these appointments, but as a matter of 
fact there was the keenest competition for them, and the election 
of a Dispensary Doctor was often fought far more keenly than 
a Parliamentary election. 

The pay was wretched and the doctor had to keep at least 
one or two horses to do the long distances to which he was often 
called by the ‘‘Scarlet Runners”. 

The Dispensary Doctor was not in charge of the Workhouse 
Infirmary. This was a separate appointment equally keenly 
sought after. Often both appointments were held by one 
man, and, indeed, the Workhouse Doctor of Limavady died 
whilst I was there, and, after a keen contest, Dr. Watson was 
appointed. He had, therefore, a monopoly of the public appoint- 
ments and this brought him quite an extensive practice in the 
district. 

There was no pharmacy in the town, so he had established in 
his house, in a room opposite to the Dispensary, a ‘‘ Medical 
Hall”, in which his own dispensing was carried out, and which 
supplied domestic medicines, toilet preparations and such like 
to not only his patients, but to all and sundry. 

Here I was my own master, for the doctor was out visiting 
most of the day, and having made up his mind that I knew how 
to dispense and prescribe for simple ailments he left me to 
myself. 
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I had, however, not only to make up medicines at the 
Dispensary, but to “mind the ‘Shop’” from eight-thirty in 
the morning till eight at night, but when the ‘‘Hall”’ closed I 
was free for the evening. 

Naturally, I had plenty of time on my hands, and as I had 
not yet passed a medical preliminary, I decided to read for the 
Matriculation of the Royal University which had recently been 
formed to replace the Peel’s old ‘‘Godless” University—the 
Queen’s. 

My difficulty was that I had no money to buy books. Old 
Ternan did not pay his apprentices a penny piece, and my new 
master, Dr. John Woodrow Watson, had promised me the 
magnificent salary of twelve pounds a year, but none of it had 
yet materialised! 

I literally hadn’t a shilling in the world, and a widowed mother 
was unable to assist me. 

I told my difficulties to a kindly traveller of a wholesale drug 
firm, and the essential books came down from Dublin in time 

_ to start for the June examination in 1886. My elementary 
education was good enough, but I had forgotten my mathematics 
and I had no knowledge of either Latin, French or physics. 

Nothing daunted, with the aid of an assistant master in the 
local school, who had himself only matriculated a year previously, 
I started to work for a really difficult University examination in 
my spare time. Thanks, I suppose, to a real taste for learning, 
I made such progress that I matriculated with flying colours in 
June, 1886. 

Soon after Dr. Watson married, rather late in life, and, not 
liking the new regime, I transferred my allegiance to a young 
doctor called Patterson, who had recently obtained a public 
appointment and started practice in the little town of Letterkenny 
in the wilds of Donegal. 

Letterkenny, at that time, consisted of little more than a 
straggling street of ill-kept houses. It was reached by a rickety 
light railway, which had only been in operation for such a short 
period that the mails were still conveyed by jaunting car from 
Londonderry. 

I was now looked upon as a fairly experienced assistant, and 
as my new chief had no experience of pharmacy, I was allowed 
to organise his ‘Medical Hall” for him. I had by this time 
collected numerous receipts for toothache, ‘‘cures” and the like, 
and I made up and packed a number of proprietary articles which 
sold quite well. I accompanied the doctor on some of his visits 
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and did any amount of prescribing in the ‘‘Hall”. The older 
inhabitants of the remoter districts in those days spoke Irish as 
their mother tongue. Many of them had no English, and it 
was often necessary for both the doctor and myself to conduct 
a consultation through an interpreter. 

One’s patients’ limited knowledge of English led to some 
amusing incidents. On one occasion we drove a long way to 
see the wife of a cottier. Broncho-pneumonia was diagnosed 
and we recommended her admission to the Infirmary, but her 
husband, with the peasants’ dislike of hospitals, declined the 
offer. 

A couple of days later when the doctor called to see the old 
lady, he found her much worse, and the following conversation 
took place: 


Doctor: ‘‘Micky, I told you your wife was bad and should 
go into the Hospital. Now she is much worse and you send for 
me again after refusing my advice.” 

Peasant; ‘‘ Well, doctor darlin’, will ye take her in the Hospital 
now?” 

Doctor: ‘‘When I saw her last she was fit to be moved, but 
in her present state you must move her on your own responsi- 
bility.” 

Peasant: “‘Ah, doctor jewel, and where would I be getting 
that, shure yer Honour knows it’s only the wee ass and cart I’ve 
got!” 


It was a hard life for the peasantry in the Donegal of the last 
century. Their cabins were little more than mud hovels with 
floors of beaten earth. There was usually one, and never more 
than two, rooms for a fairly large family, whilst the chickens 
and the pig—‘‘the gentleman who paid the rrent’’—shared the 
shelter from the bleak northern winds with the ‘‘Christians”’. 
The people spoke of themselves as the ‘“‘ Christians” as if their 
domestic animals were creatures of another creed. 

There were only two beds in most of the cabins. One was 
occupied by “Himself” and “Herself”. These expressions 
constitute a curious idiom which still prevails in Ireland. The 
father of a peasant family always refers to his wife as ‘‘ Herself”, 
and his better half—though less commonly—refers to her husband 
as “Himself”. 

The brothers and sisters of the family occupied the other 
bed. They lay what was called ‘“‘heads and points”; that is to 
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say, that the heads of the boys were at one end and those of the 
girls at the other. 

They must be a God-fearing people, as I never heard of any 
of the immorality which is so apt to occur on this side of the 
water when such overcrowding occurs. 

Many of the older houses had no windows, and the smoke 
from the peat fire escaped through the door or an apology for 
a chimney in the roof. 

In later years I compared them not too favourably with the mud 
huts of the Indian villager. On the whole the native of Hindustan 
had the best of it, as he had sun and warmth outside the house for 
most of the year, whereas in the Donegal mountains in a wet summer 
the poorer “native” was never warm from year’s end to year’s end. 

The Donegal peasants were mostly victims of the cottier 
system, which prevailed throughout most of Ireland, and which 
was an arrangement renting the peasant a small patch of land 
to cultivate which was barely sufficient to supply a scanty living 
for himself and his family. 

He had no rights and was absolutely a tenant at will. 

If he improved his holding the landlord put up the rent, and 
if he could not or would not pay the increased amount he was 
evicted to give way to someone who would. 

In Ulster, or at least in several counties of the Province, what 
was known as “‘tenant right” alleviated the lot of the small- 
holder. This ‘‘right” was a custom which had acquired the 
force of law. Where it existed the tenant was given fixity of 
tenure similar to that possessed by a long lease-holder. He was 
entitled to compensation for improvements on giving up his land 
and—with the approval of his landlord—he could sell the right 
to occupancy of his holding. 

The landlords were often absentees, living in England and 
elsewhere, and their land was managed by agents who claimed 
that in the keen competition for land they had the right to get 
the best price they could for it. 

The result was that the Irish cottier made little attempt to 
improve his holding, as there was no inducement for him to do 
so. He could be turned out of his “bit o’ land” at the will of 
the landlord or rather of his agent. 

He was content to scratch the soil instead of really cultivating 
it. He extracted all he could from it in his short day. He 
lived from hand to mouth, and from hour to hour. 

The Land Act of 1870 was an attempt to remedy this state 
of things, but it fell far short of satisfying the Irish tenantry. 
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The inhabitants of Donegal were an entirely distinct community 
from the people of the other counties of Ulster. 

They were descended from the original inhabitants of the 
Province, who had been driven to the barren mountains of the 
North-West during the ‘“‘plantation of Ulster”, which took place 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the conquest 
of the great Irish Earls, Red Hugh O’Neill and his brother, 
placed Ireland entirely in the hands of King James the First. 
The Planters were a thoroughly Protestant and anti-Irish body 
of adventurers, mostly of Scotch descent. 

The Livery Companies of London played an important—if 
somewhat unwilling—part in this ruthless action which laid the 
foundation of much of England’s subsequent troubles in the 
Government of Ireland. 

They were granted great tracts of land in Derry, and the name 
of London was added to the names of the county and its capital 
city to form a memorial of a transaction which stains the annals 
of the Stewart dynasty. 

I little thought in those distant days that in later years I would 
be so closely associated with one of the minor companies, the 
Glaziers, which was linked with the great Guild of Fishmongers 
in playing one of the leading parts in this unfortunate “‘settle- 
ment”. 

The Donegal mountaineers have all the faults and failings of 
the Southern Irish and a full measure of the native wit of the 
Celt. The food was bad and the times hard, whisky and porter 
were dear, but they had inherited a love of strong drink from 
their forebears of olden days, as Holinshed tells us that ‘‘Aqua 
Vite” was the ‘“‘Ordinarie drinke”’ of the ancient Irish. 

They strove to supply their taste for strong drink by making 
it themselves. They grew mixed crops of barley and oats in the 
same field expressly for distilling, but at the time of which I 
write they were beginning to learn that potatoes could be used 
to make a kind of malt which yielded a strong spirit. 

The illicit stills were hidden in remote parts of the mountains 
and approached only by tracks through the bogs or by primitive 
mountain roads. There was a ready sale for the ‘‘poteen”’, as 
the product of the primitive pot stills was called. The initiated 
liked it, and it was much cheaper and went further than the 
whisky from the distillers of Belfast, Coleraine and Dublin. 

The inhabitants of Donegal were getting quite civilised in 
the matter of food since the last famine in 1879—only a few 
years previously. 
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Potatoes and goat’s milk or buttermilk were still the staple 
articles of diet. But the sons and daughters of the family had 
been emigrating to America for some years, and money was 
being sent to the old folk in the cabins, so that bread and tea were 
largely consumed, eked out not infrequently by a slab of the 
cheap American bacon which was being largely imported. 

Butcher’s meat was, and I believe still is, very rarely seen 
except on great festivals. 

Indeed, the saying was ‘‘Glory be to Christmas, the day we 
get the mate.” 

There was little work for the butcher, as cows were few and 
far between on these barren highlands, but goats were fairly 
numerous. They could obtain a living where the cow would 
starve, and herding them gave occupation to the ragged children. 

I little thought in those days, when I saw those herds of small 
under-sized goats, of no particular breed, giving, perhaps, a pint 
or so of milk a day, that goats in England—and even in Ireland— 
would be bred to the size of small donkeys and give over a gallon 
at one milking. 

There is a good story told about a Bishop of Letterkenny, 
who, wandering out on the hills by himself in a rough frieze 
coat which hid his clerical garb, found one of the youngsters 
holding a goat by a rope. Passing, as they say, ‘‘the time of 
day”, he added pleasantly: ‘“‘Have you been to Mass to-day, 
my son?” “TI have not,” replied the boy. ‘‘Why not?” asked 
the Bishop. ‘‘I was houldin’ the goat,” said the boy. ‘Ah! 
well,” said the Bishop, ‘‘were you at Mass last Sunday?” ‘‘No, 
I wasn’t,” came the answer. ‘‘But do you ever go to Mass at 
all?” queried the cleric. “No fear! Don’t I be telling ye I do 
be houldin’ the goat.” “But,” protested the Bishop, ‘surely 
you could get somebody else to hold the goat on Sundays.” 
“That I could not,” shouted the boy—as the goat made a dart 
in the other direction—‘‘don’t ye see how she wants houldin’. 
The Devil himself couldn’t hould that goat. Yer couldn’t ‘hould 
her yerself.”” 

The old national dress was rapidly disappearing, but many 
of the older men and women still clung to it.%These individuals 
gave a touch of colour at fairs and on market day. The women 
wore no hats or bonnets, but elaborately embroidered white linen 
caps, with plain winsey dresses and a cloak of homespun scarlet 
cloth with a hood lined with some other colour. 

& Most of the younger men wore jackets and trousers, but the 
dress of the old men often consisted of corduroy breeches, with 
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blue or grey stockings and stout brogues, yellow or red waist- 
coats and frieze cutaway coats. 

Their hats were of soft felt, and not infrequently a short 
“cutty” or clay pipe was stuck in the band in front. All the 
materials for these picturesque and comfortable garments were 
homespun. , 

The one luxury which every one seemed able to afford was 
tobacco. All the men smoked strong roll tobacco, called “twist”, 


"in clay pipes, and the older women all took to the habit of pipe- 


smoking. 

When, a few years ago, the general adoption of smoking by 
women caused so much controversy in this country, I was always 
rather tolerant of the innovation, as I remembered my old days 
in Ireland, where the practice of pipe-smoking by old women 
was wellnigh universal. 

A great feature of peasant life in Donegal, and, indeed, all 
over the country, was the happiness of married life and the 
faithfulness of both husband and wife. 

This was remarkable, as there were very few love matches. 
Marriages were arranged by the parents, or in the case of orphans, 
by special intermediaries. 

The mother and father of a young fellow made up their minds 
that Phadrig was old enough to marry and decided that the daughter 
of a neighbour would suit him. 

A call was arranged and it was pointed out that Phadrig was 
a very fine fellow and might suit Biddy, who was the youngest 
and best-looking of the three daughters of the house. 

Various objections to his appearance—such as his red hair 
or his thinness—or to his accomplishments—such as his ploughing 
or digging—were put forward by Biddy’s parents. 

Thinness was not liked by my Irish compatriots any more 
than it was by my Indian friends of later years. Perhaps this 
was due to the frequency of phthisis in all parts of Ireland, and 
loss of weight is one of the earliest symptoms of this dreaded 
disease. : 

I have heard an altercation between two patients, a thin man 
and a stout fellow, outside the Dispensary, wind up with the 
scathing remark by the latter: ‘“‘Bad cess to ye, ye desarter from 
the graveyard.” 

Red hair was very unpopular. It was tolerated in men, but 
red-haired women were looked upon askance. To meet a red- 
haired woman in the morning meant bad luck for the rest of 
the day, and I have known a farmer who was setting out for a 
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fair, turn back because he met a woman with red hair, firmly 
believing that he would have no luck selling the ‘‘bastes” that day! 

Phadrig’s drawbacks having been disposed of, Biddy was men- 
tioned, but her father would flatly refuse to discuss her, as she 
was his third daughter, and he would not have any one coming 
“pickin’ and choosin’ in his family!” 

Mary, his eldest daughter, it must be, or they might go else- 
where. Mary was not half so good-looking as Biddy, but her 
parents sang her praises and “‘shure, after all, beauty is only 
skin deep.” 

Phadrig’s parents would reluctantly agree, and then the question 
of a dowry arose. 

Mary would have a goat and two pigs, but this entirely failed 
to satisfy her future husband’s ambassadors, as Phadrig had a 
nice bit of grazing and must have a cow. 

Sometimes the negotiations broke down, and if so, the priest 
was called in, or else a professional matchmaker—usually an old 
woman with a shrewd tongue. 

With the aid of one or the other, the matter was usually settled 
up to the satisfaction of the relatives, but the bride and bride- 
groom were never consulted at all. 

So strong, however, was the patriarchal system that both the 
young people readily fell in with the arrangements of their elders. 

Marriages may be made in Heaven in other parts of the globe, 
but in Donegal in those days they were made over a turf (i.e., 
peat) fire, by old men and women with the aid of a bottle or two 
of poteen! 

The remarkable fact was that although the young people may 
have hardly ever seen one another till they met at the church 
door, they almost invariably took kindly to one another, and in 
the story book phrase “‘lived happily ever after”. 

Usually fair days were busy days for us, but I loved to slip 
out and have a look round in the mornings, as the bargaining 
between the jobbers and the farmers was a never-ending joy. 

Tt all went on with a great deal of hand-slapping, and the 
jobbers used as mascots great Irish pennies which had been 
preserved since the days before the Union, when Ireland had 
her own coinage. These coins were gripped in the palm and 
slapped into the hand of the seller, who probably had a similar 
coin in his palm, the result of which was a resounding smack. 

The price being fixed, there was always a “luck penny” for 
the buyer. This idea of a “luck penny” was possibly derived 
from the use of the coin in bargaining. 
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The ‘“‘luck penny” varied widely in amount. A farmer sold 
his cow, say, for ten pounds, or his pig for two, but this price 
was subject to the deduction of the ‘‘luck penny”, which might 
be a pound, or even two, in the case of the cow, and a crown 
or even a shilling in the case of the pig. 

It was a curious concession to the amour propre of the seller. 
He got his price for his beast, but as an act of grace he reduced 
it by the ‘luck penny”. 

Queer folk, we Irish, we are all children at heart and live in 
a land of make believe. 

Prices were not good in Donegal, and, grumbling at the amount 
offered for her chickens, an old woman said: ‘‘Yer a thafe, Mr. 
Murphy! Shure, if I had them lubly birds in Derry I’d git half 
a crown a piece fur thim.”’ 

“Shure, indeed, ye might, Mrs. McGinty,” promptly replied 
the jobber, ‘‘an’ if ye had a bucket of wather in Hell ye might 
git a poun’ a glass for it!” 

Donegal was a fascinating country, but the pay I was receiving 
was bad, and I gladly exchanged my job with Dr. Patterson 
for another with Dr. Herron in Armagh. 

Dr. Herron had recently obtained the Diploma of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and inherited a fine old ‘‘Medical Hall” 
in the best part of the main street of the ecclesiastical capital of 
Ireland. 

Armagh is an ancient city. It is claimed that it was founded 
by St. Patrick in the fifth century. It was the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, and at one time became the metropolis of Ireland. 

During the Danish incursions and the wars with England, 
Armagh suffered greatly, and its archbishops actually moved their 
palaces to Drogheda. They returned, however, in the eighteenth 
century, and I found it a dear, dreamy old place, situated amongst 
lovely hills and apple orchards. 

It was not only the seat of the premier Irish bishop, but, what 
was to my mind far more important, that of the depot of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, a famous corps which escaped the fate of 
most of the Irish regiments on the formation of the Irish Free 
State. The unit still exists, but alas! it has only one battalion. 

After my long sojourn in Limavady and Letterkenny, where 
one saw nothing more war-like than the men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, it was good to see scarlet coats and busbies and 
hear a military band once more. 

At Armagh I was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance 
of John Acheson Wilkin, a native of the town and formerly a 
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chorister in the ancient Protestant Cathedral, which contains 
the Throne of the Primate of all Ireland. 

Like myself, he was a penniless undergraduate of the Royal 
University, seeking to graduate without money or friends. He 
was a year or two my senior, and had been in Dublin for a couple 
of sessions, and had passed the “First in Medicine”, which 
consisted of Botany and Zoology in the University. 

He had been so fortunate as to get employed in the Grafton 
Street branch of the famous firm of Hamilton Long & Co., 
Apothecaries to the Queen. 

This house maintained the highest traditions of the Irish 
apothecary, and made a point of selecting as assistants in its 
compounding departments, young fellows who were anxious to 
make pharmacy merely a stepping stone to medicine. 

There was method in this procedure, as men of this class 
were perforce steadier and more hard-working than those who 
were free in the evenings to enjoy the many distractions of a 
pleasure-loving capital. 

Moreover, what is now called “counter prescribing” was very 
profitable, and men who were studying medicine were more 
competent to prescribe for the minor ailments of their customers 
than mere pharmacists. 

Many of their assistants in those days had quite a small clientele, 
who consulted them regularly on the ailments of themselves and 
their families! 

The medical pharmacist knew not only what and how to - 
prescribe, but, more important still, when he should refrain 
from prescribing. Moreover, he knew the specialists themselves 
and could give really sound advice in the selection of a physician. 

All this I learned from Jack Wilkin, who was to be my close 
friend during the whole of my student life and afterwards. He 
obtained his medical qualifications a year before I did and started 
in practice in Dublin, but his health broke down and he entered 
the Colonial Medical Service. He was not long to remain an 
ornament of that service, as he died on the Gold Coast just 
before I left Aldershot for India in 1897. 

During my stay in Armagh I was coached by correspondence for 
my ‘“‘First in Arts” of the University and passed with ease in 
June, 1887. 

A necessary preliminary to employment in the great “‘ Medical 
Halls” in Dublin was the Assistants’ Certificate of the ‘‘ Apothe- 
caries’ Hall”. 

In those days the ‘“Apothecaries’ Hall” of Dublin was like 
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the Society of Apothecaries of London, a cross between a Medical 
Licensing Body and a commercial concern. 

The London Society is constituted as a City Guild, with a 
Master and Court of Assistants. Professionally speaking, it had 
very humble beginnings, as it is merely an offshoot from the 
Grocers’ Company. 

The Irish Apothecaries were originally members of the Dublin 
Company of Barber Surgeons. They split off from the surgeons 
in 1745, when George II incorporated them into a Guild dedicated 
to St. Luke. 

In 1792 an Act of Parliament constituted the Apothecaries 
into the Corporation of the Apothecaries’ Hall, which is controlled 
by a governor, deputy governor and directors, in the same way 
as most chartered companies. 

The “Hall”, as I have already indicated, granted a diploma, 
which entitled its holder to admission to the Medical Register, but 
its examiners had naturally paid attention to medical rather than 
surgical subjects. The Medical Act of 1886 put a stop to admission 
to the Medical Register on the strength of a single qualification, 
and insisted that all medical men before admission to the Register 
must hold a qualification in medicine and surgery and midwifery. 

Under the new Act the Letters Testimonial of the College of 
Surgeons was recognised as a qualification in surgery, and the 
“Hall” diploma regarded equally with the College of Physicians 
as a qualification in medicine. Arrangements were made by 
the apothecaries to form a conjoint board with the College of 
Surgeons. This arrangement did not last long, as the surgeons 
made another agreement to grant its diplomas with what was 
then called the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians—a 
somewhat exclusive body—and it obviously could not be a 
member of two conjoint examining bodies. This left the apothe- 
caries rather stranded, but, nothing daunted, like the London 
Society, the Irish ‘‘Hall” sought statutory powers to grant a 
License to practise medicine, surgery and midwifery. An Act 
of Parliament was duly passed, with the result that the L.A.H. 
still entitles its holder to registration as a fully qualified practitioner, 
but, unlike the London L.S.A., the Irish diploma confers also 
the privileges of an apothecary. Under this Act the L.A.H. 
can and does apply to the Irish Pharmaceutical Society for regis- 
tration as a pharmaceutical chemist. 

In 1887 the ‘‘Hall” premises were at 40 Mary Street and the 
corporation was conducting a good business both as wholesale 
druggists and as retail chemists. 
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The qualification for candidates for its assistants’ diploma, 
which was only granted to persons over sixteen years of age, were 
two years training under an apothecary or pharmaceutical chemist, 
and a certificate of good moral character. ‘The fee for the examina- 
tion was only six shillings up till August, 1887, when it was 
raised to twenty-seven shillings. 

I was, unfortunately, one of the first to be examined under 
the enhanced fee. 

The examination was held in a fine room above the shop, and 
all the candidates appeared together before a full Court of the 
Company, consisting of some fourteen well-known Dublin 
doctors specially interested in pharmacy. 

I was examined by Dr. John Evans, the Apothecary to Her 
Majesty in Ireland, Dr. Robert Montgomery, the Secretary of 
the “Hall”, and Sir George Bowers, a well-known medical 
Knight of the period. 

The examination was entirely oral and I was not required to 
do any actual dispensing. 

The practical part of it was a good deal more like the examination 
in materia medica of the Royal Colleges than a pharmaceutical 
license examination, which I was to experience later on. 

It had also a literary side, which displayed the great interest 
taken in Latin by the Victorian medicoes as comparable with their 
successors of the present day. For instance, I was actually required 
to parse long directions in Latin and to translate from English into 
Latin some difficult directions for the use of an electuary. 

I doubt if many modern medical graduates could have satisfied 
those cultured old gentlemen in the matter of writing Latin 
directions for prescriptions, as the practice has now gone out 
of date. 

The examination of the two candidates who appeared with 
me, and myself, lasted less than an hour. Two of us succeeded 
in satisfying the examiners, but the third was relegated to his 
studies for a further period of three months, and from what I 
heard of his answering he deserved it. 

The successful youths were called before the Court, con- 
gratulated on making a satisfactory ‘‘appearance” and handed 
rather imposing-looking documents which informed “All to 
whom these presents shall come” that the governor, deputy 
governor and directors of the “Apothecaries’ Hall” of Ireland _ 
had “‘duly and carefully examined the holder and found him 
properly educated to be an assistant in the compounding of 
medicines to an Apothecary.” 
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This was my first medical diploma. 

I have,since obtained those of Doctor of Medicine, Member 
of a Coilege of Physicians, Licentiate of a College of Surgeons, 
and Diplomate of Public Health, but I doubt if any of them 
have given me greater pleasure than this simple scrap of paper. 

~{ soon after obtained an appointment in Dublin, but before 
leaving my life in Armagh and starting a new chapter, I must 
refer to a vice which was rife in parts of Northern Ireland, but 
unknown in the South. I refer to the practice of ether drinking. 
At that period there was no restriction on the sale of this potent 
drug and I was amazed at the remarkable demand for it. 

Someone had discovered that ether was ‘much more effective 
than whisky, or even “‘poteen”, for producing inebriation! 

This fact would hardly commend itself to most people nowa- 
days, but I am sorry to say that certain men—and even women 
—of the Ulster of the eighties, drank it to be drunk. 

Ether produces rapid intoxication, but the effect is transitory. 

By its use the toper can have the glorious experience of getting 
drunk two or three times in the course of the day! 

It produces headache and sickness of course, but these were 
little worse than similar effects produced by a fiery spirit such 
as poteen, and the ether drinker soon established a tolerance for 
the drug. 

It was an extraordinary vice and became very prevalent in a 
few areas in Ulster. 

I am thankful to say that my young chief declined to supply 
the drug except for its legitimate purposes, and, generally speaking, 
the ether drinkers did not obtain their supplies from the pharmacies 
at all. 

In addition to its “‘ Medical Halls” conducted by the apothe- 
caries, or the new class of pharmaceutical chemist, every Irish 
town contained one or more druggists’ shops which were run 
by unqualified persons. In these shops were sold most of the 
drugs used for veterinary and agricultural purposes, together 
with oils, paints, varnishes and the like. 

The druggists could not, of course, sell poisons or dispense 
medicines, but ether was not a poison, and they were more or 
less obliged to sell it or offend their customers. 

They had not the same obligations to the public as the 
apothecaries, who were a protected class, but they were a very 
decent body of men and did what they could to restrict a traffic 
which ought to have been made the subject of restrictive 
legislation. ‘ 
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The Government of the day was, however, so occrupied with 
the activities of the Land League that it had little time ee minor 
activities of this kind. \ 

At this time the Land Agitation was at its height. a 

Mr. Arthur Balfour had recently succeeded Sir Michael Hie 
Beach as Chief Secretary, and Mr. Parnell was at the zenith ia 
his power. He was blamed for the agrarian outrages which* 
were unpleasantly common, and popular feeling against him \, 
was very strong in England. 

A popular parody which I have found in a scrap book—pre- 
served through all my wanderings—indicates the English attitude 
of mind of the period, and the feeling that Parnell was to blame 
for the lawlessness which was so widespread throughout the 
country. 


“Know ye the land of the shamrock and whisky— 
Deeds very dark are oft done in that clime; 
The rage of the Land League tends to act risky, 
Which melt into sorrow, now madden to crime. 
Know ye the land of the Irish Shillelagh, 
Used to crack pates by the peasantry gaily; 
Where behind hedges landlords are spotted, 
Rent-paying tenants are freely boycotted; 
Where oats and potatoes are the fairest of fruit, 
Where the pop of the blunderbuss seldom is mute? 
In outrage the peasants with each other vie, 
Commit murder and crimes all deepest in dye; 
Where ladies, too, agitate all in that line, 
And nought in the spirit of man is divine. 
Tis the clime of the West, ’tis the land where each son 
Smiles on the dark deeds that his children have done; 
O! wild are their actions! they live ‘neath the spell 
Of that great and good man, Charles Stewart Parnell!” 


CHAPTER II 
PHYSIC AND POLITICS IN DUBLIN 


“‘With healing art he arms us to repel 
Dire troops of agues and of fevers fell. 
Whatever ills the patient may endure, 
Known, or unknown, unerring is his cure.” 


Poem referring to Neil O’Glacan, a 
Donegal man, Professor of Physic at 
Toulouse and Bologna circa 1655. 


THE YEAR 1887 was notable in many ways. 

In April the greatest of English newspapers published a series 
of letters which caused consternation, not only in Ireland, but 
throughout the world. 

These letters purported to be signed by Mr. Parnell, and 
condoned the murders of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke in Phoenix Park—an outrage which had shocked Europe 
five years previously. 

Their publication revealed the existence in the most responsible 
quarters in England of the intense feeling against Parnell and 
his Party, which is indicated by the parody with which I. have 
concluded the last chapter. 

The letters would have been recognised as stupid forgeries by 
any one not blinded with prejudice, as Parnell was no mere 
demagogue, but a member of an old English family and a cultured 
gentleman, but these epistles which appeared over his signature 
contained absurd errors in spelling! 

The Times had purchased these precious documents from a 
man called Piggott, who had been a hanger-on of the Irish 
Nationalist Party, but had in recent years drifted into a dis- 
creditable life as a writer of begging letters. 

Members of Trinity College had been so foolish and so blinded 
as to play a part in the introduction of Piggott to the editorial 
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department of The Times, so that feeling ran high against this 
Institution in Nationalist quarters in Dublin. 

Referring to the famous statues at the main entrance to the 
College, one of the Irish newspapers lampooned Trinity in the 
following lines: 


“With the stronghold of traitor and bigot, 
Their souls can have no affinity, 
With their backs to the backers of Piggott, 
Burke and Goldsmith stand before Trinity.” 


During the summer of this year England was celebrating with 
stately ceremony the fiftieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
but the event passed almost unnoticed in Ireland, which was 
far more concerned with the Piggott letters and the new Coercion 
Act which had just been passed by Lord Salisbury’s Government. 

It was during this political turmoil that I left Ulster for ever 
and took up my residence in the Irish capital. 

The first thing that struck me on coming to Dublin was the 
religious tolerance of my new associates. 

In the North, the first question that was asked on making a 
new acquaintance was his religion. It was the same down South, 
but with a difference. In Belfast if you were not a Protestant 
you were looked at askance, but in Dublin if you were not 
a Catholic, the light-hearted Dubliner regarded it as your 
misfortune and not your fault. 

In Ulster in those days the hatred of Rome was really intense. 

Here is an instance. 

A gentleman who had recently returned from a visit to Italy 
got into conversation with an old farmer in a railway carriage 
on the old County Down railway. The following dialogue took 
place: 


Farmer: ‘So you have been to Italy. Have you been to 
Rome?” 

Traveller: ‘‘Yes, I have.” 

Farmer: “And did ye see the Pope?” 

Traveller: ‘‘Yes, I had the honour of being received by His 
Holiness.” 

Farmer : ‘‘Have ye so, I’m tould he is a terrible ould black- 

uard,” 
Traveller: ‘Indeed no! The Pope is a charming, highly- 
cultured gentleman.” 
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Farmer (edging away from the Traveller): “‘Well, that’s not 
the name he has in Portadown, anyway.” 


Not a word would the farmer speak to his fellow traveller after 
his praise of the Pope! 

It was a new experience in Dublin to find the twelfth of July 
pass by without any notice being taken of it. 

In the Ulster of my youth it was the great festival of the 
year. 

The Orangemen celebrated by “‘walking” through the streets 
the victory of King William the Third over King James the 
Second at the Battle of the Boyne. 

The feature of these processions was Orange Bands, which 
were “‘musical”’ combinations sui generis. 

They consisted of four or five big drums and one flute. The 
flute player walked backwards and played Orange airs such as 
“The Protestant Boys” or ‘‘We’ll kick the Pope before us”’. 

These inspiriting tunes inspired the drummers with fanatical 
enthusiasm. They were armed not with ordinary drumsticks, 
but with canes, and their sole object was to get as much noise as 
possible out of their drums. 

The drummers made no attempt to accompany the flute-players, 
but beat the drums with such energy that they had no skin on 
their knuckles by the end of the day and the drumheads were 
plentifully besprinkled with gore! 

Sometimes, when they met with parties of a different persuasion 
at a street corner, their enthusiasm carried them so far as to 
shout ‘‘To Hell with the Pope”. 

This cry was received by hearty responses of ‘“‘To Hell with 
King William”’, and then the trouble began. 

Although William of Orange had been dead for a couple of 
centuries and, of course, no particular Pope was referred to, 
these expressions were looked upon as battle cries, and led to 
street rioting in nearly every town on the ‘“‘Glorious Twelfth”. 

My new friends occasionally referred to me as a “‘ black mouthed 
Presbyterian from the North of Ireland”. I disclaimed the - 
description of Presbyterian, as I was a member of the Church 
of England and called them “‘poor perishing papists” in return, 
but there was never any ill feeling about it. 

Speaking of Presbyterians, there was a curious feeling about 
this excellent body in the Ulster of those days. 

The upper classes all belonged to the Episcopal Church, which 
had been so recently disestablished by the Liberal Government. 
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They hated Mr. Gladstone, by the way, for this action of justice 
just as much as they hated Mr. Parnell for daring to object to 
the manner in which Ireland was governed. 

The new Church of Ireland was an ardently Tory body and 
its worshippers were mostly admirers of Dublin Castle. When 
a merchant or a professional man began to rise in the world one 
of his first acts was to stop going to “chapel” and start attending 
the local ‘‘church”. 

In the Ireland of that day “‘church” meant the house dedicated 
to the faith which was still spoken of as the “‘ Church of England 
in Ireland”, and all other religious meeting places, including 
even the Roman Catholic churches, were described as ‘‘chapels”’. 

The Irish Church remained strictly evangelical, and any 
attempt at the introductions of altars or articles at all resembling 
the church furniture of the Roman Church was promptly stopped 
by the churchwardens and congregations. 

Even the wearing of surplices by the clergy when preaching 
their sermons was resented, and the more popular preachers 
wore only the black cassock in the pulpit. 

The Irish clergy of the period were a cultured body of men, 
and had suffered not a bit in dignity or social prestige by ceasing 
to be representatives of a State Church. The Church still 
demanded a University degree and the Testimonial in Divinity 
of Trinity College from all candidates for ordination, and there 
was no back door to enter by, such as the theological colleges 
in England. 

Their friendship with their Roman Catholic brethren was 
marred in recent years by the prominent part which the priests 
were playing in politics. In earlier political movements in 
Ireland the Catholic clergy had stood aloof or sided with the 
Government and discouraged their flocks in rebelling against 
the established order of things. 

In the organised struggle of the new Nationalist Party the 
priests to a man were behind the people. 

The policy of this party was to obtain Home Rule for Ireland, 
whilst the Land League aimed at converting Ireland from being 
a land of cottiers, who were tenants-at-will, into a land of peasant 
proprietors, 

The Church saw that a new Ireland with its Government in 
Dublin and the land parcelled out amongst a people who loved 
the soil might be happy and prosperous, and in the light of sub- 
sequent events they can hardly be blamed for taking sides as 
they did. 
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A factor which must have played an important part in influenc- 
ing their policy was the fact that the Catholic clergy from the 
highest to the lowest were peasants themselves. 

In the old days the Church was recruited by young fellows 
who had passed through the Irish College in Rome and were men 
of great culture, but the establishment of the Maynooth College 
brought into the priesthood the sons of cottiers, whose horizon 
was bounded by the Irish Sea. 

In the comfort of their Presbyteries they remembered the 
squalor of their cabin homes and worked hard at a movement 
which they believed would bring “‘good times” to their families 
and friends. 

The Protestant Church clergy was recruited from the sons of 
members of the old families and of the professional classes and 
well-to-do farmers, so it looked at matters from a different angle. 

Dublin was, and still is, rich in the possession of two Protestant 
cathedrals, Christ Church and St. Patrick’s. The latter is best 
known to Englishmen, as Dean Swift ended his tragic career in 
its Deanery. 

Many were the stories about the mad Dean which were current 
in Dublin in my student days. One was that he took shelter from 
a thunderstorm under a tree in St. Stephen’s Green, and there 
found a young couple in great distress. They were on their way 
to be married in a neighbouring church and the latest hour when 
weddings could be celebrated was at hand, but there was no 
prospect of reaching the church in time, owing to the storm, 
which showed no signs of abatement. 

The poor prospective bride was in tears, but as they happened 
to be Protestants the Dean came to the rescue. 

He read the marriage service over them and, tearing the fly 
leaf from his prayer book, gave them their marriage lines in the 
following verse: 


“Under a tree in stormy weather, 
I married this man and woman together; 
Let none but He who rules the thunder, 
Part this man and woman asunder.” 


Both cathedrals had fallen into a bad state of repair, but there 
were, fortunately, two flourishing industries in Dublin: the 
manufacture of whisky and the making of the national beverage 
—porter. 
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The term “stout” was never used in those days in Dublin. The 
brand now so popular in England was described as ——’s porter. 
There were many other makers. 

Not long before my arrival in Dublin a great distiller had restored 
Christ Church, and a still more famous brewer had restored St. 
Patrick’s, with the result that the former was known as the 
“Whisky” and the latter as the ‘‘Porter” Cathedral! 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral was famous for its beautiful music, 
and the construction of the church allowed a large number of 
people to enter it without disturbing the service. It was a regular 
place of resort at the three o’clock service on Sunday afternoon, 
as it was possible to stroll about and listen to the music without 
taking any part in the actual worship. 

Many of the visitors did not even belong to the Church of 
Ireland, and the practice of looking in to hear the music became 
so general that the service was popularly known as ‘“‘Paddy’s 
Opera”’. 

After arriving in Dublin almost the first thing I did was to 
interview Dr. Thomas Mason and enter as a student of the 
Ledwich School of Medicine in Peter Street. 

This only cost me one pound, and I was free to attend all the 
lectures and dissect in the anatomy department to my heart’s 
desire. 

The system of medical education in Dublin in those far-off 
days was totally different from anything that prevailed elsewhere. 
In London the medical schools have grown up round the great 
hospitals, and the medical corporations, that is the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, have taken quite a small part in the 
actual teaching of the student. 

Private enterprise in this direction had long since ceased to 
exist in England, with the single exception of Cook’s School of 
Anatomy in London, which was, however, devoted solely to 
dissections and operations on the cadaver. 

In Dublin, when I was registered as a medical student 
in 1887, there were no less than five independent medical 
schools. 

These were the School of Physic of Trinity College, the Schools 
of Surgery of the Royal College of Surgeons, the Carmichael 
College of Medicine, the Ledwich School of Medicine, and the 
Catholic University School of Medicine in Cecilia Street. 

The School of Physic of Trinity College was, of course, designed 
for students of Dublin University, but was open to any registered 
medical student on the payment of a small fee for ‘‘ matriculation”. 
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The Dublin medical student in 1887 did not join any school 
for a complete curriculum. 

The fees were uniform; namely, five guineas for any set of 
lectures in a winter session or for a laboratory course, such as 
practical chemistry, and three guineas for any course of lectures 
during a summer session. 

The winter session commenced on the first of October and 
ended on the thirty-first of March, and the summer session 
started the very next day and ended on the thirtieth of 
June. 

All the schools were in vacation from the first of July till the 
thirtieth of September. 

The student could select any school of medicine for any particu- 
lar course of lectures or practical work. All the schools were 
recognised, even by that most conservative of institutions—Trinity 
College. 

If the student thought the course of lectures on materia medica 
—shall we say—was better at the Carmichael than at the College 
of Surgeons School, all he had to do was to give in his name to 
the lecturer and attend the course. He did not have to pay in 
advance, but only handed in his fee when he wanted a certificate 
for having attended the lectures. 

Then—as now—the General Medical Council laid down a 
curriculum which every medical student had to follow. 

Nowadays the student pays a consolidated fee for his curricu- 
lum, and when he is entering for one of the examinations for 
his degree or diploma, submits a form to his University or College, 
on which he is ‘‘signed up” as having attended a certain prescribed 
course of lectures or practical work. 

In Dublin, in the ’eighties, he submitted a similar form, but 
instead of getting it signed by a Dean, he collected a more or 
less handsome certificate that he had attended this or that par- 
ticular part of his curriculum, and sent his certificate in with 
his form. 

The same custom prevailed in Dublin with regard to hospital 
practice. 

There were, and still are, a large number of general hospitals 
in Dublin all recognised as teaching institutions. 

They are all small and in those days were like every other 
Irish institution associated with one of the two rival religions. 

Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital had for the best part of a century 
been associated with Trinity College, and the bulk of the students 
of that body attended its practice. 
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This institution was quite distinct from St. Patrick’s Hospital, 
which was founded in 1745 under the will of Dean Swift, who 
left almost all his property for the purpose. As the Dean put it 
in verse himself: 


“He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools or mad, 
And showed by one satyric touch 
No nation wanted it so much.” 


“Trinity” was in those days still essentially a Protestant insti- 
tution. Roman Catholics had long been debarred from its privi- 
leges, but they could, since 1830, share with the members of the 
younger faith the great prestige of an ancient seat of learning and 
its associations with two older English universities. 

Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, as a sort of annexe of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was, therefore, a Protestant institution. 

The Adelaide claimed perhaps to be next in priority amongst 
the Protestant hospitals, with the Meath and the City of Dublin 
in Bagot Street disputing its supremacy. 

The largest Catholic hospital was the Mater Misericordia, which 
was closely associated with the rising—and very excellent— 
Catholic University Medical School. 

It had a very powerful rival in St. Vincent’s Hospital—most 
conveniently situated on St. Stephen’s Green—but Jervis Street 
amongst the Catholic, like Mercer’s Hospital amongst the Protes- 
tant houses, had in 1887 failed to attract students. 

The hospitals were as obliging to the impecunious medical 
student as the medical schools. They merely collected a pound 
from the student on enrolment and he did not pay his fee for 
attending the practice of the institution until he required the 
certificate on presenting himself for his College or University 
examination. 

There was only one hospital, or rather group of hospitals, 
almost completely free from association with any particular sect. 
This group was the Old Houses of Industry Hospitals, known 
as “‘The Richmond, Whitworth and Hardwicke.” 

The buildings were completely separate and distinct. The 
Richmond was for surgical, the Whitworth for medical, and the 
Hardwicke for fever cases. 

I took out my first six months at the Adelaide Hospital, not 
because I was an ardent admirer of its Protestant proclivities, but 
because I considered its medical staff better than that of most 
of its rivals. 
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I completed my training at the Richmond, not because of its 
freedom from religious bias, but because it was handier for the 
Rotunda Hospital, where I had to attend daily for two years. 

There was yet another matter in which the Dublin Medical 
School was unique at the period of which I am writing. Two out 
of the five medical schools gave instruction for the complete 
medical curriculum in the evening! 

These lectures were held at seven o’clock and the dissecting 
rooms were open till ten or eleven o’clock at night, so that it was 
possible to follow any occupation during the day and be a recognised 
medical student in the evening. 

The two medical schools which conducted medical training 
in the evening were the Carmichael College and the Ledwich 
School. The five existing medical schools to which I have 
referred were the survivals of a series of no less than eighteen 
private medical schools which were established in Dublin during 
the last century. 

The first of these private schools was established by Sir Philip 
Crampton as far back as 1804. He fitted up a stable and coach 
house at the back of his residence in Dawson Street as a dissecting 
room and lecture theatre. 

His example was followed by many others, and it became quite 
the practice of successful surgeons to start a medical school, and 
sometimes even a hospital, of their own. 

In 1809 John Thomas Kirby and Alexander Read opened one 
of these establishments at the back of a house in Stephen Street, 
close to Mercer’s Hospital. 

The front part of the building was occupied by a laundress, 
who displayed a signboard: ‘‘Mangling done here.” The wags 
of the day said the signboard did duty for both the medical 
school and the laundress! 

The school was a success and was moved to more commodious 
premises in Peter Street in 1810. 

It was now named the Theatre of Anatomy and School of 
Surgery, and a small hospital was started in connection with 
it, so that complete sets of the medical certificates required 
by the London and Edinburgh Colleges of Surgeons could be 
supplied to its pupils. 

Kirby’s school was recognised by the military and naval 
department, and he trained a number of medical men for both of 
the fighting services. 

In 1832 Kirby became a Professor of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and his school was closed, but he sold his interest in 
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his anatomical class to a Dr. Ellis, who started a new school next 
door to Kirby’s old building, which remained untenanted till 
1836, when it was acquired by George F. Haydon, who, to dis- 
criminate his institution from the school next door, named it 
the “Original School of Medicine.” 

Haydon had a considerable measure of success, but his school 
was going down hill in 1849, when two outstanding personalities 
—Thomas Peter Mason and Thomas L. Ledwich—joined the 
staff and infused new life into the institution. 

It soon achieved a great reputation and attracted students from 
the rival schools, as Mason and Ledwich were born teachers. 
Their methods of imparting instruction in anatomy were especially 
good, as they did not rely on set lectures, but went round the 
anatomical theatre giving telling demonstrations on various parts 
of the cadaver. 

Ledwich was the author of a very popular book on anatomy 
which was the favourite text book in Dublin for many years, 
On his death the students of the school unanimously requested 
the proprietors to call the school after this brilliant anatomist 
and teacher, and under the name of ‘‘The Ledwich” it became 
the alma mater of a great many students who specialised in the 
more scientific branches of the profession, including Arthur Hill 
Hassall, the eminent food analyst. 

Ledwich was dead when I joined the school, but his friend 
and partner—Thomas Peter Mason—was going strong. 

Mason was proud of being descended from an English officer, 
in the army of William the Third, who had settled in County 
Wexford. 

He was himself a pupil of Haydon’s, so that his connection 
with “the Ledwich” was life-long. 

He was the principal proprietor of the School when I joined, 
and I am never likely to forget his personal kindness and excellent 
teaching. 

Like most of the Dublin doctors of his day, Mason was very 
fond of horses, and his anatomical tastes led him to name his 
animals after the bones of the body. 

One was called “‘ Femur”’, another ‘‘ Clavicle”’, a third “‘ Radius” 
and so on. Having recently purchased a new horse, he drove up 
to the school with it in the shafts of his high dog-cart. A group of 
students were standing at the entrance and one of us said: ““ That’s 
a new horse, isn’t it, sir?” 

“You're right, doctor,” replied Mason, giving the student the 
honorary title to which I have previously referred. 
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“What bone have you called him after, sir?” 

“‘T haven’t named him yet,” said Mason. 

Quick as a knife came the reply from the student: ‘‘Oh! then, 
sir, he must be the Os Innominatum.” 

The Os Innominatum, I may point out, is the name of one of 
the bones of the pelvis. All the bones are called by the Latin 
names of familiar objects, but the early anatomists could think 
of no object which this bone resembled, so they left it nameless. 

Mason had associated with him’ in the proprietorship of ‘the 
Ledwich”’ four prominent Dublin medical men, Frederick Alcock 
Nixon, William Stoker, Charles Henry Robinson and Montgomery 
Albert Ward. 

Nixon and Stoker occupied the Chair of Surgery, Robinson 
that of Botany, whilst Ward had been Lecturer in Anatomy and 
Surgery. 

Nixon and Stoker were consultant surgeons, and later on 
became professors in the Royal College of Surgeons. Robinson 
was the Dublin correspondent of the Lancet, and a great writer. 

Ward was a very handsome man and a delightful personality. 
Although he held the appointment of Surgeon to Mercer’s Hospital, 
he was at heart a family physician, and enjoyed the cream of the 
general practice in Rathmines. 

During my residence at Rathmines I saw the genial doctor almost 
daily, and I have even assisted him with his patients, for it was 
the curious practice in those days to get a “‘young doctor” from 
the apothecary’s to give clysters, apply leeches and carry out 
similar functions which are nowadays within the province of the 
trained nurse. 

From my point of view, however, the most important person 
in the Ledwich School was not any of the seniors but the younger 
son of the chief proprietor, who was known to every one in Dublin 
as “Young Tom Mason”. 

“Young Tom”’ was about fourteen years my senior and I owe 
him more than I can say. 

In those days in all the Dublin medical schools little store 
was set by the lectures of the professors—excellent as they were. 
In many instances attendances on lectures were entirely a matter 
of convenience and had no relation to the examination immediately 
before the student. 

I “took out”’ all the courses of lectures required by the University 
and Colleges in the years 1887 to 1889 and did not pass my first 
professional examination until the latter year. Obviously the 
lectures on surgery, practice of medicine and other advanced 
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subjects were largely unintelligible to many of us, but even now 
many of the aphorisms come back to me, which is striking testimony 
to the staff of the old Ledwich School. 

Dublin had a way of getting over this difficulty. 

The students of that day looked on their lectures as a necessary 
evil, and relied on their ‘‘grinders” to teach them their work and 
enable them to satisfy their examiners. 

The term “‘grinder” is peculiar to the Irish school and cor- 
responds more or less with the English term “coach”. , 

The difference between the English methods and the methods 
of that day in Dublin were this. In England it is—or was— 
mostly the men who had failed in examinations who went to coach 
to prevent another failure. ra 

In the Dublin medical school ai/ students went to a ‘“‘grinder” | si 
—whether they were Trinity or College men—before dreaming of Ce 
presenting themselves for examination. rete 

The “grinder” took the place of the Master in the apprentice- is 
ship days of surgery which were still within the experience of 32 
many then living. 

All the members of the staffs of the private Schools of Medicine . 
were—or had been—‘“grinders”, and the popularity of these en 
schools was largely due to this fact. 

The professors in Trinity School of Physic and the College of 
Surgeons delivered fine academic lectures, but their compeers at 
the Ledwich and Carmichael “ground” their students for the 
examination. 

I was fortunate enough to have Young Tom Mason for my 
“grinder”, 

He lived with his father in Harcourt Street and he used to receive 
a great personal friend—now in practice in Wimbledon—and my- 
self, after his dinner until ten o’clock or later, two or three evenings 
a week. 

He “‘ground” us on all subjects and his knowledge of every 
branch of the medical student’s curriculum was profound. 

His methods were simple. He set us a region of the body, 

a section of physiology, a group of diseases or certain surgical 
operations. We read up our task in our text books and he ‘‘cruxed” 
us on it. Unless he was quite satisfied with our answers he stuck 
at the point or returned to it until he was satisfied he had fixed 
the salient features in our minds. 

He saved us a large amount of unnecessary work and his oral 
elucidation of difficult sections of the text book was always illumin- 
ating and impressiye, 
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I had a very warm corner in my heart for Young Tom Mason, 
and when he died in 1900 I mourned the loss of a valued friend. 

Most of my lectures were taken out at the Ledwich, but in 
1889 a scheme for amalgamating the two private schools with the 
College School was carried through. 

The Ledwich building, which was old and ramshackle, was 
the first to be closed. The Carmichael carried on for a last session, 
and it was looked upon as a great pity when the fine building at 
the corner of Aungier and Whitefriars Streets was finally closed. 

The College had been in existence since 1826 and had been 
housed in various localities, but its present home had only been 
‘built so recently as 1879 at a cost of nearly £9,000. 

Unlike the Ledwich it was an endowed institution, as Richard 
Carmichael, one of its earlier lecturers, had bequeathed it no less 
than £10,000 for improvements and prizes. 

On the amalgamation of the Ledwich and the Carmichael with 
the College of Surgeons, the proprietors of the private institutions 
received various amounts in cash and in annuities, and in addition 
most of them were appointed salaried professors or lecturers in 
the College. 


Ce When the three schools were united the College School was 
little—if at all—better fitted up than the Ledwich and compared 

of unfavourably with the comparatively new premises of the 

it Carmichael. 

ie Part of the agreement between the proprietors of the private 
schools and the professors was that the College School should 

y be enlarged and brought up-to-date, but this work was not 
completed for some time. 

7 Financially the amalgamation was not a success. The revenue 


of the two private schools had each been greater than that of 
the College School, but the revenue of the United School—up 
till 1915 at any rate—was less than that of any two of the original 
} schools. 

Visiting theatres of anatomy at home and abroad in later years 
I have often compared the comforts of the modern student with 
the primitive arrangements of my student days. We worked in 
’ a long, ill-kept apartment, cold and draughty in the winter and 
hot and stuffy in the summer session. 
The lighting was from flaring batswing gas burners. The 

floors were dirty and the smell from the “subjects”’ was often 

| over ing. 7 

We'\.-chered little about such trifles, as in one way we were 
better off than many modern schools. 
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“Subjects” were plentiful, as the Anatomy Act of 1832 
provided that the bodies of unclaimed persons who died in 
workhouses and elsewhere should be supplied to the recognised 
Schools of Anatomy. 

This Act had put an end to an active industry in Ireland, 
namely, the exportation of bodies for dissection, and to the depre- 
dation of a gang of ruffians who made a business of supplying 
bodies to the Scottish schools. It was within the memory of 
men then living that rifling of graves and stealing of bodies from 
vaults had been the regular trade of a group of harpies who not 
infrequently acted as assistants to undertakers. 

Sir Charles Cameron, in his history of the Irish College of 
Surgeons, quotes the following rhyme about one of these ghouls: 


“By day it was his trade to go, 

Sending his black coach to and fro; 

And sometimes at the gate of woe; 
With emblems suitable, 

He stood with brother mutes to show 
That life is mutable. 

But long before they passed the ferry, 
The dead that he had helped to bury, 

He sack’d (he had a sack to carry) the bodies of in; 
In fact, he let them have a very short fit of coffin.” 


Worse still, during the early part of the last century persons 
were actually murdered with a view to selling their bodies for 
dissection. 

Our porter at the Ledwich, an old soldier of course, was 
never happier than when he was telling us hair-raising tales of 
the exploits of students who had accompanied resurrectionists 
in their visits to the graveyard. 

Of course, he could not himself have taken part in any of 
these exploits, but our knowledge of dates was shaky and, like 
most Irishmen, Pat did not spoil the story in the telling. 

Generally speaking, the bodies which found their way on to 
the dissecting table were those of old or definitely diseased persons, 
but I recall one occasion on which Pat called us in to see the body 
of a very beautiful girl, which had just arrived from one of the 
institutions which supplied us. 

Her features were wellnigh perfect and her long golden hair 
had not been removed—which was remarkable. We found no 
outward evidence of disease, and it seemed amazing that there 
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‘say be no one in the world to claim the exquisitely moulded 
ody. 

Turning to pleasanter topics, the patients with which one 
had to deal in the Dublin hospitals were almost another race to 
the peasantry of Donegal and Ulster, to which one had become 
accustomed. 

The Dublin working-class were, like the Cockneys, almost a 
class apart from their countrymen. We called them ‘Dublin 
Jackeens”, and they were a porter-drinking, pleasure-loving, 
work-loathing body of men and women. 

A curious thing about their speech was a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the letter ‘‘n”, which they rendered similarly to ““d”. 

The joy of their hearts was attending political meetings, and 
it was, indeed, almost their sole form of amusement, as there 
were only two theatres and the prices of admission—low as they 
then were—were too high for their pockets, except on rare 
occasions. 

A conversation like this might often be heard amongst the 
out-patients: 

“Are ye going to hear Parnell spake in the Phaynix od Sunday, 
Biddy?” 

“Do, I am not, Mary.” 

“Well, why aren’t ye, darlint?” 

“Ah, shure I’ve got to wash the choild.” 

“But ye’ve washed her this morning for the doctor and why 
wud ye be washing her agid so soon?” 

“Well! it’s Himself says that I’m always mixin’ meself up wid 
the neighbours and I must keep meself to meself.” 

“Shure, Moike must be a hard man, Biddy, to keep ye from 
a little innocent divarshin, as I’m tould the bhoys intind to have 
a bit o’ fun wid the Peelers.” 

The out-patients were a curious crowd in those days, as there 
was no sort of restrictions and every one could come once a 
week—or oftener. 

The Dubliners had a profound faith in their doctors and treated 
even the youngest medical student with immense respect. It 
was a tremendous shock to me when I first went to Edinburgh 
and heard the patients in the Royal Infirmary addressing the 
doctors themselves without the word “‘sir’’, and treating clinical 
clerks and dressers with scant courtesy. 

The more I have seen of him the more I have come to the 
conclusion that the Irish peasant—aye—and even the “ Dublin 
Jackeen”—is a born gentleman. 
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He has the respect for the feelings of others and the desire 
to please which are characteristics of good breeding. 

The Irish perhaps carry it too far and are inclined to sacrifice 
accuracy to please the persons they are addressing. For instance, 
if, when you are out on a long tramp, you meet a peasant and ask 
him how far you are from Avoca or some other such spot you are 
heading for, he will look you up and down and if you look tired 
he will underrate the distance—just to cheer you up! 

Often you will have some difficulty in getting any distance out of 
him and he will try and put you off by saying, ‘It’s a good step.” 

One thing is certain, that, given the advantages of a good 
education, the Irish peasant will rise to any position which the 
chances of life may bring his way. 

The Scottish and even the English peasant when he ‘‘makes 
good” and gets on in the world is still a peasant, but I have 
known men of very humble Irish origin fit into lofty stations as 
to the manner born. 

The reason for this is that—until comparatively recently— 
there has been no bourgeois class in Ireland. There were only the 
landowners and the peasants, and the relations between them 
were quite different from those which have existed between the 
gentry and the ‘‘commonality’’—to use the Irish term—in any 
other country. 

In Ireland the indoor and outdoor servants and the people on 
the estate have been the friends of the family in the ‘Big House”’. 
Their relations have been most intimate and the concerns of the 
one have been the concerns of the other, so that every Irish gentle- 
man is at heart a peasant, and every Irish peasant is at heart a 
gentleman. 

Leaving Rathmines in 1899 I had a few months of unemploy- 
ment, during which I did a locum at Butler’s Medical Hall in 
Sackville Street, which was one of the most famous of the medical 
establishments of those days, but has now disappeared. 

I filled in the rest of the time and ‘‘kept the wolf from the door” 
by free-lance journalism, but I was rather relieved towards the end 
of the year to obtain a billet in the famous house in Westmoreland 
Street, founded half a century previously by Dr. J. J. Graham, 
State Apothecary. 

One of my new duties was to act as Apothecary to the Rotunda 
Hospital, an appointment which had been entrusted by the 
governors to Dr. Graham or his deputy. 

The Rotunda was, and still is, the most famous maternity 
hospital in the British Realm—if not in the world. 
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Tt was founded in the year 1745 by Bartholomew Mosse in a 
house in George’s Street, which from contemporary pictures 
presents a wretched appearance, but it did such good work even 
in such squalid surroundings that it was granted a Royal Charter 
in 1756. 

The present fine building was erected in 1757 and was designed 
to be even more highly ornate, but for the early death of the 
founder. The central structure contains a residence for the 
physician in charge, who is styled “‘ The Master of the Rotunda”, 
and his two colleagues, who are called ‘‘Assistant Masters”. 

The founder of the Hospital was not satisfied with merely 
an effort in bricks and mortar. Mosse aimed at providing for 
the maintenance of the Hospital by pleasure grounds, with an 
orchestra, bowling green and such like, on the lines of the then 
popular Vauxhall Gardens in London. 

These novel adjuncts were constructed on ground adjoining 
the Hospital. 

In these gardens were erected fine Assembly Rooms, built 
in a circular form and named “The Rotunda”. It was from 
these Rooms that the hospital derived its popular name. The 
revenue from letting the Rooms has contributed, and still con- 
tributes materially, to the support of the institution. 

An auxiliary hospital was added, which was reserved for 
gynzcological cases. This portion was improved, and a new out- 
patient department and accommodation for residents built in 
1869. é 
Most of the grandeur of the main building was devoted 
to a fine entrance hall, a hospital chapel and the Master’s 
residence. 

The wards, when I made their acquaintance in 1890, and 
even when I took out the practice of the Hospital in 1891, were 
poor affairs. There were no labour theatres, and women were 
confined in each ward in the presence of the other patients. When 
the ward was full, “labour” passed to the next ward and restless 
patients got some sleep! 

It was remarkable in practice how most of the patients actually 
did sleep, even with a noisy, parturient woman in the same 
room. 

It was an extraordinary system, but in those days of imperfect 
antisepsis it gave an opportunity of vacating and thoroughly 
cleansing each ward in turn. 

The nursing arrangements were primitive. There was a matron, 
and a head nurse, and a nurse in charge of each ward. 
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There was nothing corresponding to a Nurses’ Home or the 
hierarchy of a modern hospital. 

The rough work of theBwards was carried out by ward maids, 
and both the charge nurses, nurses in training, and the ward maids 
slept and had their meals in the wards. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the demands for admission 
= pupil midwives far exceeded the accommodation available for 
them. 

The midwife’s diploma was granted after six months’ training. 

A good many of the pupils were young widows who sought a 
speedy means of learning to earn a livelihood. 

Their practice was entirely in the Hospital, and they saw so 
much work in their short period of training that they went out into 
the world wonderfully well-equipped. I have met women with 
the Rotunda diploma in all parts of the world, and I have never 
heard anything but good of them. 

In those days there was neither State supervision nor certifica- 
tion, and the Rotunda was everywhere recognised as the premier 
training school, so that women came to Dublin for its diploma from 
every corner of the Empire. 

It was the same thing with regard to men. 

The Dublin medical corporations insisted on a very much higher 
standard of midwifery training than the English and Scottish 
colleges, but in addition to the native students young medical 
men from Europe, America and the Colonies flocked to the great 
Rotunda Hospital. 

The Hospital grants a diploma in midwifery, which has led to 
difficulties with the College of Surgeons in the past. The College 
insisted that the Royal Charter granted by King George the Second 
gave it no right to issue licenses in midwifery, but apparently 
dropped the matter, as the Hospital still issues an imposing parch- 
ment after an examination held by the Master and his Assistants. 

I well remember how proud and pleased I was to receive it in 
1891. 

CP aking out the practice” of the Hospital involved six months 
of very strenuous work. 

Students could go on either day or night shifts, and I was 
perforce obliged to adopt the latter. Only those who have experi- 
enced it can appreciate the difficulty of doing an ordinary day’s 
work after being up all the previous night with a tedious midwifery 
case. 

One went on duty at eight o’clock in the evening twice a week 
and remained available till eight o’clock the following morning. 
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It was necessary to attend six cases and personally ‘‘conduct” 
a similar number in the wards before being sent out to attend 
patients in the district around the Hospital. 

The number of the students and pupil midwives who “attended” 
—that is witnessed—a delivery was unlimited, but only one student 
and one pupil midwife could ‘‘conduct” the case. They carried 
out all the details of the confinement under the instructions of the 
nurse of the ward. It was only in cases of difficulty or doubt that 
a doctor was sent for. 

The great feature of the Rotunda Hospital practice was non- 
interference, and consequently there were long periods of waiting. 

This was filled up by making tea, which was supplied by the 
ward nurse, and buttered toast supplied by the students them- 
selves. 

We sat round a roaring open fire often in summer, for it is rarely 
hot in Ireland, and cracked jokes and consumed great quantities 
of our simple fare. 

Having completed his necessary number of cases in hospital, 
the student took his turn of going out to attend cases in their 
homes. 

No woman who applied for help within the prescribed radius 
of the Hospital was refused it. 

We went out in couples, and each had to provide himself with a 
little black bag, which contained ergot and a few simple remedies. 
This little black bag was more or less of a standard type and was 
our badge of office. 

The roughs of the Dublin streets respected the ‘‘young doctor”’, 
and though we went into some of the worst slums of what was 
then‘one of the slummiest cities in Europe, we were never molested, 
not merely because we were jolly well able to take care of ourselves, 
but because the ‘‘black bag”’ indicated we were ‘‘young doctors 
from the Rotunda”. 

The Dublin Metropolitan Police, who were at that period the 
biggest and perhaps the stupidest men in Europe, had a very warm 
corner in their hearts for us. 

Coming out of some wretched alley in the drizzle of a November 
night and meeting one of these guardians of the peace, one would 
cock one’s hard hat on one side and say: ‘‘ Good-night, sergeant.” 

The reply was always in the country phrase: ‘‘God save you, 
doctor.” 

One knew he was not a sergeant and he knew one was not 
a doctor, but he liked his courtesy title and knew we expected 
one in return. Moreover, he respected our errand of mercy. 
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The Dublin jarvey, driving back after taking home a fare in 
the small hours of the morning, recognised us and our trade, and 
would stop his car and give us a lift on our way. 

In those days the jarveys were the wags of Dublin and count- 
less tales were told of their ready wit. 

Their jaunting cars were in those days the only means of transport 
in Dublin. They had no Trades Union, but, nevertheless, were a 
powerful community, and any attempt to introduce hansom cabs was 
resolutely resisted. They took immense pride in both their horses 
and cars, and the speed which could be attained by this light 
vehicle with a good animal in the shafts was phenomenal. 

Tt took not a little skill to keep one’s seat when a car was being 
driven at top speed, but to the tourist a ride on a jaunting car 
was one of the features of a visit to Ireland. 

In the centre of the Irish capital was, and still is, a spacious 
thoroughfare, and at this period the name given to the street 
depended on the politics of the speaker. 

It was. originally called Sackville Street, after Lord Sackville, a 
former Viceroy, but the intensely political Corporation had renamed 
it ““O’Connell Street”. Similarly, the fine bridge which spanned 
the Liffy at its southern end was called after Lord Carlisle, but the 
City Fathers had renamed it also after the National hero, Dan 
O’Connell. 

The population was sharply divided in those days into two 
sections, the “‘ Loyalists” who were largely Protestants, and the 
“‘Nationalists”” who were largely Roman Catholics. 

Now if you were a Loyalist you persisted in calling the street 

‘Sackville Street”’ and the bridge ‘Carlisle Bridge”, but if you 
were a nationalist you gave them both the names they had been 
re-christened. 

This practice was a veritable shibboleth, and if it did not “cost 
your life” as it did the Ephraimites of old, the use of the wrong 
name in the wrong quarters might easily get the unwary into a 
good Irish row. 

One day a well-known jarvey was driving a party of ‘‘towerists” 
up Sackville Street or O’Connell Street—whichever you like to 
call it—and on arrival at the Post Office he was asked the name of 
the building. 

“Oh, that’s the Posth Office, yer honour,” he replied. 

“°Tis a fine building,” said the tourist. ‘‘ What are the names 
of the three figures on the top?” 

Now the jarvey had never been asked this question before, but, 
Irish-like, he would not admit his ignorance, so he said: 
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“Them’s the twelve Aposthles!” 

“But there are only three,” objected the tourist. 

“Ah, shure, sor, the other noine are inside sorthin’ the 
lethers!” 

The jarvey drove up to the top of the street and the grand 
exterior of the Rotunda Hospital came in view. 

The tourist asked: “‘What is that fine building, jarvey?” 

“Oh, that’s the Posth Office.” 

“But,” again objected the tourist, ‘‘ you pointed the Post Office 
out to us just now, close to Nelson’s Monument.” 

“Ah,” replied Pat, ‘‘that was where they deliver the 
mails!” 

A curious incident occurred during my time at the Rotunda 
which showed how little trouble some Irish girls have over their 
confinements. 

A young unmarried girl from Rathmines, who had no idea she 
had reached full term, walked into D’Olier Street one night to 
consult her sister, as she was feeling rather uncomfortable. Her 
sister, who was older and more knowledgeable, advised her to get 
to the Rotunda. 

The girl had already walked three or four miles, but the 
sisters had no money, even to take a tram, so they set out on 
foot to do the remaining distance—about half a mile. 

The jarveys, like the modern taxi drivers, had a habit, especially 
on wet nights, of crawling along Sackville Street close to the 
pavement, hoping to pick up fares. 

As the girl and her sister walked along a jarvey called out: ‘‘ Hi, 
Miss, you've dropped yer parcel.” 

The girl’s sister looked round and found the baby on the pave- 
ment! She picked up the child and bundled it in her shawl, and 
the jarvey drove the patient, her sister and ‘‘the parcel” to the 
Rotunda. 

The girl made a perfect recovery and the baby was not one whit 
worse for what had happened. 

The remarkable thing about the institution was that although 
the nursing was so imperfect the results were uniformly good. 
The reason for this was, I believe, the policy of non-interference 
in normal cases. 

I knew no less than three Masters of the Rotunda, namely, 
Lombe Atthill, Arthur Macan and William Smyley. 

Lombe Atthill’s and Macan’s Masterships marked the transition 
period between the pre-antiseptic and the antiseptic periods. 

Smyley was the pioneer of modern methods. 
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Lombe Atthill went so far with the policy of non-interference that 
he would not allow the temperature of lying-in women to be taken, 
as it worried the patients. 

Atthill introduced a rule that students and nurses should wash 
their hands with carbolic soap before they examined patients, and 
later on a vessel with carbolic lotion was left beside the basins, 
into which pupils could dip their hands after washing. 

Macan was, however, the first to really insist on the use of anti- 
septics, and during my time in the Hospital notices were still in 
existence to the following effect: 


“That no one shall make a vaginal examination without 
having first washed his hands in carbolic acid solution, using 
a nail brush carefully. 

By Order, 
ArTHuR V. Macan, 
Master of the Hospital.” 


Smyley not only introduced what were then the latest surgical 
methods, but he completely reformed the whole of the nursing 
arrangements of the Hospital. 

For this purpose a Miss Hampson was brought over from St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Right well she did her work, but one can 
realise the outcry which would be raised in recent years if an 
Englishwoman was imported into Dublin for such a purpose. 

The attitude was different forty years ago, and an English 
accent was looked upon as much more genteel than the delightful 
soft Irish brogue. 

Even the largest and leading firm of apothecaries thought that 
‘front counter men ” — that is assistants who dealt direct with their 
customers—must have the admired exotic accent. 

They actually imported men from England at enhanced salaries 
for this work. 

The Irishmen were good enough for the highly skilled work of 
compounding, but not for the purely commercial work of selling 
scent and such like. 

Truly, in the times of which I write there were many “‘in- 
justices” to Ireland. 

Since then Ireland has been the spoilt darling of English poli- 
ticians, but their favours came too late. 

The Irish doctors of the consultant class had, perhaps, more 
than their share of Royal favours, and a large proportion of the 
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Presidents of the Royal College of Surgeons and medical members 
of the Royal and Viceregal Households were given the honour of 
knighthood. 

Two of the Masters of the Rotunda in my time received this 
distinction, and the fact did not fail to attract the attention of 
the Dublin rhymsters, always on the look-out for a subject to 
lampoon. 

The following verse went the rounds: 


“Arthur Macan is made a knight, 
He should have been a Lord by right, 
Then would the cry of ladies be: 
‘Oh, Lord, dear Lord, deliver me’.” 
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“ Wonderful little when all is said, 
Wonderful little our fathers knew, 
Half of their remedies cured you dead, 
Most of their teaching was quite untrue.” 


Kipling. 


I COMPLETED my final examination on April 2oth, 1892, and it is 
difficult to exaggerate the difference which the decision of the 
Court of Examiners at a Final Medical Examination makes to the 
position and prospects of a candidate. 

A few days previously I had been a medical student with, it is 
true, a complete curriculum, but with little capacity for earning 
a living except as an unqualified assistant. 

I now found myself a qualified physician and surgeon with, so 
to speak, the world at my feet, as in those days there were few 
restrictions on practice in any country for the holder of a British 
medical diploma. 

In no other profession does the final examination and the grant 
of Letters Testimonial mean so much. 

In the legal world ‘‘call to the Bar” and the right of audience in 
the Courts means comparatively little, as the young barrister has 
a long and tedious journey before him ere he can hope to pay even 
the rent of his chambers. 

Admission to the rank of barrister of an Inn of Court follows 
the keeping of terms and the passing of certain examinations, 
but no one regards it as evidence of fitness and capacity to act as 
an advocate, The newly called barrister, who intends to practise, 
enters, as a pupil, the chambers of a rising junior practising the 
special branch of law in which he is interested, and it is then and 
only then that he really commences to learn his trade. 

With the doctor it is different. He has passed through a long 
and very complete training, of which two or three years have been 
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spent in the actual observation and treatment of the sick and injured 
at the bedside. 

The recently qualified medico has an “immediate market value”, 
and some people regard a youngster fresh from the schools as being 
more up-to-date than old fogeys who have learned their trade many 
years previously. Others believe that the older men have the advan- 
tage of a long series of clinical experiences and that ‘“‘knowing 
the constitution” of each member of the household is a valuable 
asset to the family physician. 

When I qualified the former view held sway and, personally, 
I was quite convinced that I knew all about my work and had little 
to learn from older men. 

It was the view of the period. 

Nowadays the trend of medical opinion has gone the other 
way, and the view is gaining ground that a knowledge of the 
parents and relatives is of the greatest assistance in approaching 
the diagnosis and treatment of the departures from normal health 
that we call disease. 

In other words, we are going back to the view that a definite 
tendency or ‘‘diathesis” to certain diseases exists in certain 
individuals and is passed on from parent to child. 

After four and a half strenuous years in Dublin I determined 
to have a holiday, but I had no funds, so adopted the almost 
universal practice of my Dublin comrades of the period and went 
to Liverpool “‘to get a ship”. 

There were a number of young doctors with the same desire, 
and we all went to a fairly comfortable boarding house, nick- 
named ‘‘The Dogs’ Home”. 

It was well known to the shipping companies and when a doctor 
was required they sent a clerk up to the house, as any one of us was 
ready to sail at a moment’s notice. 

At that time, in all except a very few of the larger lines, surgeons 
only signed on for one voyage and were paid off with the crew on 
return to their home port. 

I was lucky, as the doctor of a ship going to India got a shore 
billet, and I was crossing the bar of the Mersey as her surgeon 
just a week after my name had been recorded on the Medical 
Register. 

My pay was eight pounds a month “‘all found ”, which was quite 
a fortune compared with what I had been used to. 

I had, however, to provide myself with a frock coat uniform and 
a good deal of tropical kit, which was a heavy strain on my slender 
resources and a serious fly in the ointment. 
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I was, however, immensely proud of my first uniform, with the 
bars of gold lace edged with red velvet on my sleeve. 

, Thad a good cabin, next to the captain’s, the best on the ship, as 
it was designed to act as a consulting room as well as a bedroom. 

My drugs and instruments were carried in a large brass-bound 
chest, which stood in a recess in the alley-way outside my cabin. 
A supply of certain articles had to be carried in accordance with 
the regulations of the Board of Trade. The surgeon usually 
inspected the supply at the chemist’s before it was shipped and 
could add any special drugs or appliances within reason. 

On my first voyage I went aboard at such short notice that 
this was not possible, and as the Board of Trade avoid poisons 
as much as possible, I was at first rather surprised at the absence 
of such potent remedies as calomel and perchloride of mercury. 

The shipping company, however, did not hamper the doctor 
by restrictions and I was able to buy any articles I required at the 
first port. 

There was a good supply of bottles, labels, etc., so that it was 
possible to turn out medicines quite neatly, if not smartly. 

We had bad weather in the Irish Sea and right through the 
Bay of Biscay, so that the daily inspection of the ship with the 
captain required a good deal of effort and sometimes ended in 
temporary disaster. 

Our first port of call was Malta, and it was on the anniversary 
of an auspicious day for the home of the Sea Kings of the 
Mediterranean that our good ship steamed past the famous 
Fort of St. Elmo and cast anchor in the placid waters of the 
Grand Harbour. 

Just seventy-nine years previously had been signed the Treaty 
of Paris, containing the short but decisive sentence: ‘‘The Island 
of Malta shall belong in full sovereignty to His Brittanic Majesty.” 

Very lovely the barren island looked with the crosses and cupolas 
of its many churches piercing the bright blue sky of a May morning 
in the Mediterranean, but on going ashore at the Customs House 
steps, one was brought to realise that as a permanent residence the 
Knights of St. John—amongst whose descendants I was in later 
years to be numbered—were not to be envied. 

It was distinctly hot, as a sirocco was blowing, and every one 
was complaining of feeling limp. 

The Malta of those days was very different from the Malta 
of to-day, from a social point of view, but the Church of St. John, 
the Auberges of the Knights and the old Fort were much as one 
finds them now. Prices were low and servants were actually good 
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and cheap! Carriage hire, even for visitors, was most moderate, 
and the drive to Civitia Vecchia from Valetta only cost half a crown 
for the round journey. 

There was, however, a great drawback, namely, the then ill-under- 
stood Mediterranean fever, which affected no less than ten per 
cent of the garrison. Surgeon-Major Bruce, of my future service, 
had discovered the microbe, but a Special Commission had yet 
to trace the disease to the goats which were then the sole source of the 
milk supply of the island. 

The goats were everywhere, as there was no grazing for cows on 
the barren island. They seemed to live on orange peel and paper, 
and the Bacillus Melitensis, with which their blood was teeming, 
caused them no sort of discomfort. 

Bruce’s research was one of the most striking triumphs of 
preventive medicine, a science just then in its infancy. 

It is difficult now to realise that during my student days bacteri- 
ology was absolutely outside the ordinary medical curriculum. 

Koch’s epoch-making discovery of the Tubercle Bacillus was 
made whilst I was a clinical clerk, and its premature announce- 
ment led to mistakes in its application by my contemporaries, and 
considerable undeserved obloquy of the great German investigator. 

It is harder still to appreciate the progress in the art of surgery 
which has taken place during the forty odd years which have 
elapsed since I was registered as a medical student in 1887. 

Lister had only returned to London a few years previously. 

He came from Glasgow with a great reputation, but he was 
far from being received with open arms by his London brethren. 

When he commenced his campaign for the use of antiseptics 
the surgeon of the day kept an old frock coat hanging up outside 
the door of the operating theatre, which he put on when he arrived. 
It was covered with dried blood and dust and dirt, and the bloodier 
it was the prouder was the surgeon! 

He turned up the sleeves and the coat collar and was ready to 
operate! 

The instruments were laid out on a very ordinary table. To 
keep them from rusting they had been washed before they were 
put away after the last operation, but they were not treated in any 
way before they were used again. 

I have seen a highly qualified surgeon, like Dr. Watson of 
Limavady, take a pocket bistoury out of his waistcoat pocket and 
without even washing it plunge it into an abscess. 

I am afraid I have even done something very similar myself! 

Worse still, I haye seen one of my earlier chiefs take the short 
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forceps out of his hip pocket and proceed to use them with a 
parturient woman. 

My own first set of pocket surgical instruments was enclosed in 
a leather case and the knives had beautiful tortoiseshell handles, 

Tt would have been impossible to have sterilised them—even if 
I had wanted to do so! 

My first midwifery forceps had bone grips on the handles! 

Sir John Bland Sutton tells us that in 1886 ‘‘tHe special wards for 
septic and delirious patients were in the basement of the (Middlesex) 
Hospital, among the storerooms, kitchens, the carpenter’s shop, 
smithy, laundry, and coal-cellar! The surgical nurses did not look 
after them but untrained women called emergency nurses—real 
gamps—were employed.” 

Sir John describes a visit, when he was an assistant surgeon, 
to a patient suffering from a compound fracture, who had developed 
erysipelas. 

He found him in ‘“‘a dark, ill-conditioned, ill-ventilated, dismal 
ward, in charge of a ‘ special’ nurse, who sat half asleep in an 
arm-chair and smelt strongly of gin.” The snuffy, drunken 
woman tried to prevent the young surgeon from dressing the 
patient, as it wasn’t safe to go near the bed. Needless to say, 
Sir John not only made his unfortunate patient comfortable but 
the episode ended the career of that “‘special” nurse as far as 
the Middlesex Hospital was concerned. 

Lister only abandoned the carbolic acid spray in the year I 
went to Dublin. 

The Dublin medical school accepted the antiseptic doctrine, 
and by the time I went to the Rotunda mercury salts were replacing 
carbolic acid, which had hitherto reigned supreme, but many 
surgeons still clung to Friar’s Balsam and carbolic oil in the 
treatment of wounds. 

The London school fought hard against Lister and his methods, 
and many of my professional brethren in the ’nineties had been 
associated with famous teachers in the various great hospitals who 
literally laughed at Lister. 

Looking backward, many like Lord Balfour are profoundly 
puzzled by the reception which Lister’s discovery received from 
his colleagues in the medical profession. Bland Sutton thinks 
that it was in some measure due to the dislike surgeons have of 
submitting their patients to the risk of new methods. Sir James 
Paget expressed another aspect. He suggested that as men 
grow old and wish for rest they dislike the changes which come 
of increase of knowledge. 
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Nowadays surgeons aim at getting rid of antiseptics as far as 
possible, and sterilisation by heat of everything which is likely 
to come in contact with the patient is aimed at. The modern 
operating theatre, with its sterilised instruments, dressings and 
gowns, would be as foreign to Lister as his carbolic spray and 
marine sponges to the surgeon of to-day. 

Lister, himself, only ‘‘took off his coat and turned up his 
shirt sleeves preparatory to dressing a case”, but his successors 
have merely improved on the methods which this great thinker 
introduced. 

Before Lister’s time every wound and every operation involved 
great risk of serious illnesses called ‘‘septic diseases”, which 
often proved fatal. 

His great work has not only led to the practical disappearance ef 
of those dread diseases, but ‘‘has enabled the surgeon to perform 
many operations which prolong life, rectify deformities and add 
to the usefulness and comfort of mankind”’. 

Port Said was my first glimpse of the East and I can vividly 
recall the thrills which it produced. It was quite a young town 
in 1892, as it had only sprung into existence with the making of 
Lesseps’ great masterpiece. It should have been called Port 
Lesseps instead of Port Said, which name was given it in honour 
of Said Pasha, who was Khedive of Egypt when the canal was 
opened. It was then a bustling place of about 16,000 inhabitants, 
which included representatives of most European and Asiatic 
countries. Turbaned Turk and fezzed Egyptian,®classic Greek 
and hideous Soudanese, brave Arab and timid Bengali, moustached 
Frenchman and pigtailed Chinese, sausage-eating German and beef- 
loving Englishman, jostled each other in the dusty, unpaved streets. 

The sanitation in those early days left much to be desired, 
and the water supply was imperfect, so that typhoid, dysentry 
and other diseases were frequent amongst the growing European 
population. 

Port Said was then the greatest coaling station in the world, 
supplying a million odd tons annually to ships going to or returning 
from the East. Frequently fifty ships passed through the canal 
in twenty-four hours, and as each discharged a load of passengers 
willing, if not indeed anxious, to purchase souvenirs, it proved 
a veritable gold mine to the unscrupulous Levantines who con- 
stituted the bulk of its traders. 

The currency in those days was as mixed as the population, 
and if you were not careful you got francs, shillings, dollars, 
pesetas and piastres all mixed up in your change. 
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The donkeys were just as much in evidence in those far- 
off days as they are still, but donkey rides were more popular 
with passengers than they are to-day. The donkeys were all 
called after English celebrities and it brings back another age 
when one recalls that the owners appealed to you to come for 
a ride on ‘Mrs. Langtry”, ‘‘Miss Anderson” or ‘‘ Madame 
Albani”. es 

During my visit I met a Scotch doctor who carried on an 
unusual form of practice. He went on board ships passing 
through the canal which did not carry surgeons and prescribed 
for any sick amongst the crew or passengers. It was, I under- 
stood, quite a profitable form of practice. 

I will not here refer to my impressions of India, as I was destined 
to spend many years in that interesting land. 

On ships without surgeons the supply of medicines was 
naturally limited. The bottles bore numbers which referred to an 
Index of Symptoms thus: “No. 6 give half a wine-glassful of 
this every hour for diarrhea.” The intelligence of the com- 
manders of some of the tramps was not great. One captain was 
called on to treat symptoms for which his Index recommended 
No. 7. Finding No. 7 bottle empty, he gave equal parts of No. 
4 and No. 3 and the patient made a good recovery! 

I got a demonstration of the danger of a little knowledge in 
the seafaring world whilst my ship was in Karachi. I was sent 
for from one of the small ships in the harbour and found a patient 
suffering from a well-marked fracture of the collar bone, caused 
by falling down the hold. 

The man was in a dead faint when I arrived, as the captain 
had had his heel in his patient’s armpit for nearly an hour pulling 
hard on his arm to reduce what he had diagnosed as a dislocation 
of the shoulder joint! 

Neither shall I refer to our stay in a French port except to 
relate a little anecdote about our purser. It was his first call 
at Marseilles and he thought he would have a change from the 
ship’s dinner, but, unfortunately, he did not speak French and 
being somewhat parsimoniously inclined he went alone and to 
a restaurant on the quays where no English was spoken. He 
managed somehow to make the waiter understand that he wanted 
dinner and was brought the menu. He could not read it, so 
pointed to the first item. It was soup, so he started gaily, and 
having consumed it pointed to number two—soup again, number 
three and right on to number seven, nothing but soup! Then 
he pointed out something right in the middle of the list, The 
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gargon brought him pickled chillies. He tried again, this time 
he had olives and vinegar. In desperation he put his finger on 
the last item on the bill of fare and the attentive waiter gravely 
brought him a glass of toothpicks. 

My next trip as a ship surgeon was very different from the 
journey I have just discussed. This time I decided to go on 
the Western Ocean, which, in the sailor parlance of that day, 
meant the Atlantic. I got a ship to Montreal, and on this occasion 
we were carrying emigrants, so I had to receive the approval of 
the Emigration Office as a fit and proper person to be in charge 
of an emigrant ship. 

It was a very different experience from looking after only 
first- and second-class passengers. There was a fare-cutting 
war on then with the German lines, and we carried a cargo 
composed mostly of Slavs, who had been collected and brought 
over to Liverpool from a Continental port. 

I had a few days’ notice on this occasion, as no surgeon can be 
appointed to an emigrant ship who is not approved by the 
Emigration Office. The reason for this was that not long prior 
to the period of which I write medical students were sometimes 
shipped as ‘“‘surgeon’s mates”, and the Emigration Office wished 
to make sure that the men in charge of a large body of persons, 
including many women and children, should be fully qualified 
physicians and surgeons. The activities of the Emigration 
Office, however, did not end by checking the qualifications of the 
surgeon. An Emigration Medical Officer inspected the ship 
before we sailed. His inspection was far from being a cursory 
one, and he made a good many recommendations with regard to 
the comfort of the emigrants and he went through my equipment 
of medicines very thoroughly. He was, I remember, dissatisfied 
with the ship’s supply of artery forceps, and insisted on the 
provision of additional forceps, as he said that I must be prepared 
to carry out an amputation in mid-ocean. 

In those days appendicitis was unknown, and the condition 
which is now so well recognised was regarded as inflammation 
of portion of the bowels and treated in the medical wards of the 
hospitals. Emergency surgery did not, therefore, visualise opening 
the abdomen, but merely cutting off a limb—often, I fear, quite 
unnecessarily. 

The Slav emigrants we carried were a motley crew, and all 
sorts of dodges were adopted by them to provide the fifty dollars 
which each emigrant was expected to produce on disembarking 
in the Land of the Free. 
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The Slavs were emigrating in great numbers just then, and 
were providing the cheap labour of the moment in the States. 
The fifty dollars did duty for several emigrants, as it was sent 
backwards and forwards to secure the admission of several members 
of the same family. 

During the voyage we had bad weather and I am never likely 
to forget dealing with my first confinement at sea. The patient 
was a young Polish Jewess and she had rather a bad time. She 
had not a word of any language except Yiddish! My matron, 
who had to act as midwife, knew no Yiddish but knew a little 
Russian. There was a friend of the patient’s on board who 
spoke Russian. The patient spoke to her friend in Yiddish, 
who translated into Russian, and my matron did her best to 
render the Russian into English. 

It was a somewhat difficult triangular consultation, rendered 
no easier by the bad behaviour of the elements. The application 
of midwifery forceps is an operation requiring a considerable 
amount of skill, but when the procedure has to be carried out in 
a bunk which sways about at many angles, it puts the patience, 
temper, and seafaring qualities of the operator to a very severe 
test. I felt as sick as the proverbial dog when I started the 
operation, but I became so interested in my work that I forgot 
all about my own feelings until afterwards. It is a performance 
that I have no desire to repeat, but it is interesting to recall that 
the patient and her baby landed at Quebec perfectly fit and 
very voluble in her triangular thanks! 

Canada, nearly ten years before the close of the last century, 
was very different from the strong and prosperous Dominion 
of to-day. 

Only last summer, Professor Harvey Smith told the British 
Medical Association meeting that ‘We have still with us in 
Winnipeg several residents who are survivors of the era before 
Manitoba entered the Canadian family of Confederation, sixty 
years ago, as the fifth of the nine Provinces of the Dominion 
of to-day. They remember when there was still to be seen, 
crossing the area now within the City, an old trail, along which, 
before the coming of the Selkirk settlers, the buffalo used to 
travel in Indian file to a drinking place on the bank of the Red 
River. They remember the religious festival known as the White 
Dog Feast, for which the Indians used to assemble here every 
summer. That festival was held for the last time on Point Douglas, 
which is within the City of Winnipeg, in June, 1873—only fifty- 
seven years ago.” 
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On my return to Liverpool I got a letter from a fellow student, 
who was an assistant in a mining practice in South Wales, asking 
me to come and stay with him, as there was an interesting job 
vacant. I proceeded through Wales to the Rhondda Valley, 
an interesting trip. 

First the lovely hills and valleys of North Wales and then 
Cardiff—at that time, as now, an important port but not a beauty 
spot. From Cardiff I travelled by the Taff Vale Railway through 
the Kingdom of King Coal to the village of Pentre, where my 
friend lived. Here the hills and valley had once been beautiful, 
but the dust and grime of the coal mines had made them hideous. 
I found that the post my friend wished me to apply for was a 
curious one. There were two mines at Ton Pentre, belonging 
to one company, and there had been two doctors in charge of 
them. 

One of the doctors was my friend’s employer. He had medical 
charge of another mine in a neighbouring village and carried out 
the work with regard to the Ton Pentre pits by means of a resident 
assistant. He closely supervised the work of my friend and was 
always available for consultations. His colleague had been an 
old Irish doctor who resided in the village. He was rather fond 
of the bottle, but was much beloved by the miners and their 
families. They in no way resented his weakness, on the contrary 
they frequently declared they would rather have Dr. Cuthbertson 
“blind” than any other doctor stark sober. He had recently 
died, leaving his wife and family totally unprovided for. 

The scheme for paying the doctors of coal mines varied in 
various parts of the country and even of South Wales. In the 
Rhondda Valley the scheme was to pay the doctor threepence 
out of every pound earned in wages. This, of course, amounted 
to 1} per cent. In return for this the doctor had to supply 
complete medical and surgical attendance, and all drugs, surgical 
and medical appliances and dressings. The amount earned in 
wages in the two mines varied from £200,000 to £400,000 a year 
and 1} per cent on this yielded about £2,500 to £4,500 a year to be 
divided between the two doctors. 

The appointment of the doctor did not rest with the colliery 
proprietors, for Wales is a very democratic country. It was 
in the hands of a general meeting of the miners, and after the 
doctor was appointed he was more or less controlled by a Doctor’s 
Committee, elected from the employees of the mine. 

On the death of Dr. Cuthbertson, the committee, with true 
Celtic good nature, decided that his widow should continue to 
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draw the pay, provided she provided them with the services of 
a qualified doctor, together with medicines and so forth. 

In other words the widow could engage an assistant at a 
couple of hundred pounds a year, pay the drug bills, and live 
on the very substantial balance. 

This arrangement was a very generous one for the widow, 
and lasted for over two years, but, as might be expected, friction 
arose between the doctor who was being exploited for her benefit 
and the widow. Eventually, the Doctor’s Committee decided 
that the arrangement must come to an end. 

They gave the widow three months’ notice, and decided to 
appoint a doctor of their own for the three months and to elect 
a permanent surgeon at the end of the period. The surgery 
and dispensary were, however, in the widow’s house, so they 
arranged with her to grant the use of this accommodation for 
seeing out-patients and to provide a dispenser, drugs and dressings. 

In return she received the balance of their subscriptions after 
paying the doctor. The post was advertised in the Lancet, and 
there were numerous applicants as the pay was good for those 
days. I was on the spot and, thanks to the introduction of my 
friend, I was appointed. It was an interesting post for a young 
man, as the amount of surgery dealt with rivalled that of one of 
the Dublin hospitals. Accidents occurred daily and the hazardous 
nature of the miner’s life was brought forcibly home to me. 

The mining village consisted of a straggling street of ugly 
four-roomed houses. There was no cottage hospital nearer than 
Pontypridd, no theatre or any form of amusement in the whole 
of the valley. There were, however, plenty of public houses 
which were well patronised. Coal mining was a flourishing industry 
forty years ago and good money was being earned by all: Many 
of the houses had ten to fifteen pounds coming in weekly—or 
rather double these amounts fortnightly—as wages were paid 
every alternate week. Apart from the “pubs”, the sole amuse- 
ments were music, sermons and love-making. Music was the 
principal avowed passion of the miners and their families. The 
wretched jerry-built houses all contained an organ. Many, if not 
most, had a piano and a harmonium as well! A large proportion of 
the population played some sort of musical instrument and all 
sang either as soloists or in choirs. 

Next to music, the chapel was the great distraction of the 
miner’s life, and they adored sermons. They were willing to 
pay good money for what they wanted and a forcible preacher 
could demand a good fee. There is no exaggeration in the story 
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that in bargaining with the deacons a minister would say: “For 
one guinea I will preach you a ferry good sermon, for two guineas 
I will bring tears to the eyes of the wimmins and children, but 
for three guineas I will preach you a sermon which will knock the 
dust out of the cushions; yes, indeed!” 

The minister was a great power in the Welsh village, but only 
if he could preach rousing sermons. 

The Episcopal Church was in little favour, but here, as in 
Treland, it attracted those who strove to rise in their social 
position. 

The Welsh miner was a bit of a shock to any one accustomed to 
the courtesy and consideration for others displayed by all classes 
in Ireland. He had no respect for any one. He never raised his 
hat or cap to a lady and tried to avoid giving his medical adviser 
any title, and to address him by his surname only. 

If music is a refining influence it is a curious fact that in Bardic 
Wales courtesy is so lacking. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that it is a survival of primitive passions and has nothing to do with 
real culture. The Welsh miner of those days would sing like an 
angel, get worked up to the highest pitch of religious enthusiasm 
by a chapel sermon and go off to Cardiff next day for an orgy. 

Music and chapel were the two obvious amusements of the 
miner, but love-making was his real joy. 

Morals were certainly conspicuous by their absence. 

The miner had a horror of being childless, and his future 
spouse had to display her capacity for child-bearing before mar- 
riage. In Pembrokeshire there was an old established custom of 
courting in bed. 

Although so unlike in some ways, in others the Welsh customs 
recalled former days in Ireland. One point was the language 
difficulty. The Welsh miner, like the Irish peasant, spoke English 
as a foreigner. The language difficulty was very marked in the 
Wales of the ‘nineties. The domestic servant thought in Welsh 
and spoke and read English with some difficulty. This led to the 
following incident. 

The widow of an old doctor had stayed on in the valley and had 
a small house with one servant. The girl had a cold, and the old 
lady loved showing her knowledge of medicine and prescribing for 
all and sundry. She recommended the girl to get some ipecacuanha 
wine from the chemist. 

The following morning her early morning tea failed to arrive, 
and after ringing and calling several times she went up to the 
girl’s room. It presented all the appearance of a cross channel 
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steamer after a rough crossing. “Mary Jones,” said she, ‘what is 
the matter?” “Oh, mum,” moaned Mary, ‘‘it’s all that ippy 
wine.” “But, Mary, you must have taken too much.” “Well, 
missus, I forgot to ask Mr. Williams, so went by the label.” 
But how much did you take?” ‘Well, it said ten drops for 
an infant, thirty drops for an adult and a tablespoonful for an 
emetic. I knew I wasn’t an infant, I didn’t know what an adult 
be 4 I thought I must be an emetic and I took the dose for 
mi: 

As in Ulster, so in Wales, tea is on tap in every peasant house all 
day long, but there was this difference. In Ireland if poteen was 
not available, it was the only beverage and taken at every meal, 
but in Gwalia nearly every housewife brewed small beer, which was 
a most palatable and wholesome beverage. It contained very little 
alcohol, and the miners preferred ordinary beer which is indeed 
the national drink. Spirits were consumed freely in the public 
houses, but never kept in the miners’ homes. Not that they couldn’t 
afford them, but because, I think, they really preferred beer. Wine 
they had little use for, but champagne, because it was expensive, 
Was sometimes produced on state occasions. I have been offered 
It In a miner’s house after a difficult confinement. Indeed, difficult 
labours were the only midwifery cases in which the doctor was 
called in. Normal cases were attended by midwives, and if you 
were sent for you were expected to use instruments. There was 
no good in attempting to carry out Rotunda methods in this 
direction. If you did not use the forceps the midwife and relatives 
looked upon you as no good. The patient herself expected and 
even asked for “‘help”. Chloroform or other anesthetics were 
rarely used, you had to work by yourself, as consultations were 
looked on askance. The Welsh miner’s wife did not believe in 
staying in bed long after her confinement. Soon after my arrival 
I attended a woman in a difficult labour, and two days later called 
at the house and went straight upstairs. There was a woman at 
a wash-tub in the scullery with her back to me. On arriving 
upstairs I found the bed contained only the baby. On going down- 
stairs I found my patient wiping the soap-suds off her arm and 
laughing at me. She told me not to bother, as she never stayed 
in bed, and indeed would have a baby for a fiver for any neighbour, 
“‘yes indeed!” 

Another curious custom which the Welsh share with the Ulster 
folk is that they invariably give their children two names and always 
address them by both names in full. There are no ‘‘Bobbies” 
** Jimmies ” or “‘ Davys” in the homes of Wales or Northern Ireland. 
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One hears the mother calling: ‘“‘ Come in out of the wet, Robert 
John, or James George, or David William.” 

In Wales this practice applied to the head of the house as 
well as the children, who was addressed by his wife by his full 
patronymic, “John Jones”, ‘‘Owen Morris” or whatever it might 
be. fi 

It is curious that amongst an amorous race like the Welsh the 
terms of endearment, so dear to the Irish heart, are never used in 
ordinary conversation. One’s patients were more likely to call 
one “‘mister” than “doctor”, and the affectionate additions of 
one’s Irish patients, ‘‘darlint”, ‘‘jewel” and the like, had no 
equivalent amongst the Taffies. 

Another point of contact between the two races was the love 
of bartering. Taffy was just as fond of doing a deal as Paddy, and 
the longer the haggling went on the better he liked it. When the 
price was struck at last there remained—as in Ireland—the “‘luck” 
to be decided. This discount for cash might take as much argument 
as the original price, but in both countries the publican got it, 
whatever the amount. 

Hotels were few and far between in the Rhondda Valley, and I 
was warned that I must not stay with the doctor’s widow, so 
I obtained lodgings in the house of a check-weigher who was 
a sort of foreman. 

I was provided with an excellent bedroom, and had the use of 
the front room as a sitting-room, but I was obliged to have meals 
in the front kitchen. The family had theirs in the back kitchen, 
which was really a large scullery. The food was rough, but, on the 
whole, well-cooked and very plentiful. I paid two pounds a week, 
and as much beer as I cared to drink, both “‘small” and “‘bottled”, 
was thrown in. 

Life in a Welsh mining village was all very well for the miners. 
They may not have had the modern amusements of cinemas and 
the like, but they had their music, chapels and girls. 

To a professional man in those days it was a soul-destroying 
existence. There were no distractions and no means of keeping 
up-to-date, as professional associations or societies and hospitals 
for operative work were non-existent. 

Cardiff was a metropolis only to be visited at rare intervals, 
and holidays were difficult for the doctors, but a regular institu- 
tion with the miners of that time. Every miner and his family 
went to the seaside for a fortnight annually, but rarely went out 
of Wales. Penarth and Porthcawl were favourite places, as the 
miners’ ‘‘black back” was understood. I refer to the objection to 
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washing the back, as it weakened it! There were then no baths at 
the pitheads, but the miner had a hot bath in a large tub in the back 
kitchen most evenings. But the Welshman is nothing if he is not 
superstitious, and there was firmly grounded in his mind the belief 
that water weakens the back! 

I was not sorry when my three months sojourn came to an 
end, and politely declined to stand for election as Dr. Cuthbertson’s 
successor. 

My friend, however, did so, All went well with his candidature 
till the day of the election. He was well known and well liked, he 
made a good speech, but, of course, he spoke in English. His 
opponent was a Welshman and spoke in Welsh. That did it. The 
Welsh doctor was unknown, but he spoke the language, and no 
“foreigner” had a chance against him. 

On leaving South Wales, I came to London and took up a 
queer sort of job for experience. A retired Surgeon-Major of the 
Regular Army, called Bourke, had started a number of ‘‘Six- 
penny Dispensaries” in various parts of London. He acquired a 
number of corner houses in populous working-class districts. He 
fitted up the ground floors as waiting rooms, consulting rooms and 
dispensaries. Married couples were obtained to look after the 
premises and the doctor in return for a bed-sitting room and about 
ten shillings a week. Young bachelor doctors were engaged and 
guaranteed half of the first £6 a week taken in fees, ie., £150 
a year, and provided with a bedroom, sitting-room and attendance. 
They had to provide their own food. The doctors attended at the 
surgery two hours in the morning and three hours in the evening, 
and visited patients at their homes when sent for. 

The fees at the surgeries were sixpence for advice and medicine 
and the charge for visits was eighteen pence. Midwifery cases 
were undertaken for one pound, including all visits after the 
confinement! 

Bourke had nearly a dozen of these establishments dotted over 
London and some of them took upwards of £50 a week. 

He lived and practised himself in Redcliffe Square, Earl’s Court, 
but most of his time was spent in driving round in his carriage to 
his dispensaries collecting the cash. 

Bourke was a fine-looking man and was always immaculately 
dressed in what was in those days the doctors’ “‘livery”, frock 
coat, striped cashmere trousers and silk hat. 

He was, I believe, the pioneer of this kind of practice. 

It was a remarkable thing to find a retired Army surgeon with 
his remarkable flair for commercialising medical practice. He was 
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making a huge income for those days from his enterprise and 
was still going strong when I entered the Army myself, but on 
going abroad I lost sight of him. 

The supply of drugs in his dispensaries was, needless to say, 
limited to the cheaper medicines, and neither the man nor his 
methods appealed to me, so that I only stayed with him for about 
three weeks. 

Curiously enough, this period covered my first Christmas in 
London, and as I had no friends I well remember my first Christmas 
dinner in England. It consisted of a shoulder of mutton and some 
custard pudding! 

Going in to a well-known medical agent’s office, just off the 
Strand, very early in the New Year, I was asked to wait and seea 
Dr. Shapley from Sidcup, who wanted a locum tenens for about 
three weeks. I waited and saw Shapley, whose brother had just 
died in Leamington. He was on his way to the Midlands that 
afternoon to settle up his brother’s affairs for the widow. He 
engaged me on the spot, provided I proceeded to Sidcup at once. 
I agreed and within a couple of hours was on my way to what 
turned out to be a prolonged stay in a popular and pretty suburb. 

Shapley was in partnership with a Dr. Charles de Sambler 
Hoar, who was one of the most charming fellows it has been my 
good fortune to meet. They had a very big mixed practice and held 
any medical appointments which were worth having in the 
neighbourhood. 

Few private patients were seen in the partners’ houses, but a 
considerable number of club patients attended. The practice was 
nominally non-dispensing, but really dispensed by contract with 
the local chemists. The charge for visits ranged from three shillings 
and sixpence to half a guinea, according to the status of the patient. 
This charge included medicines, which could be obtained from 
any one of the local pharmacists. The pharmacists charged the 
firm a reasonable rate for the medicines and were paid half- 
yearly. 

The arrangements worked well and saved a great deal of trouble. 
The patients were given a prescription and there the matter ended. 
There was no worry about sending them their medicines. The 
only drawback to the system was that, notwithstanding arrange- 
ments that all prescriptions were to be retained by the chemists, 
patients could—and did—obtain “repeats”, with considerable 
profit to the pharmacist, but none to the prescriber. 

Soon after I took over Shapley’s locum the 1893 epidemic of 
influenza appeared and I was kept going night and day. When 
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he returned, Shapley was so pleased with my reception by his 
patients that he kept me on indefinitely and finally made me a 
nominal partner. I was provided with rooms in a house which let 
apartments and given £200 a year. This was exceptionally good 
pay for a medical assistant in those days, when locums only received 
three guineas a week and well qualified men were glad to get £150 
a year. 

Medical practice in the ‘nineties was very different from what 
it is now. In the first place there were no motor cars. Shapley 
kept three horses and did most of his work in a doctor’s gig. 
He had a brougham, but he only used it for night work and—for 
funerals! Telephones were not in use. All ‘“‘calls” were sent and 
received by messengers and “‘chits”. 

The club patient paid from a penny a week for attendance, 
so that the illness of very few members made a club the reverse of a 
paying proposition. 

A large number of our poorer patients belonged to an institution 
called the Chislehurst, Sidcup and Cray Valley Dispensary. They 
paid a small sum per quarter and were provided with a list of 
doctors and a prescription book. They adopted one of the doctors, 
and when they sent for him handed him their book, in which he 
entered his prescriptions. The book was then taken to the chemist 
who supplied the medicine. The books were called in quarterly 
and the accounts made up. The chemists received payment at 
contract rates, administration expenses were defrayed, and the 
doctors received the balance pro rata of what would now be called 
“their panel”. 

The total receipts of the practice were £2,500 a year, of which 
Shapley received two thirds and Hoar one third, after paying the 
chemist’s bills, which amounted to about £400 a year. In other 
words, Shapley received about £1,400 and Hoar about £700 
gross per annum. My so-called partners were charming fellows 
and I made a good many friends in the neighbourhood. 

Moreover, we each had an afternoon a week off to go to London, 
so life passed very pleasantly but was leading nowhere. 

Towards the end of 1894 I had a heart-to-heart talk with Shapley, 
and the upshot was that I was offered one-sixth share of the practice, 
amounting to about {400 a year at two and a half years purchase, 
that is about a thousand pounds. This meant that I would be little 
better off than I was already, but I would have the right to succeed 
the other partners in case one or other or both dropped out. As 
Shapley was only forty and Hoar thirty-eight years old at that 
time, there seemed little hope in this direction, so I decided to 
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endeavour to fulfil what had been the dearest wish of my heart 
since I left old Ternan, namely, join the Army. 

Shapley was very “‘sick”’ about my decision, but as he was never 
tired of expressing his own regret at not joining the Navy, his 
arguments against the step were not convincing. 

A successor was obtained and I left Sidcup after receiving a 
very substantial testimonial with a purse of fifty guineas from my 
personal patients. 
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What profession affords such scope for varied incident as that of 
a soldier? 

Change of clime, danger, vicissitude, love, war, privation one day, 
profusion the next—darkling dangers and sparkling joys. Zounds! 
there’s nothing like the life of a soldier. 

Samuel Lover. 


DecIDING to offer myself as a candidate at the Competitive 
Examination for the Army Medical Staff in January, I went up to 
London in December, 1895. 

I arranged to “grind” with Dr. Campbell, who had passed more 
men into the Army and Indian Medical Services than any teacher 


living or dead. 

I was fortunate, as Campbell was the best medical coach not 
merely in London, but perhaps anywhere in the world. He taught 
daily from eleven to one, or later, in the Working Men’s College 
in Great Ormond Street. 

To be handy for his class, I determined to take rooms in Blooms- 
bury, and, together with a future comrade, Marriott, I set out to 
find them. 

Now, as I had suffered during my long stay in Sidcup from the 
absence of a bath-room in my otherwise comfortable quarters, 
and Marriott was the son of a Colonel in the Indian Staff Corps 
and had the Anglo-Indian love of warm baths, we determined 
that we must have a bath-room with a hot water supply. 

It is eloquent testimony to the Victorian disregard for warm 
baths to say that we tramped Bloomsbury for days before we 
found a lodging-house which even pretended to be able to supply 
such a luxury. 

At last we received the required promise in a house in Gower 
Street, and the bath-room Jooked all right. When we had settled 
in, however, we found that the supply of hot water was very 
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fitful, and the spell of really severe frost which characterised the 
early part of 1895 put an end to our hopes of hot baths. 

We occupied what had formerly been the back drawing-room 
of a fine old house, and I well remember our difficulties in keeping 
even reasonably warm with an old-fashioned fireplace in which 
most of the heat of our very expensive coal fire went up the 
chimney. 

Marriott, whose Christian names were Walter Edward Purdy 
Vere, was soon christened “Johnnie”, and was a very cheery 
companion. Like myself, he had been to the Dublin School, but, 
unlike me, he did not care for life in England and longed for 
foreign parts. This feeling was shared by his family, who settled 
at Southsea on his father’s retirement, but soon went out to India 
to live amongst a colony of similar folk, settled around Ootacamund 
in the Nilghiris. 

Curiously enough, this feeling survived his subsequent wander- 
ings, and after serving throughout the War and winning the 
D.S.O. on the Western Front, I believe that Marriott settled in 
France after his retirement. 

The period of coaching with Campbell was strenuous. 

At. that time the Army Competitive Examinations included 
every subject in the medical student’s curriculum—and more! 
Not only had the candidate to pass written, oral and clinical tests 
in medicine and surgery, and “do” a surgical operation on the 
cadaver, but he was examined by paper and viva voce on all 
his earlier medical subjects, such as chemistry and physiology. 

Moreover the ‘‘ Natural Sciences”’, botany, zoology and physics, 
and French and German were added to the long list as optional 
subjects. 

Obviously an examination of this sort was a serious undertaking, 
as a man might be an excellent clinician and very weak on anatomy 
and materia medica—at least from an examinational point of 
view. Candidates coming straight from the medical schools had 
a great advantage, as they had not had much opportunity for for- 
getting the subjects of their earlier examinations, whilst the subjects 
for their Finals were still fresh in their minds. 

Men who, like the writer, had been in private practice for nearly 
three years, were at a real disadvantage, as subjects such as 
anatomy and chemistry were allotted the same number of possible 
marks as the practice of medicine and surgery! 

Campbell was invaluable to us all, especially to such candidates 
as myself. He knew his anatomy as well as he knew his surgery, 
and his physiology as well as he did his practice of medicine. 
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He used to run over the anatomy of a region, and, having 
impressed it on his pupils, he would proceed to discuss its medical 
and surgical diseases. 

Even chemistry and materia medica were no longer dry subjects 
when he talked about them in his pleasant voice and convincing 
manner. 

He knew every foible of the examiners, and he infallibly directed 
one as to what subjects must be mastered and what others could be 
either ignored or merely skimmed over. 

He saved us all an infinity of labour and could usually “spot” 
at least a couple of probable questions on each paper. 

He was, moreover, a capital judge of examinees and foretold 
the results of examinations with remarkable foresight. 

The examinations lasted for a fortnight. 

Thanks to Campbell’s tuition, I did well in the papers, but 
unfortunately developed an attack of influenza between the written 
and the practical part of the examination. This hampered me a 
good deal and prevented me from attempting the Natural Sciences 
part of the examination, as I had a temperature that day. 

Notwithstanding, I received a telegram from a well-known firm 
of military tailors early in March, informing me that I had obtained 
third place. This was eloquent testimony to the leakages which 
existed in the War Office in those days. 

It was well worth the tailors’ while to pay good money for this 
sort of information, and one could hardly do less than to give 
them an order for their trouble. 

As the first outfit of an officer cost upwards of £150, and he was 
often secured as a customer for life, there was a good margin of 
profit for the tailor. 

The War Office letter arrived, I think, a fortnight after the 
tailors’ telegram, and ordered me to report at 18 Victoria Street 
for the medical examination. 

In those days the War Office was on the site in Pall Mall now 
occupied by the Royal Automobile Club. 

I am a member of that cosmopolitan body, and on the rare 
occasions when I visit it, I think of its different denizens in 
Victorian days. 

The old Duke of Cambridge used to hold his levées about 
where the restaurant now stands. What would he think of the jazz 
bands and the popping of the champagne corks? 

As a matter of fact, they were not such bad old days, though 
when a button, badge or patrol jacket was changed—which 
happened rather often—we used to say that the Duke was hard 
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up and the tailors had made it worth his while to make a little 
work for them. 

There was, at any rate, a tangible head to the Service, and the 
Duke was quite accessible. The officer with a grievance could 
put his case to the Military Secretary, and ten to one the Duke 
would give him a hearing at one of his levées. If he was in the 
right—or at any rate if he appeared to be—the Commander-in- 
Chief would take the matter up and the officer had, so to speak, a 
“run for his money”’. 

In these days with an Army Council there is no real head of 
affairs, and the last word rests usually with the War ‘‘ House” 
official. 

The Medical Department was not in Pall Mall, but at 18 Victoria 
Street, in a building now occupied by commercial offices. 

The staff of the department consisted of the Medical Director- 
General, his deputy, another Surgeon-General, a Surgeon- 
Major as Statistical Officer, and a War Office clerk. This staff 
of four carried out the duties now performed by no less than 
eleven officers in Whitehall! 

My Medical Board consisted of three elderly Surgeon-Majors. 
They were very particular, and in testing my colour vision were 
so concerned at my failure to match the bundles of wool by which 
the test was carried out at that time, that they actually called in 
the Director-General—“ Jock” Mackinnon—in consultation! 

He gave me some wools, which I succeeded in matching, and 
gruffly said, “‘He’s all right.” 

A slight varicocele also worried the old gentlemen, and 
they only passed me provided I had this condition operated 
on. I must have been keen, as although I knew quite well that the 
operation was totally unnecessary, a few days later I went into 
the London Hospital to be operated on by Sir Frederick Treves. 

Treves was a friend of Dr. Shapley’s, and I had taken several 
patients to see him when I was at Sidcup, so I knew him very 
well. He admitted me to a students’ ward and was kindness 
itself, but he was called out of London to attend some distinguished 
person the day he should have operated on me, so that the “cure” 
was performed by his assistant surgeon, another distinguished 
man—young ‘‘John” Hutchison. 

This gentleman was far from being “young” in 1895, but he 
was given the nickname to distinguish him from his father, the 
eminent Victorian, who was still living and writing. 

The operation was quite successful, barring a couple of small 
stitch abscesses, which would cause horror nowadays, but were 
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looked upon quite complacently then, at a period when even men 
like Treves operated in dirty old frock coats and showed an ignor- 
ance of aseptic details which would shock a modern dresser. 

I joined up at Netley on April 2nd, 1895, and can still recall the 
pride with which I first donned the really handsome Mess kit of the 
old Army Medical Staff. As the uniform is now forgotten, it may 
be interesting to reproduce a photograph which gives the reader 
a good idea of what it looked like. (See illustration facing p. 60.) 

T had to find my way to Netley at my own expense, as a benefi- 
cent Government provided no outfit allowance, and, indeed, nothing 
it could possibly avoid for the embryo military medico of that 
period. 

Two ‘‘batches” of officer recruits for the Imperial and Indian 
Medical Services were passed through the Army Medical School 
annually. 

Mine was the summer batch for 1895, and consisted of twelve 
aspirants for the Army Medical Staff and eighteen for the Indian 
Medical Service. Candidates for both Services passed the same 
entrance examination, but had to declare beforehand which 
Service they wished to enter, as the conditions of admission were 
different. Candidates for the British Service had to produce 
strict evidence of unmixed European parentage, but persons of 
mixed blood and of Indian birth were admitted into the Indian 
Service. 

Moreover, the standards for eyesight and physical health were 
more stringent for the Army than for the Indian candidates. 

The entrance examination in London, comprehensive as it 
was, did not qualify for a commission. 

Both British and Indian aspirants went to Netley merely under 
instruction. In the case of both Services we were styled ‘‘Surgeons 
on Probation” and wore the undress and mess uniforms of Surgeon- 
Lieutenant, but no badges of rank. 

When we reported on arrival, we were told that we must address 
all commissioned officers as “‘Sir” and that we were not entitled 
to salutes from the non-commissioned ranks. 

We received eight shillings a day, with no allowances, but were 
provided with dingily furnished bedrooms. One soldier servant 
acted as “batman” to three of us. 

The first three probationers on the lists of both Services were 
quartered in the Mess and the remainder in the Hospital building. 
The Netley Mess was at that time the Medical Headquarters 
Mess for the whole of the Army, and it was a spacious structure, 
well provided with pictures of distinguished medical officers, 
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During the thirty odd years of its existence a very fine lot of silver 
had been presented either by groups of officers who had served 
in various campaigns, or by individuals. This was being steadily 
added to, as each batch of Surgeons on Probation presented silver 
to the Mess. On guests’ nights the dining-room presented an 
appearance which was most impressive to young doctors making 
their first acquaintance with Army life. 

The Army Medical School had come into existence in 1860, 
and was first located at Fort Pitt, Chatham, but was transferred 
to Netley when the Royal Victoria Hospital was built in 1863, 
to act as the receiving hospital for military invalids arriving in 
England from all parts of the world. 

Work started in the wards at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and the Surgeon on Probation had to write up the diet sheets 
for each of his patients. 

The Surgeon Probationer Course at Netley consisted of instruc- 
tion in military hospital routine in the wards, lectures on military 
medicine and surgery and laboratory work. 

In those days a considerable part of the Army surgeon’s time 
was occupied with his diet sheets. He had to write the name 
of the official diet when it was first ordered, and sign his name, 
in full. Subsequently he wrote the initial letters of the diet and 
appended his own initials daily. The diets were ordered a day 
ahead, and from the diet sheets the ward-master—who was a 
non-commissioned officer—compiled a form which went to the 
quartermaster as the authority for the issue of the patients’ diets. 

At that time the feeding of the inmates was the most important part 
of military hospital routine, and the aim of the military authorities 
was to keep the cost of dieting as low as possible. For this reason 
the medical officers could not order an egg for a patient’s breakfast 
without ‘‘writing up his case”. This meant that whether the case 
was of professional interest or not, it had to be recorded at some 
length in an official book if any addition to the diet was regarded 
as necessary. 

This procedure acted as a deterrent to the young doctor at all 
inclined to be over-generous in prescribing additions to the routine 
diet. 

Instruction in this sort of detail and in the supreme importance 
of having the heads of all the beds in the ward exactly the same 
distance from the wall, was all that I learnt from the Surgeon- 
Major of the Medical Ward to which I was first posted. 

The Medical Division was presided over by a charming old 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel, called Fairland. All the 
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senior officers then at Netley were in his Division, as the Surgical 
Division was under the control of a Surgeon-Major Whitehead, 
who was at that time one of the “‘white-haired boys” of the 
Army Medical Service. He had been on the staff of Charing 
Cross Hospital and taken the Fellowship of the English College 
of Surgeons. 

The Blue Ribbon of surgery was held by very few officers of 
the Army in those days, and still fewer had been on the staff 
of a London teaching hospital, so that Whitehead was naturally 
marked out for advancement, which had duly come his way. 

The charge of the Surgical Division at Netley was usually 
held by a Brigade-Surgeon, but it was rightly given to Whitehead 
as a comparative junior. 

The result was that all the medical officers under field rank 
were in his division, and I found them a good deal more human 
than the Surgeon-Majors, as they did try to teach me about 
invaliding documents and to give me tips with regard to looking 
after military patients, who differed in many ways from civilians; 
but I will defer reference to this point until later. 

At eleven o’clock daily we went to the Lecture Theatre, and 
were lectured to by the Professors of Hygiene, Military Surgery, 
and a subject which was then called Military, but would nowa- 
days be called Tropical Medicine. 

Lane Notter was the Professor of Hygiene. He was the immed- 
iate successor to Parkes, who was the founder of the Science of 
Hygiene. It is not known by many that the world owes the 
inception of the most modern of sciences—preventive medicine 
—to this great military surgeon and to the Army. Parkes was a 
great worker and a great thinker, and his book on hygiene was 
then the standard book on the subject, and subsequent explorers 
in the same field owe everything to the foundations of the science 
which were so well and truly laid by Professor Parkes of the 
Army Medical School. 

Notter was a dear old man and his knowledge of his subject 
was profound, but he was the worst lecturer to whom I have 
ever listened. He lectured straight out of Parkes’ book, of which 
he had recently edited a new edition, so one knew that one could 
read up his lecture at one’s leisure later on. 

Firth, who was later on my teacher in London, was Notter’s 
assistant, and supervised the excellent course of laboratory instruc- 
tion on analysis of food, water and air, which was later on to serve 
as part of my instruction for the London Diploma in Public 
Health, 
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Stevenson lectured to us on military surgery under difficulties, 
as he had had no war service, and even if he had, it would have 
been of little service, as the Army had recently been equipped 
with a new rifle—the Lee Metford—which revolutionised the 
effect of the weapon. A small bore bullet of great velocity was 
used for the first time. The wounds caused by the new bullet 
were small, and penetrated the tissues without causing much 
damage, which was an entirely different effect to the smashing 
results produced by the old Schneider and Martini bullets. 

Stevenson had only experiments on the cadaver and the American 
experiences in Cuba to go on, and he was no orator, but he made 
the best of a bad job. 

A retired officer of the Indian Medical Service was Professor 
of Military Medicine. When it is recalled that the transmission 
of malaria by the mosquito was still a mere guess of Manson’s, 
the great work of Ross had yet to be done, and the varieties 
of dysentery had still to be differentiated, it can be imagined 
that some of the teaching of this worthy old gentleman would 
horrify the youngest student of a modern school of tropical 
medicine. 

In one particular the Netley School was up-to-date. 

The War Office had recently appointed a young graduate of 
Trinity College to be Professor of Pathology in succession to an 
old regular officer. 

The new professor was Almroth Wright, and his work was 
soon to add to the laurels which Parkes had so plentifully bestowed 
on the Army Medical School. 

Wright very properly bothered his class very little with pathology, 
but gave us a course of instruction in bacteriology which could 
not be obtained for love or money anywhere else except at Netley. 

Wright lectured in his laboratories, and illustrated his addresses 
by experiments, some of which I can clearly recall over the long 
vista of years which have passed. He possessed a fascinating 
and forcible delivery, and laid a foundation of practical work and 
inspired us all with an enthusiasm which has stood us in good 
stead in later years. 

He was fortunate in his assistant, Professor David Semple, 
who in later years founded the Indian Pasteur Institute and the 
Egyptian Medical Research Department. 

Semple was succeeded by a still greater man, who was destined 
to become world-famous, Leishman. 

Leishman was after my time at Netley, but was later on my 
teacher in London. 
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Work at Netley was not strenuous. 

Except for the Orderly Medical Officer work finished at one 
o’clock and we were left to our own devices till dinner at seven 
o'clock, which was a parade. We had to appear in the ante-room 
a little before seven in correct Mess dress. If we wished to be 
absent, we had to obtain permission from the Commandant’s 
office. Netley in 1895 was commanded by a Surgeon-General, 
who presided at Medical Boards and was a sort of figure- 
head. Staff work in connection with invalids was carried out by 
a combatant full Colonel, who was styled Assistant Adjutant- 
General. The military control of medical personnel was vested 
in a remarkable personality of Brigade-Surgeon’s rank, George 
Evatt. 

Evatt was an Irishman of unbounded energy and resource. 
In civil life he would have been a successful politician. In the 
Army he was that rarest of all things a successful agitator and an 
ardent reformer. 

He was a strict disciplinarian and a firm believer in the future 
of the Medical Corps, but was convinced that its salvation could 
only be achieved by a body of medical officers who were trained 
soldiers and devoted heart and soul to the service of the military 
machine, 

He was fond of saying that when Napoleon’s chief surgeon 
was made a Peer of France he said to his Emperor: 

“Sire! You are too good to me. What can I do to make 
myself more useful to Your Majesty and your Army?” 

“Baron,” replied Napoleon, “learn every detail of its organisa- 
tion and its work.” 

Evatt went out of his way to talk to and to encourage me, and 
his soldierly bearing and devotion to the glorious profession of 
arms was inspiring to all. 

Netley had many social distractions, as there were a number 
of families, mostly retired Service people, living in the neighbour- 
hood, who were most hospitable to us. Many had charming 
daughters and the young Army and Indian “S.O.P.’s” were 
looked upon with considerable favour as more or less eligible 

artis. 

: Personally, I joined with three or four others in hiring a small 
yacht, and spent every spare moment on the Southampton Water 
or in the Solent. 

None of us knew anything about sailing, but after a couple 
of lessons from the owner, we navigated the little craft with all 
the valour of youth—and ignorance. 
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We had many narrow escapes, not the least of which was a 
voyage from Cowes to Netley at night. 

Grattan, who was to become my lifelong friend, and I sailed 
off to Cowes one Saturday morning and spent the day exploring 
the island. We got back to the yacht much later than we intended, 
and as there was very little wind, decided that we were likely 
to be some time on the journey. 

We had supper on shore and selected crabs as the most staying 
article of diet on the menu! 

We had some difficulty in getting out of Cowes Harbour, but 
outside there was a light wind and we made some headway. 
Half-way home, however, we were absolutely becalmed, and as 
we had no lights and the night was pitch dark, our position was 
precarious, for we were directly in the way of ships sailing for 
Southampton. ' 

We drifted about on the oily sea, and just at the darkest hour 
before dawn, when we were both half asleep, we heard—and 
saw—a great liner bearing down on us. 

Very agitated, we both yelled and got out the sweeps. We 
must have been observed at the last moment, for the great steam- 
ship swerved slightly and missed us almost by inches, but we were 
nearly wrecked by her swell after she passed. 

Shortly after the day broke and a breeze sprang up. 

We got back to Netley about seven o’clock, after an exciting 
experience which made us almost heroes for a few days. 

Whilst we were at Netley the Kiel Canal was opened, and we 
received visits from the American and Italian Fleets on their 
return from the opening ceremony. 

We gave dinners in honour of both fleets and were entertained 
in return on board the battleships. I remember very distinctly 
the dinner on board the Italian man-of-war. 

Our hosts provided us with at least half-a-dozen kinds of wine 
during dinner and then produced bottled ‘“‘Bass”, which they 
thought we would prefer to anything else they could offer us! 

The American sailors were a jolly crowd, but we were not 
impressed by their discipline, and they were no believers in 
Prohibition in those days. 

I remember that they brought an officer of Marines with them 
when they dined with us. The sailors were in Mess dress, but 
the Marine was in very uncomfortable full-dress tunic. Having 
sampled our cellar very freely, he told us that the American Naval 
officers did not look upon the Marines as ‘‘quite gentlemen” 
and would not allow them to have a Mess dress! 
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A great function of the period was an exchange of dinners 
between the Military “batch” at Netley and the Naval “‘batch” 
at the Royal Naval Medical School at Haslar. 

This was a survival of an ancient association between the two 
Services. Formerly both Naval and Military Surgeons went 
through their courses of instruction together at Fort Pitt, and it 
was possible to exchange from one Service to the other. 

The Naval Surgeons had an advantage over us; they were 
gazetted to commissions before they joined at Haslar. Our treat- 
ment was an example of the ungenerous attitude of the War 
Office of those days to its Medical Service. Our period of instruc- 
tion at Netley did not count as service for promotion or retire- 
ment; as I have already indicated, we received barely enough pay 
to settle our Mess bills. At the end of our four months’ course 
came a passing-out examination on all the subjects taught at the 
school. It lasted a week and was a severe test of the use we had 
made of our time. 

Two Surgeons on Probation of the Army and two of the 
Indian Service failed to satisfy the examiners, and were refused 
commissions. They had been put to the expense of providing 
themselves with uniforms and were too late to enter for the July com- 
petitive examination so as “to have another shot”. They received 
no compensation from either War or India Office, and this incident 
served to bring to a head the growing agitation against the ‘“‘ War 
House”’ which had recently arisen in the medical schools of both 
Great Britain and Ireland. The rejected candidates were all good 
men, and of the two refused commissions in the British Service 
one passed into the Navy at the next competitive examination and 
the other into the Indian Medical Service. 

Their failure reflected no credit on the administration of the 
school. The professors were all efficient, and one at least of them 
was brilliant; whilst the laboratory instruction was excellent, and 
even some of the subordinates were good teachers. There was 
one old fellow on the Public Health side who was nick-named 
“Tidy” after the famous chemist of that name. He was an 
excellent coach in laboratory methods and deservedly added 
to his income by devoting his leisure to some of us who found 
difficulty in returning to test tubes and retorts after clinical 
work, 

What was needed was a Director of Studies, with one or two 
assistants who would devote their energies to seeing that the young 
probationers were making proper use of their time. 

Personally, I took kindly to all the work, and not only succeeded 
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in passing out, but gained one place on the list and a special 
mention in military surgery. 

We left Netley on July 29th and joined at Aldershot on August 
ist. Here again we were treated ungenerously, as we were not pro- 
vided with warrants, but had to find our way to Aldershot at our 
own expense. 

We were told that no quarters were available, but that we would 
be provided with tents near the Medical Mess. My friend Grattan 
and I went down together and were treated kindly by the railway 
company, as we were given first-class tickets for third-class fares 
on production of our visiting cards. This privilege was abused, I 
suppose, and abolished later on when Lord Wolseley became 
Commander-in-Chief. Wolseley introduced the system of ‘‘tickets ” 
signed by commanding officers, which entitled their holders to 
first-class tickets for third-class fares. 

At Aldershot tents were provided, but no camp furniture, and 
as we had to report in uniform, it was necessary to go to the Queen’s 
Hotel to change. 

Having reported to the Commandant of the Depot, we arranged 
to hire the necessary camp furniture and started our first experience 
of camp life. 

I was gazetted a Surgeon-Lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Land 
Forces at an interesting period in the development of the Army 
Medical Service. 

Up to the year 1873 no such thing existed. Indeed, up till 1871 
no such thing as infantry regiments in the modern sense had 
come into being. 

The infantry largely consisted of a number of disconnected 
units which were distinguished by numbers and had no definite 
territorial associations. ‘The regiments numbered up to the 25th 
Foot (now the King’s Own Scottish Borderers) had two battalions, 
but the remaining units had only one battalion. 

The great War Minister, Cardwell, changed all this, and grouped 
the regular, militia, and volunteer infantry units into county 
regiments of two or more regular battalions and a varying number 
of militia and volunteer battalions. 

The grouping of the regular “‘ Foot” led to many heart-burnings, 
and in a few cases the first and second battalions of certain regiments 
would have nothing to do with one another. A notable example 
was the union of the very first of the single battalion regiments, viz., 
the old 26th with the old goth Foot. The former had been known 
for generations as the Cameronians and the latter as the Scottish 
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For many a day you could not offend an officer of the Camer- 
onians more highly than to call him a Scottish Rifleman, and vice 
versa. 

This feeling existed right up to the time when I joined the 
Service, but has happily been swept away, and the one regret 
of the few regiments which have only got one battalion, such as 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers and the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, is 
that their second battalions have been disbanded. 

Prior to 1873 all regiments of cavalry and infantry had their 
own medical officer. The officers were gazetted to the regiment 
and wore its uniform. 

There was usually a Surgeon-Major and a Surgeon to each 
unit, and the sick of the formation were treated in a regimental 
hospital. 

Obviously this arrangement was bad, even in peace time, as 
the regimental doctors had little opportunity for keeping up-to- 
date in their profession, and the little regimental hospitals had no 
organisation for nursing serious cases, whilst operative measures 
were manifestly impossible with the resources available. 

If the system was bad in peace time, it was obviously hopeless 
in war. 

The regimental doctors had no training to fit them for the 
purely military duties which fell to their lot on active service. 

Military Commanders found that one of the most important 
factors in all campaigns was the provision of field hospitals for the 
reception of sick and wounded, and stretcher-bearer organisa- 
tions for clearing the battlefields. Not only doctors but medical 
personnel was required for this important duty. 

The first step in providing medical rank and file was the forma- 
tion ofa Medical Staff Corps during the Crimean War. This 
Corps only existed for a couple of years and was succeeded by an 
Army Hospital Corps in 1857. 

When this Corps was formed the War Office held the view that 
the possession of a medical training and diploma in some way or 
other prevented a man from having the power of commanding 
troops! The military authorities of the day therefore placed the 
command of the new Corps in the hands of certain Ensigns of 
regiments, who were styled “Captains of Orderlies”. This 
system persisted till about 1875, when we find the depot of the 
Corps moved to Aldershot from Netley, with a Surgeon-Major 
in command, but an Officer of Orderlies as adjutant. 

The authorities were still shy of creating a corps with doctors 
actually in its commissioned ranks, so that when the Army Hospital 
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Corps became the Medical Staff Corps in 1884, although its 
command was entrusted to the officers of the new Medical Staff, 
they did not form part of the Corps. 

Whilst a Medical Corps was in the making the Army doctors 
struggled for emancipation from their position as regimental 
surgeons. 

The first step was taken in 1873, when the regimental system 
was abolished and the Medical Department formed. This was 
followed by the Medical Staff, and the new rank of Brigade- 
Surgeon was introduced to provide a grade between the Surgeon- 
Majors of over twenty years’ service and the Deputy 
Surgeon-Generals, who were purely administrative officers. 

The system of relative rank with purely medical titles did 
not satisfy any one, and as the military duties of the Army doctor 
grew more and more apparent and important, the War Office 
was obliged to give way and grant titles which indicated the 
military rank of the medical officers. 

A Royal Warrant came out in 1891, giving compound titles 
ranging from Surgeon-Lieutenant to Surgeon-Major-General. 
This was a step in the right direction, but the new titles were so 
clumsy that they obviously could not last. The retention of the 
Brigade-Surgeon’s rank did much to kill the compound title. 

Fancy a man being styled Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel 
So-and-So! 

This grade was retained for years after I joined, arid consisted 
of Lieutenant-Colonels of over twenty years’ service, selected for 
further promotion. 

When I joined at Aldershot the depot was commanded by an 
officer of this rank. The Brigade-Surgeons wore a special uniform 
and were a sort of hybrid between the executive and administrative 
ranks. 

The depot of the Medical Staff Corps at Aldershot existed for 
the training of medical officers and medical personnel of all ranks 
in the military portion of their duties. 

When I joined in 1895 it was one of the best drilled and most 
military formations in Aldershot. The Commandant was every inch 
a soldier, and our Adjutant, “‘Chappie Harris”, could drill a bat- 
talion as well, or better, than any officer in the garrison. 

We had been given some desultory instruction in company drill 
at Netley, but the depot did its best to make soldiers of us in two 
months. 

We drilled, attended orderly room, or went to the Company 
Officer from six o’clock in the morning till long after midday, and 
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then we went to the riding school of a cavalry regiment till four 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was a strenuous life, but most instruc- 
tive. 

After two months we were again examined. Again two who did 
not seem to have benefited sufficiently by the purely military 
instruction, were told that they must go through a further course 
with the next batch from Netley. 

On passing out we were sent to various military stations. I was 
fortunate enough to remain at Aldershot and was posted to No. 3 
Station Hospital. 

There were at that time three Station Hospitals for the gar- 
tison. The Cambridge Hospital at South Camp was modern and 
used for serious cases. 

No. 3 Station Hospital was also at South Camp and used for 
minor diseases and venereal cases, which were numerous at that 
time. It consisted of an old prison building and a number of 
wooden huts, which were a feature of Aldershot in the ’nineties. 
They were constructed in Crimean days, when the great camp at 
Aldershot was first formed, and most of them were a good deal 
the worse for forty years’ wear and tear. 

The Medical Mess was in one of these old huts, and for more 
than a year I lived in a hut which adjoined it. The wood was so 
rotten that one could push a stick through it in places, and the 
huts were cold and draughty in winter and hot in summer. 

Time passed very pleasantly in those care-free days, as the 
duties were light, and pay at the rate of £200 a year with staff 
allowances, was more or Jess sufficient for one’s needs. 

In the winter London was close at hand, and a great many of us 
went up most days by a two o’clock train. 

Dress for London was strict in the ‘nineties. A silk hat and frock 
coat were essential for formal occasions, and nothing less than a 
dark suit and a bowler hat would be tolerated. When I see my 
degenerate successors coming into “The Rag” or “The Senior” 
in sloppy lounge suits, soft collars and squash hats, I can imagine 
that their appearance must make the Mess Presidents of my youth 
turn in their graves. 

In the summer months camps and exercises kept us busy. 

Field days were very frequent and the younger medico 
got more than his share. One of my pleasantest experiences 
was as Medical Officer of the Telegraph Battalion of the Royal 
Engineers. 

We marched from Aldershot to Sevenoaks, laying an air line all 
the way. We passed through parts of the country where soldiers 
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were rarely seen, and both officers and other ranks were féted at 
each camp, going and returning. 

We were asked out to dinner almost nightly, and what pleased 
our hosts most, I think, was that we took no evening dress with us 
but we wore the really attractive Mess dress of the period. 

Our charming Commandant, Major Hildesley, looked upon our 
exercise as-a recruiting march, and we wore full dress whenever 
it was possible. 

Khaki had not been introduced, so that our scarlet, blue and 
gold made a brave show. 

Scarlet, blue and gold were all very well for the country roads 
on an expedition of this sort, but were very unsuited for the dust 
of Aldershot and elsewhere. 

The scarlet and blue were brown with dust after field days, and 
it was heart-breaking work for the troops keeping their kit clean 
in dust and mud. 

They managed it somehow, as I well remember the wonderful 
turn-out of a Royal Horse Artillery Brigade of which I had 
charge one very wet summer. 

Somehow or other the “‘jackets” of both officers and men seemed 
little the worse for the weather. 

Another interesting experience was the charge of a militia 
brigade out for training. It was the officers’ annual holiday. 
They provided themselves with the most ‘palatial Mess tents, 
equipped with every comfort, and as the caterers had carte blanche, 
they did themselves well in every way. 

Some of these militia battalions had fine histories, and during 
their existence had amassed collections of plate which would almost 
vie with those of a Guards Regiment. 

It is sad to think that these fine units have been swept away, 
as amongst their officers were some of the keenest soldiers I have 
met. Indeed, there existed a sprinkling of officers in each regiment 
who were “‘professional militiamen”. They had joined with a 
view to passing into the line through its wonderful old back door, 
but had no gift of passing examinations, and had failed to get 
through the comparatively easy tests for officers who had done 
militia training. 

They were no scholars, but they belonged to that wonder- 
ful brotherhood I was to meet again in India—the men of 
many races who will accept no other service but that of the 
sword. 

Officers were always scarce at depots and during trainings, so 
that these men were kept almost constantly employed. They 
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drew the Army pay of their rank and a special militia allowance, 
so, barring the fact that they were not earning a pension, they 
were as well off as any one else. 

Many of these militia soldiers rendered yeoman service and 
attained high rank in the Great War. 

Nearly three years passed happily at Aldershot, but I was not 
sorry when my orders to embark for India arrived. 


CHAPTER V 
THE ‘“‘SHINEY” 


Now it is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle the Aryan 
brown, 

For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles, and he weareth the 
Christian down; 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white with the name of the 


late deceased, 
And the epitaph drear, “A fool lies here who tried to hustle the 


East.” 
The Naulakha. 


Wuitst I was stationed at Aldershot I had made numerous 
trips to Southampton with battalions or mixed bodies of troops 
embarking for service in all parts of the world. 

It was then a strict rule that all troops proceeding by road or 
rail should be accompanied by a medical officer supplied with a 
Field Medical Companion, containing sufficient drugs and dressings 
to deal with sudden illness or accident. 

The War Office of the day was not like the Irishman who 
reported to his English employer that his father had just died. 
“Tm very sorry to hear that your father has passed away, Mike. 
What doctor attended him?” 

“Ah, shure, sor, me father wouldn’t have no dockther. He just 
wanted to die a natural death.” 

The military authorities were determined that no soldier should 
die a natural death! 

The picturesque old troopships, the Malabar and the Fumna, 
had just been condemned as unseaworthy, and their places had 
been taken by four hired transports, two belonging to the P. & O. 
and two to the ‘‘ British India”, which was then a separate steam- 
ship company. The new boats would hardly pass muster nowadays, 
as they were intermediate ships, but they were the height of luxury 
compared with the old troopers. 
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Even married subalterns often obtained cabins with their wives, 
as there was nothing comparable with the “Dovecote” of the 
troopships in which all the subalterns’ wives were herded together. 

I embarked on the P. & O. Simla, and the voyage to India 
occupied a little over three weeks. 

It was an interesting experience. 

I had charge of the women and children, who constituted a 
considerable proportion of the passengers. 

The weather was stormy even in the Mediterranean, and the 
roughly constructed bunks in which the soldiers’ wives were 
accommodated suffered from the constant buffeting of the waves. 
Some of the upper berths gave way and deposited their occupants 
with considerable force on the women and children in the lower 
berths, There were no bones broken, but many bruises, and the 
women got thoroughly ‘“‘fed-up” with their accommodation. 
Land was in sight just off Tunis when a deputation of women 
waited on me and insisted that they should be put on shore! 

A judicious talking to, some activity by the ship’s carpenter and 
his mates, and bottles of stout all round, combined with some abate- 
ment of the storm, decided them that after all they might as well 
proceed to India! 

Part of my charge consisted of an interesting batch of young 
women, who were borne on the books as ‘‘prospective wives” 
of non-commissioned officers serving in all parts of India. Most 
of these young women had never seen their future husbands. The 
courtship had been carried on by correspondence, and these 
sporting girls had set out on a voyage half round the world to 
marry men they had never seen. Government provided them with 
free passages, and if they found on arrival that they did not like 
the man of their choice, they would be brought back to England. 
The soldier, however, had no choice, he must marry the girl or 
pay her passage both ways! 

The marriage had to take place immediately the girls disem- 
barked, and although the “‘prospective wives” were a mixed bag, 
and some of them were no beauties, I never heard of either party 
going back on his, or her, bargain. 

Like the Irish marriages I have talked about previously, these 
curiously arranged alliances were quite as successful as love 
matches. I met a couple of these women later on in Umballa, and 
they were perfectly contented, and model wives and mothers. 

We arrived at Bombay late in the evening and could not disembark 
till the following day. A smart young bombardier of the Horse 
Artillery could not bear to wait till the following morning, so he 
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came out to the ship in one of the native sailing craft. He was 
not allowed on board and could not see his future mate, as the swift 
tropical darkness had descended, but they shouted to each other for 
the first time! . 

On disembarkation I learned the part of India to which I 
had been allotted. This was a particular hardship of the period. 
You could apply for a particular command, but did not know 
until you arrived in India where the authorities had decided to 
send you. This was particularly unfair, as India presents a vast 
variety of climates, and is, indeed, a sub-continent rather than 
a country. 

The outfit for the different parts is widely different, as the 
Punjab has a long cold weather spell when warm clothing is 
essential, whereas Madras is merely ‘‘hot and hotter”, so that 
tropical kit is worn all the year round. 

India is so much in the public eye at the moment, that it is 
interesting to recall a simple fact like this, as it brings home 
the failure—even of those who ought to have known better—to 
appreciate the vastness of India. 

It may not, indeed, be out of place here to remind the reader 
that in considering our Great Dependency we are dealing with a 
country as large as Europe if we leave out Russia. For thousands 
of years India was a mere geographical expression, the name of a 
land area, but never of a single state. 

It is not, and never was even as homogeneous as Europe, as 
within its boundaries are very highly-civilised states and tribes 
of ignorant savages. 

It was not till the British rule was established that the whole 
country was welded into what is really already a federation of 
nations under one supreme head—the King Emperor. 

The impulse which drove the British to India was not conquest, 
but trade, and the anomalies we find in the Government of India 
are due to the slow evolution which has taken place from conditions 
established to meet trading requirements. By their Charter of 
Incorporation the control of the Company of Merchants of the 
London trading into the East Indies was vested in a Governor 
with a General Court of Proprietors and a Court of Directors. 
The factories and affairs of the Company on the east and west 
coasts of India were administered at each of the principal settle- 
ments. The headquarters for Madras were in Fort St. George, 
for Western India in Bombay, and for Bengal in Fort William, 
Calcutta. Each of these places constituted a ‘‘Presidency”, with 
a President or Governor and a council consisting of the senior 
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servants of the Company. The “‘Presidencies” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the Directors in England. 

The collapse of Government in India, consequent on the decay 
of the Moghul power and the intrigues of the French on the east 
coast, forced the officers of the East India Company to assume 
territorial responsibilities, in spite of their own desires and the 
insistent orders of their Directors. The Court in London viewed 
with the strongest displeasure the expensive martial activities of 
its officers. 

Punch brings out this fact when Sir Charles Napier, after the 
conquest of Sind in 1844, made his report, in the one word, 
“ Peccavi!” 

The Indian Empire extends over upwards of two million square 
miles. The vastness of the country can only be grasped by contrast. 
So that it is helpful to remember that Burma is about the same 
size as Great Britain, Bombay Presidency is as big as Spain, 
whilst Madras, the Punjab, Baluchistan, the Central Provinces 
and Rajputana, are all larger than the British Isles. Again, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces are larger than Italy, whilst 
the Sovereign States of Hyderabad and Kashmir have greater 
acreage than Scotland and England, excluding Yorkshire. 

The total population is more than three hundred millions. 
In considering the question of population, if the same system of 
contrast is applied, we find that the population of India exceeds 
that of Europe without Russia, and is considerably more than 
three times that of the United States of America. The United 
Provinces and Bengal Presidency have as many inhabitants 
as the British Isles, Bihar and Orissa as France, the Punjab as 
Spain and Portugal combined, the Central Provinces as Brazil, 
Hyderabad and Burma as Egypt, the Central Provinces and 
Rajputana as Scotland and Ireland combined, and Assam as 
Belgium. 

I didn’t grasp all this at the time, but I have set out these facts, 
as they will, I hope, enable the reader to follow my story. 

I was lucky on arrival, as I was ordered to join the Tirah Expedi- 
tionary Force at Nowshera. 

Even orders to proceed on active service did not, however, 
prevent the babus on the Bombay staff from sending me to Deolali 
with a troop train. Deolali was at that time the great rest camp 
for Northern India. All troops were sent there on disembarkation 
at Bombay, and after several uncomfortable days in the so-called 
“‘rest”” camp, were sent by a series of other “rest”? camps to their 
destinations. 
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It was a pernicious system, as these camps were hotbeds of 
disease. Young inexperienced troops were dumped down for 
longer or shorter periods with equally inexperienced leaders, and 
they either ate or drank some bazaar poisons, indulged in illicit 
amours with the women who haunted the vicinity of the camps, 
or exposed themselves unnecessarily to the treacherous Indian 
sun. Sunstroke and fever were so common during or immediately 
following a stay at Deolali, that Tommy called it ‘‘Dulaly Tap”’. 
“Tap” is a Hindustani word meaning fever, but Tommy invented 
the term to signify a tap or knock on the head from the sun. 

At Deolali the mistake of delaying me was realised, and I was 
directed to proceed at once to the Frontier; but Indian red tape 
was still in evidence. The regulations provided that officers 
must travel by the cheapest route, so that I was not sent by the 
mail train, but by a narrow gauge line as far as Delhi. This meant 
that I had to change several times and spend the most of a couple 
of nights at railways stations. 

Christmas Day happened to be the second day of this journey, 
and I had my Christmas dinner at the railway station at Indore. 
It was a bad dinner even for an Indian railway station, and the 
restaurateur had run out of wine. The only beverage I could get 
was a bottle of much-advertised shilling port, for which I was 
charged three rupees. 

I wasn’t much of a judge in those days and remember enjoying 
the stuff very much. This experience reminds me of the old 
lady who had become anemic and was recommended to take 
port “‘for her blood”. She went to her wine merchant and took 
up a great deal of his time looking at different expensive brands. 
She thought they were all too dear, so he eventually produced a 
shilling port. 

“But,” she asked, ‘‘is this port good for the blood?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” replied the disgusted salesman, “but 
it’s b—— good port for a shilling!” 

At last I arrived at Nowshera, and anything more unlike the 
popular impression of “India’s coral strand” than the famous 
frontier cantonment presented that December morning, would 
be difficult to imagine. It was overcast, bitterly cold, and there 
were frozen puddles on the ground. There was no vehicle for 
hire, as all transport had been commandeered for the war. For- 
tunately, I had picked up a servant at Deolali, who had been left 
behind by a sick officer invalided home by the last transport. He 
was fairly intelligent, so I left him in charge of my kit and walked 
to the Hospital. I found that there were no quarters available 
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for me, but was lent a bullock tonga for my kit and directed to 
the dak bungalow. 

The dak bungalow is a great Indian institution, a relic of 
the pre-railway staging days in the country. It provides some 
sort of cover and food for the traveller. Each bungalow has from 
four to six bedrooms, which are sufficiently furnished and clean. 
There is a caterer called the Khansama, and a sweeper and bhistie, 
or water-carrier. The Khansama can supply simple meals and 
very often whisky and soda. The bhistie supplies hot water 
for baths. i 

Travellers are charged a fixed rate per night, which is collected 
by the authorities, and the Khansama gets a small retaining 
wage, but makes his living out of providing food and drink for 
his “guests”. 

No bedding is provided anywhere in India, except in very few 
de luxe hotels in the Presidency towns. This is a wise arrangement, 
as Indian standards of cleanliness are low and insects abound! 

Carrying my own bedding with me, I have travelled many 
thousands of miles in India, and have never seen a trace of vermin 
in my clothes or bedding, which was very different from one’s 
experience in Europe during the Great War. 

On arrival at the Nowshera dak bungalow, I found that it 
was full, so I was obliged to call for further assistance so as to 
get an occupant evicted who had been in the Bungalow longer 
than the regulation forty-eight hours. As a matter of fact we 
doubled up and a day or two later I found accommodation in one 
of those mushroom hotels which spring up at bases. It was 
called the ‘‘ Malakand Field Hotel” and was really quite comfortable. 

The end of 1897 had witnessed a great upheaval on the North- 
West Frontier of India. The whole of this part of the country 
is flanked by high mountain ranges, with the River Indus flowing 
more or less parallel with them on its way to the sea at Karachi. 
These mountains are pierced by passes at intervals, which have 
given access to invading armies from the days of Darius. The 
principal passes are the Khyber, the Malakand, the Bolar and 
the Tochi, which all played an important part in the Tirah Expedi- 
tion, which was the first campaign of first-rate importance which 
disturbed the latter half of the peaceful Victorian age. 

The Malakand witnessed the march of Alexander into the 
Punjab and some of the most important incidents in 1897, but 
the chief interest centred round the Khyber Pass, which 
was then, and still is, the high road to Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, 
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When we took over the Punjab after the Sikh wars, the mountain 
regions were occupied by warlike tribes, given the generic name 
of Pathan. They lived in fortified villages and carried on an 
internecine warfare with each other. 

We continued the policy of the Sikh rulers which left these 
tribes independent to form a sort of buffer state between the 
frontiers of British India, Persia and Afghanistan. This policy 
could hardly fail to lead to trouble, and the history of the Border- 
land since we first occupied Peshawar to the present day has been 
one long series of campaigns, expeditions and blockades of varying 
degrees of difficulty and importance, directed against nearly all 
the trans-Border tribes. Sometimes we have quarrelled with one 
tribe, and sometimes with another, but rarely, as on this occasion, 
have we had to wage war against coalitions of several. 

The tribes, generally speaking, fear and distrust one another, 
but they are fanatical sons of Islam and can be united to common 
action by the call of religion. This is what happened in 1897: 
a mad Mullah preached a holy war against the Infidel, and the 
tribesmen rallied in their thousands, inspired not only by religious 
zeal, but by greed. They had experienced a bad harvest in their 
upland acres, and were there not food, rifles and money in plenty 
in the smiling valley of Peshawar? 

They were by no means despicable foes. 

Every man in the trans-Border region must be a fighter. He 
ploughs his fields and gathers his harvest with a loaded rifle on 
his shoulder, and he has learned to use every kind of firearm, 
from the ancient smooth bore jezail to the most modern magazine 
rifle. He must be a good shot, as family feuds are common, and 
if he is not able to shoot quickly and to shoot straight, he does 
not last long in the Hills of Tirah. 

Physically the Pathan is a very fine animal; hook-nosed, 
eagle-eyed, erect as a dart and agile as the wild goat of his own 
hills. 

I always think that the old-time Scotch Highlander must have 
been much like the Pathan—fierce, fanatical and fearless. 

It is a hard life in those mountain ranges, but the climate is 
cool and the tribesman is no vegetarian. Indeed, he is a big 
meat eater. I have seen four Khyber Riflemen, who had been 
assisting in a successful expedition after oorial (wild sheep) polish 
off a sheep between them. There was literally nothing left but 
bones and belches! I was rather annoyed by the belches at first, 
but, like Sir Walter Lawrence, learnt to understand that they 
were meant to express the guests’ satisfaction with the feast. 
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The tribesman is feared by the milder people of the plains, 
and his mountain ranges are given an appropriate name by the 
mild Hindus. They call them Yagistan—the Land of Unrest. 
It is well named so at all times, but was particularly disturbed 
when I first made its acquaintance. 

The method of warfare adopted by the tribesman was to 
endeavour to cut off columns or parties of troops, and to give 
us no rest at night. The Pathan was a most effective sniper, 
and showed immense skill in finding inaccessible sniping posts, 
from which it was wellnigh impossible to dislodge him. From 
his lofty eeries he was able to hit men lying on the ground, so 
that it was necessary to burrow out a hollow to sleep in. When 
it was possible to line this hollow with bhoosa—the chopped 
Beir used for feeding bullocks—it made quite a comfortable 

ed. 

Ambulance transport consisted of dhoolies and bullock tongas. 
Stretchers have never been adopted in our little Indian wars, 
as from time immemorial the dhoolie has been the general method 
of transporting the sick and wounded. 

The dhoolie consists of a canvas bed, on which a man can 
lie full length. It is provided with a light wood framework, 
covered with coarse canvas, and is carried suspended from a 
stout bamboo pole. 

: The patient is protected from the pitiless Indian sun during 
the day, and at night the dhoolie provides not only a bed, but a 
tiny tent as well. 

The bearers were all specially enrolled Indians, mostly belonging 
to a special caste of Hindus called Kahars. 

The Kahars from Upper India were fine sturdy fellows and 
of a wholesome loyal type, but those from Madras were of a 
much inferior type, mentally and physically. 

Kahars formerly served on an enlistment service for life, 
that is to say for thirty years, but not many years before the 
commencement of the “Tirah Show” their term of service 
had been changed to enlistment for three years, which could 
be extended or not, according to the state of the man’s health H 
and the actual requirement of Army Headquarters at the 
time. 

This had the effect of preventing the best men from offering 
themselves, as they would not run the risk of being thrown out 
of work at the end of a short period of service. 

The result was that some of the men employed in 1897 and 
later years were merely coolies. 
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When carried by well-trained men the dhoolie was a very 
comfortable form of transport for the wounded, as the easy and 
yielding tread of the Indian bearers obviated any jolting. 

There was no swinging from side to side or rocking, as the 
men’s feet just cleared the surface of the ground, giving the 
impression that they were pushing the dhoolies along rather 
than carrying them. 

The Kahars were much sought after as bearers or personal 
servants. 

In addition to the dhoolies the only other forms of transport 
were riding mules and ambulance tongas. 

The riding mules were well-trained animals and most useful 
for lightly wounded on mountain paths. 

The tongas were drawn by two bullocks and designed to carry 
four men sitting up or two lying down, or one recumbent and 
two sitting up. 

The ambulance tonga was merely an adaptation of a form of 
conveyance very common over the whole of India and well 
adapted to the country and its roads of the last century. It was 
the modern descendant of the ancient war chariot, in which the 
animals were yoked or harnessed to a draught pole by means 
of a bar, which crossed the backs of the animals and was fixed 
by traces and pole-straps. 

The Government tonga consisted of a strong framework on 
two side springs, and a back spring resting on an axle connecting 
two stout wheels. The body was roomy and the two sides 
curved slightly outwards. Two wounded men lying side by 
side, with their heads raised and feet to the front of the carriage, 
were in a fairly comfortable position. The conveyance had a 
roof and curtains capable of being closely fastened, so as to 
provide for the patients at night. Their kits were stored in a 
space underneath, and rifles and belts were carried strapped to 
the roof of the carriage. The driver sat on the pole to which the 
animals were yoked, and when the bullocks were removed the 
tonga rested in the horizontal position by means of a support 
attached to the pole. 

The conveyance was really comfortable enough, but, my God! 
it was slow. Two and a half miles was about the pace of the 
bullocks. Yet the Government of India actually sent these 
tongas to Mesopotamia during the Great War. They were 
used in the advance to Baghdad in 1917. The official historian 
says mildly: ‘“‘The Indian tongas with ox transport were much 
too slow and their capacity was very limited.” 
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The Tirah campaign was notable for two medical points. In 
the first place we had our first experience of gunshot wounds 
made by small-bore rifles, as the Afridis had stolen large numbers 
from British sentries. The methods of the Pathan rifle thief 
were simple. He used to creep up on the unfortunate Tommy, 
rip him up with the dreadful Afridi knife which he carried in 
his teeth, and make off with his rifle. The number of these 
thefts from Frontier cantonments was so great that the authorities 
were at their wits’ ends, until someone thought of arming the 
sentries with old Schneider rifles. These weapons were not 
worth stealing and the sentries were no longer murdered. 

The other medical point of interest was that X-rays were 
used for the first time in warfare. They were a great novelty, 
and their presence in the field was due to the enterprise of 
Surgeon-Major Beevor, who had recently transferred to the 
Medical Staff from the Scots Guards, in which he had been a 
regimental medical officer. 

A curious coincidence of the period was the names of some 
of the medical and military notabilities. In two days the British 
General Hospital at Nowshera was visited by Slaughter, Blood 
and Gore! Slaughter was the name of the Principal Medical 
Officer at Peshawar, Blood (Sir Bindon) was the Commander 
of the Buner Column, whilst Surgeon-General Gore was the 
Principal Medical Officer of Her Majesty’s Forces in India. 

With the end of the cold weather the campaign came to an 
end. It had inflicted material losses on the tribesmen, and 
showed them that the British Raj could put plenty of gallant 
troops into the field; but our losses in blood and treasure were 
heavy. 

Sickness, however, was a far more serious enemy than the 
tribesmen, as there were twenty-five admissions for disease for 
one from wounds, and fourteen deaths due to the microbe for 
every man credited to the Afridis. 

In accordance with the policy of the period of maintaining a 
large number of regular troops on the Border, it was decided to 
retain a Brigade at Landi Kotal, which is situated at the further 
end of the Khyber Pass. This Brigade suffered a heavy toll from 
sickness and sniping, and was strongly resented by the tribesmen. 
Any indiscretion, such as wandering outside the perimeter of the 
camps, brought a rifle bullet as a reminder from some watchful 
enemy. The skill of the Pathan rifle thief was never better exempli- 
fied than by an incident which occurred in the guard tent of the 
Hampshire Regiment during this occupation of the Khyber. The 
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men’s rifles were buried under a charpoy or native bed, and the 
sentry armed with an old Schneider. The thieves managed to 
enter the tent and get away with all the valuable rifles without 
alarming either the sentry or the guard! 

There was a section of a Field Hospital with the Brigade, and 
most of the personnel was Indian. One morning I received a letter 
from my babu, or native clerk, asking for an increase of pay and 
a ‘“‘spot” of leave. He pointed out his domestic trials and the 
expenses of maintaining his wife and a growing family in India 
whilst he was on active service, and concluded his flowery epistle 
as follows: 

“May the Lord God Almighty, which gentleman your Honour 
greatly resembles, grant you the best of luck!” 

At last, in March, 1899, in anticipation of a policy which I 
shall refer to later, it was decided to leave the Khyber and the 
Khyber Brigade was disbanded. 

On my return to India I was granted some well-earned leave, 
and decided that: 

“After the dreary waiting when on Khyber’s hills we lay,” I 
deserved a return to civilisation and comfort. 

I decided to spend my leave at Mussoorie, as the most cheery 
hill station. Mussoorie is known as the Margate of the Himalayas, 
and attracts a great number of holiday-makers from Calcutta and 
the commercial centres of the United Provinces, such as Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. 

It is a purely civil station and there are no “‘brass hats” to 
interfere with the young officer on pleasure bent. It is approached 
through the beautiful Dehra Dun Valley, which was ceded to 
the British after the Gurkha War of 1815. 

In 1899 there was no railway nearer than Saharanpur. Owing 
to the heat the journey was performed at night by ddk gharri, a 
clumsy vehicle not unlike a bathing machine, and Rajgarh, at the 
foot of the mountains, was reached in the early morning. Break- 
fast was taken at a little hotel and a further ascent of about four 
thousand feet was made by ponies, which were hired for three or 
four rupees. 

The little “tats” were not much to look at, but they climbed the 
hill in fine style. 

I found very comfortable quarters at the Charleville Hotel, 
which was then the best hotel in India, if not in the East. 

The proprietor, Mr. Wurtzler, had come out to India with King 
Edward when he was Prince of Wales, and had stayed on, in the 
country, to the great benefit of visitors to Mussoorie, 
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The food was excellent, and there was a most cheery lot of 
visitors, many of them ‘‘grass widows”. 
The climate was delightful and the views superb. On the south 
side one looked out over the lovely Dun Valley and across the 
Sawalik Hills to the grilling plains, whilst to the north there was a 
magnificent range of snow-clad peaks. 
The wonderful food which the hotel provided, the bracing 
air and the care-free atmosphere, led many visitors into mischief. 
At six o’clock a hotel bell was rung every morning, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that it was a sorting-out signal for visitors 
to return to their own rooms. . 
I was lucky enough to strike up a friendship with the civil 
surgeon, and for assisting him in a very trying case of eclampsia 
I received a fee which was very helpful in settling a hotel bill, - 
which, though far from being excessive, was a serious matter for 
‘ a young officer still receiving only three hundred and fifty rupees 
a month. 

I may here say that if the War Office scourged the young medico 
of those days with whips, the Government of India scourged us 
with scorpions. 

The new Royal Warrant which gave substantive military rank 
to medical officers of both British and Indian Services, had been 
published in the previous year, but the Government of India 
refused to recognise the rank, so that Captains of the R.A.M.C. 
were drawing less pay than officers of the same rank in all other 
arms of the Service. 

We had, however—if we were lucky—chances of earning a 
little extra in private practice. It must be understood that up till 
- comparatively recently the best of all medical practice from 

Peshawar to Cape Comorin was in the hands of the Indian Medical 9 
Service, which had started at the very beginning of the operations 
of the Company of Merchant Adventurers trading to the East 

* Indies. Its numbers grew as the commercial and military activities 
of John Company expanded, and its officers played an important 
part in both diplomatic work and in the expansion of the Com- 
pany’s trade. Dr. Gabriel Boughton accompanied a mission from 
Surat to the Court of the Moghul Emperor Shah Jehan, and when 
in the service of the Moghul Viceroy, obtained permission for 
the Company to import goods into Bengal duty free. 

Another member of the Company’s Medical Service, Dr. 
William Hamilton, accompanied a mission to Delhi seventy years 
later, and his surgical skill brought the Company into favour and 
largely contributed to the success of the mission. 
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At the capture of Calcutta in 1756, when Drake fled to his 
ship, Dr. Holwell took command of the garrison and was one of 
the survivors of the Black Hole. 

Later Holwell became for a short time Governor of Bengal. 

Another I.M.S. doctor, Sir John O’Neill, became Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Persia, and, indeed, medical officers have 
played an important part in very many non-medical spheres in 
India. 

In later years this grand old Service has ceased provid- 
ing governors to provinces and ambassadors to the Foreign 
Office, but it has provided the Indian people with a fine body 
of physicians, surgeons, and research workers. In India to this 
day a military title is a guarantee of efficiency, and Indians 
who have held temporary commissions in the I.M.S. invariably 
retain their military titles, which are regarded by both them 
and their patients as more important than mere academic dis- 
tinctions. 

The I.M.S. officers, after a period in military service, usually 
pass into civil employment. 

The Government Civil Medical Service is controlled in each 
province by a Surgeon-General or Inspector of civil hospitals. 
Each district and large town has a civil surgeon, who has charge 
of a large civil hospital. 

These civil surgeons enjoy the cream of the medical practice, 
and the R.A.M.C. officers get merely the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table, but sometimes these crumbs are quite worth 
while picking up. 

I returned from Mussoorie to the plains by way of Chakrata, 
to visit a friend in the South Wales Borderers. The road was 

» good, and there was an excellent dak bungalow en route where the 
journey was broken. 

At this rest house an amusing incident occurred. There was 
a lady staying in the bungalow who wanted some goat’s milk 
for her child. The Khansama spoke no English, but the lady 
tried to talk Hindustani. Now in Urdu the word for goat is ‘‘bukri” 
and for cat “‘billi”. The lady told me that she had asked the 

*Khansama for some goat’s milk for her infant, and he only laughed 

at her. I couldn’t understand this, as the Khansama seemed a 
decent and respectful fellow, and before chastising him I asked 
the lady what she had asked for. She replied, ‘‘ Billi ki dudh, of 
course.” I then explained to her that she had asked for ‘‘cat’s 
milk”, so the Khansama’s amusement was hardly to be wondered 
at. + 
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Umballa, my new station, was then one of the most important 
military cantonments. It was laid out as far back as 1843, and there 
were good roads bordered by fine trees. 

On the main line of railway between Delhi and Peshawar, it 
was, before the construction of the branch to Kalka, the jumping 
off place for the summer capital at Simla. 

It had only’ one drawback, the lack of a good water supply. 
All the water was drawn from wells and none of it was good. It 
was the headquarters of the Sirhind District, which contained no 
less than five Hill Stations, so that it was perhaps the most popular 
station in India. * 

T spent five very happy years there, during which I devoted a 


. good deal of my spare time to learning Indian languages. The 


Government encouraged officers to qualify by giving various 
rewards for passing examinations, which were held in all large 
stations three or four times a year. 

In all cantonments there was a General Hospital, which varied 
in size according to the size of the cantonment. 

A medical officer was appointed to the charge of these hospitals 
and paid an allowance which varied from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty rupees a month for his trouble, but it was a sine qua 
non that he must have passed at least the lower standard in the 
vernacular. 

I passed the lower and higher standards in Hindustani, and the 
lower standard in Pushtu and Persian. In consequence I got 
charge of the Cantonment General Hospital, which brought me 
in not only the charge allowance, but also a considerable practice 
in the bazaar. 

I made a point of only seeing cases in consultation with the 
Indian doctors, and insisted on the traditional fee of a gold mohur 
—a coin worth sixteen rupees, which, like our own guinea, was no 
longer coined. 

There was a lot of surgery at this hospital, which made up for 
the absence of it in the military institutions. 

The British Station Hospital at’ Umballa consisted of three 
buildings which had formerly been the regimental hospitals for 
the Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery, and were, indeed, still known 
to the natives by their old regimental names. A British cavalry 
regiment is called a “ridgment”, British infantry are still styled 
“Jal koorti” or red-coats, and the artillery ‘‘topkhana”. The 
three buildings were accordingly known to the Indians as the 
“Ridgment Ka Haspital”’, the “Lal Koorti Ka Haspital”, and 
the ““Topkhana Ka Haspital”. ‘ 
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The station hospitals had not advanced much from regimental 
days, as the Government of India starved everything belonging 
to the British Army, especially its medical service. There were 
no operating theatres, no laboratories and very few nurses. 

The R.A.M.C. personnel of non-commissioned rank did not 
serve in India, so that we said good-bye to our men when we 
left the troopships at Bombay. i 

The work of quartermasters, wardmasters and dispensers, was 
performed by an excellent body of men, then called the Indian 
Subordinate Medical Service. They were recruited in India from 
the sons of Europeans afid Eurasians, and went through an abbre- 
viated curriculum in the medical colleges at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. : 

During their training they were paid and clothed by the Govern- 
ment, and on passing out were made warrant officers—a rank 
corresponding to that of sergeant-major and bandmaster. They 
were wretchedly paid, as they received only eighty rupees—that 
is about five pounds a month—on first appointment. 

In addition to performing the duties of senior non-commissioned 
officers of the Medical Corps, these worthies acted as dressers, 
anzsthetists and surgeons’ mates. They were quite competent 
to deal with most emergencies and relieved medical officers of the 
duties of resident orderly officer in the hospitals. They were assisted 
by a native corps, the Army Hospital Corps, which undertook all 
the subordinate offices, such as cooks, water-carriers and cleaners, 

Nursing was carried out by men taken from the various regiments 
and trained by the handful of devoted ladies who constituted 
the Indian Army Nursing Service. 

It is not too much to say that at this period there were no» 
hospitals in British cantonments—merely “‘go-downs” for storing 
sick soldiers. 

The Government of India, so long as I have known it, just hated 
paying for anything medical, and was backed up in its wicked 
outlook by even enlightened Generals. 

For instance, it had been ruled that when an officer proceeded to 
a Pasteur Institute for treatment for dog-bite, he must do so at 
his own expense. An enterprising officer at Nowshera appealed 
against this decision and applied for travelling expenses, as he 
had proceeded on the orders of his commanding officer. The 
G.O.C., in refusing to consider the officer’s request, wrote: ‘If 
this officer’s commanding officer had ordered him to go to Hell, 
he could not reasonably expect the Government to provide trans- 
port for him.” 
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This minute on official correspondence sounds far-fetched, 
but it is strictly true. 

Umballa was not so good a centre for big game shooting as the 
stations down south, but there was excellent “‘scatter gun” 
sport. Quail, partridge and hare were plentiful, and an occasional 
trip to the Jhelum provided excellent duck shooting. 

Perhaps the best sport, however, was obtained after snipe, which 
visit India in great numbers between October and March. 

Between Umballa and Kalka blackbuck abounded, and it was 
easy to get shots at quite passable heads, but villages were so close 
together and the villagers so careless, that great caution had to be 
taken in the use of a rifle. 

Leopard was fairly plentiful in the neighbouring hills, and one 
occasionally had an opportunity of tracking a man-killing leopard 
which had terrorised a village on the lower Himalayan slopes. 
Indeed, when stationed in the hills, a leopard could be got nearly 
any night by tying up a couple of goats and sitting up well concealed 
near the “‘kills”. 

There was plenty of wild pig, which we shot where it ae not 
be followed on horses. 

Saharanpur, about fifty miles from Umballa, was a great pig- 
sticking centre, but occasionally one was fortunate enough to get 
an invitation from the father of the present Maharajah of Patiala. 

That sporting Prince gave a Christmas week to his friends. 
We were put up in luxurious tents and fed equally luxuriously 
in a club which the Maharajah had built for the amusement of 
his sirdars. You could have anything you wished to eat or drink 
at.any hour of the day—even champagne for breakfast! I am 
sorry to say I have seen guests actually drinking wine at the time 
for any ordinary English breakfast. Worse still, the Maharajah 
provided satin eiderdowns, elaborately embroidered with his 
crest, for his guests’ tents, but had to give up the practice as so 
many disappeared “by mistake” in the visitors’ servants’ bedding 
bundles. 

The form of shooting provided at Patiala in the ‘nineties, and 
still provided by his gifted son the reigning Prince, was, and is, 
almost unique. Mounted on a line of nine or more elephants, one 
set out across the jungle, with a battalion of infantry acting as 
beaters. Each sportsman had a rifle and a shot-gun and a loader 
with him on the howdah. All sorts of game, from quail, the smallest 
game bird, to Nilgai, or Blue Bull, the largest Indian antelope, 
got up in front, and you had to quickly choose your rifle or shot- 
-gun and shoot straight. 
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I have been on an outing of this kind with the present Maharajah 
and I never saw him miss anything. 

Polo was exceptionally good at Umballa, as there was a British 
cavalry regiment, an Indian cavalry regiment, two Horse batteries, 
two mountain batteries, three British and three Indian infantry 
battalions in the garrison. 

We played three days a week on the open maidan, or plain. 
There was no grass and no boards, and the game was very fast 
over the sun-baked clay. 

When I started the game the height for ponies was 13.3, and 
it was rare to see anything but Arabs or country-bred animals. 
When the height was raised, Walers came more and more into 
use, and Arabs have now practically disappeared. 

It was a pity to lose the Arab, as he was a real gentleman and 
played the game as keenly as his rider. Some of them were 
too quick in turning for the beginner! I have still got the hoof of 
one perfect Arab ‘‘gentleman”’, who gave me many happy chukkers 
and won races as well. 

Not a little of each cold weather was spent either on mancuvres, 
in camps of exercise, artillery practice camps, or in charge of 
cavalry regiments or infantry battalions, marching from one part 
of India to the other. 

In the ’nineties troops were rarely moved by rail, and I have 
spent nearly a couple of months marching from Dagshai, in the 
Simla Hills, to a cantonment in the Central Provinces. 

Those were gay, care-free days, swinging along the Grand 
Trunk Road, which runs without a break from Peshawar to Calcutta, 
passing through Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Delhi, and Lahore, 
with almost every mile of its route full of historic memories, and 
—who knows?—crowded at the dark of the moon with the shades 
of long disbanded regiments and innumerable wayfarers, who 
travelled and did their business along the road, and, all too often, 
left their bones by its side in the days when the railway was still 
undreamed of. 

On long marches one’s health and comfort depended very largely 
on the services of that long-suffering and marvellously efficient 
body; the Indian servants. 

The speed with which they erected tents and the skill with 
which they provided palatable meals in the jungle, was beyond all 


. praise. 


In cantonments and civil stations they not only made climatic 
conditions more bearable, but added to the sense of importance 
ef the sahib in India. 
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One had quite a considerable number in even the most modest 
establishment. 

The Bearer was the head of the household and usually addressed 
as Sirdar or Chief by the others. He looked after his master’s 
uniform and clothes, and could hand fim drinks, but not food. 
The table servant was called a Khitmatgar, and always a Mussulman 
by faith. He waited at table, but would not wash up. Washing 
plates and dishes was done by the Mussalchi, who did nothing 
else. All sweeping of rooms, etc., and conservancy arrangements 
were looked after by a low caste person called Sweeper. Water 
was carried and baths prepared by a highly respected member 
of the staff called the Bhistie. 

Each pony had its own syce and grass-cutter, and each bungalow 
had a watchman or chowkidar, who was reputed to be a retired 
robber of sorts, and employed on the principle of setting a thief 
to watch a thief. . 

All these good people loved to do their work their own way, 
and I think much of my happiness in India was due to remembering 
Kipling’s advice at the head of this chapter. The Britisher going 
out to the “Shiney” cannot do better than adopt as his rule of life 
—never to endeavour to hustle the East. 

Towards the end of my five years’ tour I got rather seedy and 
managed to get four months’ leave to Kashmir. 

India is a delightful place so long as you keep fit. To my mind 
it is only when you are no longer well in mind and body that 
it becomes the Land of Regrets. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE HAPPY VALLEY AND LONELY LADAKH 


Sunny the Lake of cool Cashmere 
With its plane-tree Isle reflected clear 
And sweetly the founts of that Valley fall. 


Lalla Rookh. 


Kasumir has been ruled by many races. After long years under 
the dominion of Scythian and Hindu Princes, the Great Moghul 
Emperor Akbar conquered it and annexed it to his Indian Empire 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth. His successor, Jahangir, 
loved it, planted beautiful silver bark plane trees, and constructed 
pleasure gardens which still delight the visitor. Afghan warriors 
seized the sceptre as the Moghul influence waned, but the great 
Punjab Prince, Maharajah Ranjit Singh, took it from them and 
absorbed it into his kingdom at the beginning of the last century. 

At the close of the first Sikh war the East India Company 
annexed it, but sold it to the great Dogra chief, Gulab Singh of 
Jammu. A land of Moslems, it has had a chequered career under 
the present Hindu dynasty, but thanks very largely to the work 
of Sir Walter Lawrence, it has become a settled and prosperous 
kingdom. Indeed, it was, and I believe still is, the playground of 
the English in India. 

I journeyed there in the hot weather, and after a trying train 
journey which occupied nearly twelve hours, arrived at Rawal 
Pindi, where I obtained a tonga to Murree, thirty-seven miles 
distant. 

The tonga, by means of relays of ponies, performed the steep 
ascent to an altitude of 7,500 feet in two hours. 

Murree is the most northerly sanatorium of the Punjab, and 
from May to September has the climate of an English summer. 

About nine miles out of Murree is a pathetic monument. It 
is erected to the memory of ‘“‘John Nicholson, who, after taking 
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a hero’s part in four great wars, fell, mortally wounded, leading 
to victory the main column of assault in the great siege of Delhi.” 

After the stifling heat of the plains it was gratifying to breathe 
the cool mountain air, and to gaze over the forest-clad hills at the 
snow-clad peaks of Kashmir in the distance. 

After a night’s rest I started by tonga for Kashmir. I decided 
to split the journey of nearly 160 miles into three stages, two of 
about fifty and one of sixty. 

The first stage was to Domel, commencing with a sharp descent 
into the Jhelum Valley; the next was to Uri, a pretty place with 
a considerable bazaar. 

At both places I found comfortable dak bungalows with 
Khansamas, or butlers, and what are called in India ‘‘Europe 
Stores”. 

“Europe Stores” are tinned supplies of all sorts, and con- 
stitute the luxuries not only of camp, but of cantonment life. 

If you wished to “‘do” your visitors really well at dinner, you 
produced tinned salmon, sardines, and the like! Tinned articles 
are adored by the Eurasian community, and take, in their dietary, 
the place which ‘‘mate” does, or did, in that of the Irish peasants. 
There is a story told of an Eurasian girl talking about English life 
to a friend. ‘‘It must be lovely to be in England,” said she, ‘‘as 
I suppose the Queen and all the lords and ladies live on ‘Europe 
Stores’!” 

From Uri most people only go as far as Baramula, where the 
river becomes navigable, by road, and complete the journey to 
Srinagar by boat. 

River transport in Kashmir was by house-boat or doonga. 
The house-boats were much like the old Thames boats, but were 
much more lightly built. The doongas were long, wide craft, 
divided into various compartments or cabins, but only partly 
covered in with matting fitted on a wood framework. The doongas 
were much cheaper to hire and much less expensive to move 
about than the house-boats, as they required fewer boatmen. 

Unfortunately, I had taken my tonga to Srinagar and had to 
do the last thirty odd miles along a flat uninteresting road lined 
by poplars, instead of floating up the river by boat. 

I found Srinagar beautifully situated in the centre of the “Happy 
Valley”. It is a big straggling city, extending along both banks 
of the Jhelum for nearly two miles. The river is crossed in no =: 
less than seven places by wooden bridges, and its banks are 
revetted with carved blocks of stone. It is the main thorough- 
fare of the Venice of the North. 
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I found a number of visitors living in tents and on the river, 
but the majority of the English had fled to the summer capital 
or up the valleys to higher levels. 

After a night in the hotel I obtained a comfortable doonga, 
but as it was the month of July, I found it most uncomfortably 
hot. The temperature in a neighbouring house-boat went up to 
about 85° in the middle of the day, whilst in my doonga it ran 
even higher. In the tents it went up still more, and even in the 
shady camping ground known as the Chenar Bagh, or Garden of 
Plane Trees, it rarely fell below 70° at night. Add to these tem- 
peratures t fact that the atmosphere was saturated with moisture, 

be easily realised that Srinagar in the summer was 


and it will b 
not a desirable place in which to convalesce. 

It had its compensations, as there was a good library and 
reading room, an excellent hotel and quantities of delicious fruit; 
but not feeling very fit, these attractions were not sufficient to 
keep me in a climate little better than Bombay, so I decided to 
seek cooler quarters, which, I was informed, could be found at 
Ganderbal. 

The journey down the river was very picturesque, but in mid- 
summer most odoriferous. Indeed, Kashmir might be equally 
well styled the Valley of Smells as the Valley of Felicity. The 
Kashmiri never washes if he can avoid it, and with his womenkind 
- dirt is a mark of respectability and clean clothing relegated entirely 
to the dancing girls. Of sanitation, at any rate in those days, 
he had not the crudest notions, and but for the severe cold and 
snow in the winter, the population would have been decimated 
by all sorts of contagious diseases. As things were, the Kashmiris 
were happy, healthy, very dirty descendants of Ananias. 

Once the seven bridges which span the river were passed, the 
city smells gave way to the somewhat purer atmosphere of the 
old European camping ground, already wisely abandoned, as 
the earlier visitors must have had the full benefit of the smells 
and dirt of the city washed down to their doors. 

It was very pleasant gliding along the smooth waters of the 
Jhelum with a cook-boat alongside which produced excellent 
meals at regular intervals. 

Numerous quaint little Kashmiri villages were skirted, and 
occasionally a doonga passed with young officers coming up on 
leave, or a big native boat full of garden produce for the Srinagar 
market. 

We halted for the night at Shadipore, or “the Marriage of the 
Waters”. Shadipore is so called as here the Nuro and Sind rivers 
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join the Jhelum almost at right angles. It was a mere tumbledown 
collection of huts with a good backwater for mooring boats. 
Opposite the village was a small island, on which grew a handsome 
plane tree which the Kashmiris said had been there for centuries 
and never grew! 

The plane trees planted by the Moghuls are much loved by 
the Kashmiris on account of their beauty and shade. They play 
the same part in village life in Kashmir that the peepul tree does 
in Hindustan. On the Jhelum every village had its chenar grove, 
or special tree under which the village elders sat and discussed 
the burning questions of the hour, chiefly the price of rice and 
the prospects of the Indian corn crops. Under one village tree 
I found a native doctor attending to patients and instructing 
three or four disciples, whose medical training had no suggestion 


r og asepticism, as their hands and rude surgical appliances were 


oH absolutely filthy. 
____ How history repeats itself! More than two thousand years ago 


_ Hippocrates sat under the celebrated plane tree, which still exists 


in the Island of Cos, and taught the elements of medicine to his 
pupils! 

Shadipore was much in favour with anglers, as there was 
excellent fishing for mahseer, the Indian salmon. I saw several 
house-boats whose owners sweltered in the semi-tropical heat for 
the sake of ‘“‘ye gentle arte”. x 

From Shadipore the first few miles were along a flat-bank 
canal, but in about three hours we arrived at the marshes whi 
stretch almost to Srinagar. These swamps were lovely, bu 
progression was very slow, and the boatmen panted and groaned 
as they pushed our cumbersome craft through the water. The 
water-lilies, lotuses and irises, which almost covered the surface, 
were exquisite, and the ice-cold water, flowing down from the 
glaciers of Haramouk, brought a delightful cool breeze with it, 
which was very grateful after steamy Srinagar. 

We were caught in a storm about a mile from Ganderbal and 
had to tie up for the night. It is these storms which make Ganderbal 
the coolest place for a house-boat within reach of Srinagar. 

Ganderbal is a flat, uninteresting little place, surrounded by 
rice-fields, but there was a butcher’s shop, and eggs, milk, fowl, 
geese and ducks were cheap and plentiful. As the crow flies, it 
is only nine miles from Srinagar, and supplies or medicines could 
be obtained by sending in a runner across the marshes. 

The Sind Valley, with its great glaciers, is near at hand, and 
the snow water of the rapidly flowing tributary, and frequent 
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storms, cooled down the air so that the thermometer touched 
60°, or even lower. 

There were some fine plane trees along the bank, and one 
lived under their shade during the day and slept in the boat at 
night, so that Ganderbal, if not bracing, was at least pleasant. 

After a few days roaming about Ganderbal and discovering 
that the only point of archeological interest was the remains of 
a stone bridge attributed to the lovely Empress Nur Jehan, we 
decided to have a trip to Ladakh. 

Riding and pack ponies were obtained without difficulty, as 
the Sind Valley was the chief route for all trade between Central 
Asia and Kashmir. Our road led through some charming scenery 
to Kangan, a pretty little village with a fine old shrine and a lovely 
walnut grove, in which we found our camp pitched. 

It was rather hot under the trees and we were glad to start 
on our next stage, which passed through charming country; but 


our appreciation of the scenery was spoiled by a downpour of © 
rain. We had to sit about in the deluge for some time, but at © 


last our tents arrived and we were able to obtain a change and a 
watery meal. 

Late in the afternoon it cleared up, and, having lit a huge 

camp fire, we dried all our kit and thoroughly enjoyed our 
dinner, 
_ On the third day we reached Sonamarg, after a long and difficult 
march of about fifteen miles. The scenery was grand, and as 
J we were steadily ascending, the temperature gradually fell. At 
one place a huge glacier came down to the river brink, and the 
views of the snows all the way were ravishing. 

Our camp was in a pretty ravine with a great snow-clad mountain 
just behind it, and an enormous glacier apparently within a stone- 
throw of our tents. Just beyond was a beautiful pine forest, and 
everywhere quantities of the loveliest wild flowers I have ever 
seen. On the opposite side of the river was the meadow which 
gave Sonamarg its name, which signifies in English “‘the Golden 
Meadow”. 

Seen at sunrise, with the sun glowing on its beautiful buttercups 
and other yellow flowers, it really glowed like a Meadow of Gold. 
Just beyond the village was an exquisite snow-peak which scintillated 
in the sun. 

The climate was very bracing, and one felt up to anything in 
the pure atmosphere laden with the scent of wild flowers. But, 
alas, Sonamarg has a great drawback, the rainfall is very great. 
This accounts, of course, in a measure for its coolness, which is 
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greater than many higher altitudes. It is 8,500 feet up, but it 
must be remembered that Srinagar is 5,000. 

I found that Sonamarg has a considerable reputation for snakes, 
and I saw a variety of brown viper much dreaded by the local 
people. I mention this as the travel books are silent on the subject 
of snakes in Kashmir, and I was surprised to learn that vipers 
were common. 

There are very few fish in the Sind as compared with the 
Lidar river. Just around Sonamarg there is not much shooting, 
but brown bears come down after the mulberries which abound all 
through the valley, and I was fortunate enough to get an easy shot 
on the journey. 

After a few days’ rest at Sonamarg I felt much refreshed and 
decided to push on. Our destination was Leh, the capital of the 
old Kingdom of Ladakh, which was, and still is, a Kashmiri 
province. 

I found some Ladakhi coolies without difficulty and a couple 
of yaks. 

The yak, or grunting ox, is the great transport animal of the 
Tibetan plateau. It is a sort of bison and exists both in the 
wild and domesticated state. They are fierce-looking brutes, 
with long shaggy hair and bushy tails. They appear to be able 
to live on very little, like the Ladakhis themselves. 

My coolies’ diet consisted of barley meal made into a sort of 
hot broth or a kind of dough. They were not, however, bothered 
with any caste prejudices, and would eat anything they could get, 
and drink as much barley beer as I could obtain at the various 
halts. They were Mongolians and very ugly, but sturdy and 
good-tempered. I found them very much under the thumbs of 
their women-folk, who have great liberty and power. 

Polyandry exists, and the ‘“‘wife” can add to her number of 
husbands if she so desires. Divorce is easy, as an heiress can 
dismiss a husband with a small present, and when a husband 
dies the widow can get rid of his brothers by a simple ceremony. 
She ties a finger to one of the dead man’s by means of a piece 
of string, and then cuts the string. This act severs the widow’s 
connection with the man’s relatives! 

I left the Sind valley by the Zogi-La Pass, which was by no 
means high but formidable in bad weather. There were two 
paths over it, one known as the “ Lower Road”, which was prac- 
tically the river bed. It was only passable when winter had 
frozen the rushing waters into solid snow-bridges. There was 
always great danger of avalanches after a fresh fall of snow, and 
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to avoid them it was often necessary to cross the Pass at night, 
when in the cold moon or starlight the snow froze hard. 

When I arrived the weather had been warm, and I was told it 
would be risky to attempt the Lower Road. Consequently we 
followed the Upper one, which wound sharply up over a snow- 
drift to the summit of a precipitous spur, and then descended less 
abruptly to the river bed. The path was not bad, but landslips, 
which were of daily, almost hourly occurrence, made obstacles 
which had to be scrambled over and caused delay. Once the river 
level was reached the gradients were more gentle and the scenery 
very grand. Tremendous snow-peaks towered around, and blue- 
green water emerged fiercely here and there from the captivity of 
cavernous masses of snow. 

At Machoi, where there is a very fine glacier, we halted gladly 
enough, for crossing the Zogi-La, though a short stage, is 
undoubtedly a tiring experience. It was cold and we took refuge 
in the rest-house, but regretted our decision, as we found it to 
be merely a mud hut with smoky chimneys and without any 
aperture, beyond the doorway, to admit light or air. We wished 
afterwards we had stuck to our tents, in spite of the cold. 

The next stage led down the valley past Pundras, a pretty 
little place where travellers could camp on a little polo ground, 
close to a deep chasm where the river straightens between the 
rocks and becomes almost a waterfall. 

_ We pushed on to Dras, where the valley opened out widely, 


F) and there was a lot of sparse barley cultivation. Barley is the 


_ chief crop in Ladakh. It is the staple food and also used for 
making chang, the national drink. 

Ploughing is done by a weird-looking hybrid of the yak bull 
and the common cow. The males of this curious species are 
called zo, or dso, and the females zomo. 

The place boasted an old fort, a large assortment of mud 
houses and an untidy camping ground. There was a dak bungalow 
which looked quite imposing from the outside but did not provide 
an inviting interior. However, we decided to put up with it, 
as there was an icy wind sweeping down the valley which would 
have made our tents too chilly for people just arrived from the 
Indian plains. 

Ladakh is very unlike the fertile valley of Kashmir, as it is 
almost entirely rainless and treeless. Our route was drear and 
lonely, but had a certain charm of its own. Its main features 
were bare, stupendous cliffs, which reflected hotly the glare of 
the sun. In some places it was very hot in the sunshine and 
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very cold in the shade. The road was littered with a mass of 
stones, boulders and river deposit, which often prevented us 
from making any pace. Were it not for the glacier-fed streams, 
it would be a barren, inhospitable region indeed, but the hardy 
mountaineers were skilful in making irrigation channels, so that 
at most stages a little “‘garden” had been planted for the benefit 
of travellers. It consisted of a clump of poplars and willows, 
under which it was pleasant to have the tents pitched. 

From Dras we toiled along twenty weary, stony miles, com- 
pensated for by the severe grandeur of the desolate scene and 
the clustering bushes of wild red roses springing from barren 
rocks. 

When the wilderness seemed at its worst, however, we arrived 
at a really charming dak bungalow: clean, airy, wide-verandahed, 
perched on a high bank overlooking the tumbling river. There 
was no furniture, much less lamps, oil, crockery, or other supplies. 
But two good, big, bright rooms, flanked with dressing-rooms 
and bath-rooms, even though built of mud with only wooden 
shutters and no glass to the windows, were not to be despised 
by the weary traveller on the Tibetan frontier. The provision 
of these bungalows is rather a sporting effort, as they are solely 
for the use of Europeans, mostly sportsmen, hunting the ibex, 
oorial and markhor—the wild goats and sheep of the Higher 
Himalayas. 

The bungalows were built solidly, a necessary precaution — 
against the heavy winter snowfall. They were all provided with 
flat roofs, which is surprising, as it frequently led to their collapse 
under the heavy snowfall. This architectural type was adopted 
as it is easier for the natives to construct than a sloping roof. 

Our next halt was at Kargil, where there was a good deal of 
cultivation. All the available ground was carefully terraced 
and cultivated, and the ripening crops gave the little town a 
singularly affluent air contrasted with the hungry waterless 
districts we had just passed through. An old fort and a curious 
swaying bridge were amongst the ornaments of this interesting 
little place, which actually boasted of several shops. 

The next march was a stiff pull over a bad road to Maulbi 
Chamba, where we found the first evidence that we were entering 
a land where the Great Teacher still reigns supreme. There 
was a huge Buddha carved in the natural rock, and a Buddhist 
monastery perched with wonderfully picturesque effect on 
the crest of a steep hill. The Lamas must have plenty of physical 
exercise, going up and down to the village, which clings to the 
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very base of their mountain. There were a number of semi- 
ruined choriens scattered about. The chorten is a pyramidal 
Buddhist erection, half sepulchre and half shrine. The stones, 
from which both the chortens and the long wall-like cairns on 
the roadside were constructed, were mostly inscribed with the 
mystic and incomprehensive Buddhist prayer: 


“Om mani padmi om.” 


A long climb over the easy but tedious Namyka-La Pass to 
Bot Karbu rest-house, and a still longer one next day, led us to 
the crest of the Photu-La Pass at a height of 13,300 feet. From 
the top of the Pass the going was easy for a few miles and then 
wound steeply up to Lamayru. Here the Buddhist monastery 
presented an extraordinary appearance. It was constructed in 
a mud hill perforated with caverns, chasms and fissures, and 
bridged across to support the buildings, which were often difficult 
to distinguish from the natural earthworks on and out of which 
they were fashioned. It was a weird structure, and the red- 
coated, red-capped Lamas, gazing curiously down from the upper 
turrets and terraces, or calling each other to prayer and reflection 
from the flat housetops, with beating of drums and clashing of 
cymbals, made a fantastic picture which stands out in one’s memory. 

A nearer view brought disillusion. Mud should be seen 
from a distance to have its proper effect on the imagination, and 
the chapels, images and paintings of the monastery were crude 


and unfinished in the extreme. The fat old ‘‘ Abbot”, however, 


redeemed much by his delightful personality. His wrinkled, 
jovial face and cheery smile were welcome in those wild surround- 
ings. He might have stepped out of some old picture, a typical 
monk of the middle ages, of the jolly, genial, well-fed Friar Tuck 
sort. The Lamas, indeed, suggested by their comfortable appear- 
ance that they were not indifferent to the good things of the 
flesh, and would have appreciated a venison pasty and flagon 
of ale, had it come their way. The circumstances of life in 
Ladakh, however, confined them to goat pillau and ‘the native 
barley beer, but they certainly throve upon their diet. The cheery 
type of monks were red Lamas. There was also a yellow-capped 
sect which was of a more intellectual and ascetic order. They 
observed a very strict and severe rule of life. The yellow Lamas 
predominated in Lhassa, but were comparatively rare in Ladakh. 

There was a nunnery in the vicinity, and I was informed that 
they are often found near monasteries, as one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of this barren land is in religious houses. 
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The Lamas commenced their training in local brotherhoods, 
but finished their studies in Lhassa. Indeed, I was told that 
some of the monasteries received subsidies from Tibet. 

From Lamayuru to Khalsi took us down to the Indus valley, 
over a swaying bridge, through an old fort, past a bit of irrigated 
and consequently fruitful country to the rest-house. Through 
utter barrenness and desolation we passed to Suspool, where 
there is plenty of cultivation, but on the road nothing to chronicle 
beyond the eternal shrines, an occasional drab-coloured village 
looking like an ant-hill, and, rarely, a willow clump for travellers’ 
tents. At last we arrived at Baggu, which is as picturesque as 
most of the surrounding country is dreary, flat and barren. Here 
there were wonderful old battlements and new and ruined 
monasteries, all rising out of the steep, forbidding slopes. 

It was the last place of any interest until I reached Leh, which 
I found to be an unimposing town of flat-roofed mud houses, 
but the great emporium of trade between India, Chinese Turkestan 
and Tibet. Here meet the great trade routes from Central Asia, 
which deal with such a volume of commerce that there was a 
member of the Indian Civil Service living in the town to deal 
with British interests. 

The resident population was only about 2,000, but a great 
number of travellers passed through during the course of the 
year. A building of note was the Observatory, which was the 
most elevated institution of its kind at that time, as Leh stands 
at an elevation of 11,500 feet. 

There was an excellent little hospital which had been con- 
ducted by a Moravian Mission for many years. Most of the 
patients suffered from eye diseases, attributed to the dust and 
glare and the prolonged confinement of the Ladakhis during 
the winter months. 

The sovereignty of the Maharajah of Kashmir was represented 
by a mud-walled fort and a small garrison of his State troops. 

At the time of which I write the influence of China was still 
great, and the Maharajah was said to pay tribute to the Chinese 
Goyernment disguised in the form of a present! 

I did not remain long in these surroundings, and started back 
on the return journey as soon as I could. 

On arriving back at Srinagar I found the weather still hot and 
steamy, so went up to Gulmarg, “the Meadow of Roses”, the 
summer capital. 

It is situated at an elevation of 8,500 feet, on a circular, cup- 
shaped plateau about a couple of miles in diameter, surrounded 
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by pine forest and backed by huge beetling crags. The plateau 
is quite barren of trees, but covered with the most delightful 
green springy turf. There was an excellent hotel, and I was 
glad of a return to civilisation after the dreary monotony of the 
Leh road. 

Gulmarg was a perfect paradise of sport. There was a good 
cricket pitch and fine tennis courts. The golf links were the 
best in the East, and the polo so good that two or three regiments 
at Rawal Pindi used to keep permanent camps at Gulmarg, and 
send most of their polo ponies up for the season. 

A circular road, about four miles long, ran along the outer 
side of the plateau. The views from this road on a clear morning or 
evening were simply exquisite. Nanga Parbat, the third highest 
mountain in the world, looked quite close at hand, although it was 
fifty miles away, and the exquisite sparkle of its snowy peaks on 
an August morning is a thing I have often dreamed of in foggy 
London. The Wular Lake and much of the’ Jhelum Valley 
could be seen, and, indeed, the views of mountain, lake, and 
river, are nowhere excelled in the whole world. The climate 
was very bracing, but I soon wearied of evening dress and dances, 
and, picking up my tents at Srinagar, went up the lovely Lidar 
Valley and pitched my tents in the pine groves of Pahlgam. It 
was a delightful spot and the fishing in the river was quite good. 

One of its great attractions was the large number of charming 
excursions which could be made in the neighbourhood. These 
served to break the monotony of camp life and obviated the bad 
effects of too prolonged loafing in the balmy valley air. 

After a few weeks I decided on a trip to the great Kolahoi 
glacier. Starting off one fine morning, I found that the valley 
narrows in just beyond Pahlgam, and the views in some places 
were simply magnificent. Looking back towards the village, 
about three miles along the road, the panorama of the narrow 
pine-clad gorge, with the river tumbling among the rocks, and 
the snow-clad peaks forming a superb background, was one to 
delight the soul of the artist and make the photographer despair. 

The first halt was at a little village called Aru, which nestled 
in a slight dip at one end of a large triangular shaped meadow. 
It was sometimes used as a camping ground for visitors, but the 
absence of trees made it unsuitable for a prolonged stay. The 
fishing was, however, quite as good as at Palhgam, and in September 
there was some partridge shooting. The neighbouring Musjid 
Ravine was formerly famous for its stags, and I got a shot or 
two there later on. 
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Wood was plentiful, and fowl, milk and eggs could be obtained. 
A sheep could in those days be purchased from the numerous 
shepherds who grazed their flocks on the higher levels. The 
usual price of a full-grown sheep was four shillings, and a lamb 
could be purchased for half that amount. 

Next morning we started off for Lidarwat. The road was 
little better than a goatherd’s track, and even the hardy little 
Kashmiri pony could not carry its rider over some places, which 
is saying a good deal. 

After about five miles the valley widened out and the road 
lay along a fine meadow for a couple of miles. This meadow 
was a famous place for mushrooms and we picked up ample 
for dinner as we went along. Kashmir is a land of fungi. Every 
shape and kind abound. Ferns are not plentiful, which is 
remarkable, as the two varieties of cryptogams usually flourish 
together. One rarely saw any variety except maidenhair and 
the ordinary bracken. Butterflies were not plentiful, and one 
saw nothing like the variety to be found in the Simla hills. Birds, 
too, were scarce in the-Liddar valley, and I did not see a dozen 
species during my stay. 

We met scores of goatherds and cowmen on the way to Liddar- 
wat. These good folk all “go to the hills for the hot weather”, 
and descend to the Jhelum valley for the autumn and winter. 
The cowmen go up because the pasturage on the higher levels 
is so much better, and the shepherds and goatherds go in order 
to force the growth of wool, by keeping their sheep and goats 
in the coldest place they can. The odd part was that, instead 
of shearing their sheep and long-haired goats before bringing 
them down to the plains, they drive them, wearing their long 
fleece and hair, all the way to Islamabad! The beautiful fleeces 
one saw in the mountains were often in a sorry state after the 
fifty miles’ journey to the Jhelum. This lack of business instinct 
is characteristic of a people whose most enterprising tradesmen 
will sit at your tent door all day to get an order, and when they 
have obtained it will not go to the trouble of executing it! 

We passed through some lovely park-like glades in the forest. 
Here the grass grows in beautiful green patches, just like the 
“Fairy Circles” one sees in an Irish glen. We camped in a 
fine grove of maple and birch trees. Lidarwat is over 10,000 feet 
up, so we were glad to sit before a big camp fire long before 
sunset. Wood was very plentiful and goats’ milk was obtainable. 

Next morning we started off for the Great Glacier at day- 
break. It was very cold, but we soon got warm walking. Beyond 
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Lidarwat the road leads through well-wooded country for about 
three miles, but afterwards passes through a rugged valley strewn 
with huge rough stones and trunks and branches of trees carried 
down by the spring avalanches. One rarely saw a smooth stone 
or rock. All were sharp-edged and rough, as they had been 
broken off from the rocky mountains and carried down with 
the ice and snow when it slipped into the valley. 

A couple of miles below the glacier a number of mountain 
torrents had to be crossed by rude and unreliable bridges, so 
that it was almost impossible to get to the other side of them 
dry-shod. A little further on the bed of the river widened out, 
and the Lidar, which all the way to the Jhelum tumbles boisterously 
along its rocky bed, flows smoothly and almost noiselessly. 

A goatherd had made a very quaint residence for himself not 
far below the glacier. It consisted of a huge flat boulder carried 
down by some avalanche and posed on a projecting rock. The 
goatherd saw in it a house almost ready-made, and, piling a 
number of loose stones for the remaining walls, he had con- 
structed a rude dwelling, of which one wall was the mountain 
side and the roof a boulder! Surely a quaint dwelling for a 
civilised people in the twentieth century! 

At last the road ended and the coolies pointed out the glacier 
a quarter of a mile away. I was disappointed at the dull mass 
which was said to be ice, but very weary, so sat down in the shade 
of a huge piece of rock and enjoyed my lunch. Before it was 
over I got quite cold, for the glacier is over 11,000 feet up, and I 
was glad to go out into the sun. I then started on a stiff climb 
over sharp, loose stones to the glacier. It is impossible to do 
this ascent in boots, so the climber must be provided with rope- 
soled native shoes, and even these were cut about considerably 
by slipping on the razor-like boulders. I had expected to see 
the sun glittering on a sea of ice, but instead I saw what looked 
like a huge landslip with the river flowing out from beneath it. 
Closer inspection, however, repaid one. The river issued forth 
from a huge ice cavern which I shall never forget. I crept in, 
and the beautiful colouring of the ice walls, white and green 
and blue, was a thing to dream about; but the great stalactites 
seemed ready to fall at any moment, so I was rather glad to get 
out again into the bright warm sunlight. Looking up at the 
glacier from below, one saw huge pieces of rock poised all over 
its sides, and as it was thawing hard, one experienced the uncom- 
fortable sensation that at any moment their unstable support 
might give way and they would come hurtling down. Every- 
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where the ice was melting, and on all sides rivulets of melted 
ice poured down to swell the little river which roared forth from 
the beautiful bosom of its ice mother. Alongside the glacier 
on either side were piled great masses of rock, and along this 
difficult and dangerous path we climbed till we reached the level 
of its summit, where we came on some snow bridges which led 
us right on to the great glacier. 

It was a wonderful sight. 

A huge river of ice extending from the valley right up to the 
base of the mighty mountain-peaks. The place is a veritable 
world’s end, well worthy of a poet’s theme, as the glacier is 
surrounded by five great mountain summits. Kolahoi tossed 
its snowy crest 16,000 feet into the clouds, attended by two 
aides-de-camp, also snow-capped, and with two lesser peaks 
for, as it were, minor attendants. It was a magnificent mountain 
scene, unexcelled even in the Himalayas. 

We tried to cross the glacier, but found it traversed by huge 
crevasses, which rendered the attempt not only risky but absolutely 
foolhardy; so after several hours’ hard climbing we were glad 
to stumble back over the rugged “‘scraes”’ to a pretty grassy 
plot of ground about half a mile on the road to Lidarwat, where 
we found our tents pitched and a big camp fire blazing. 

It was a great time, those four months of dolce far niente, but 
I was not altogether sorry when my leave came to an end and 
I returned to the cheery routine of station life in the plains. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CALL OF THE STRETCHER 


“Take not that vision from my ken 
Oh what so ’ere may spoil or speed 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need.” 


My New-Cut Ashlar. 


On my return to England I was anxious to be again stationed 
at Aldershot, as I wished to take the Diploma in Public Health, 
and to be near London so that I could “eat my dinners” in the 
Temple. 

I joined the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple to 
fulfil an old longing to be a “limb of the law” as well as a 
doctor. 

I had in mind that retirement from my pleasant Army life 
must come whilst I was still comparatively young, and that 
with the D.P.H. and the degree of barrister I might stand a 
chance for some public appointment, such as Medical Officer 
of Health or Coroner, where the double qualification would 
be valuable. 

I explained my wishes at the War Office, and was given to 
understand that they would be favourably considered. 

On arriving at my lodgings that evening I found a letter ordering 
me to report forthwith at Dublin Castle. 

Such was the consideration given to mere Captains by the 
powers that were in Whitehall in 1903. 

On arrival in Dublin I was asked where I would like to be 
stationed, and of course replied: ‘‘ Dublin.” 

“Can’t be done,” was the reply, “‘as we are full here. Where 
else?” 

“Cork?” I asked, but was told that there were no vacancies 
there either, so I was sent to the only remaining district—Belfast. 
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Off I went to the Northern Capital and found that there were 
no vacancies there either! I was kept as a sort of assistant to the 
charming fellow who was P.M.O. for a few days, and then it 
was suddenly decided to reopen the Barracks at Newry which 
had been closed since before the South African War. 

To Newry I went with one non-commissioned officer and a 
Private to equip and open the Station Hospital and take charge 
of a wing of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers sent from Belfast 
for company training. 

I found an old walled Barracks, built during the Napoleonic 
Wars for a whole battalion. 

They must have been very tightly squeezed in those bad old days, 
as we found it none too easy to provide accommodation for half 
a battalion under modern conditions. 

The old regimental Hospital was located in one corner of the 
Barracks. 

The non-commissioned officer was a staff-sergeant who was 
evidently not wanted in Belfast! 

I had to get rid of him, and got a lance-corporal instead, who 
knew very little, but tried hard, and did keep sober. 

It was an interesting and useful experience, as I had to do all 
the clerical work myself. This initiated me into the various 
forms and regulations for hospitals at home, many of which 
had been changed during or since the war and were widely 
different to those I had grown accustomed to during my Indian 
service. 

There was an abominable institution at the period called 
“surprise visits”. P.M.O.’s were directed to inspect Hospitals 
and Barracks without notice to any one. 

My chief came down one afternoon whilst I was playing golf 
at Greenore, but my N.C.O. was on the spot, and I had 
arranged with a civilian colleague to answer for me in case of 
any emergency, 

The result was that I found a smiling Colonel waiting for me 
on my arrival at the Hospital to pay my evening visit. He was 
quite satisfied with all he had seen, did me the honour of dining 
with me, and made an excellent report to Dublin Castle on his 
visit. 

During May the Duke of Connaught, who was at that time 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, came down on inspection duty, 

The Town Council waited on him and presented a petition 
that the old Barracks should be kept open for the good of the 
town. 
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I never saw such a wonderful collection of top hats as those 
worn by the Newry City Fathers on this occasion. They were 
every conceivable shape and colour! 

Considering that later on there was nothing bad enough for 
the British soldier, the adoration of “the military” even at the 
beginning of the present century was remarkable. 

The “‘Jocks” had the time of their lives, as there were several 
spinning mills in the town, and the mill girls turned out in 
strength at the Barrack gates every evening, each trying to get 
a soldier to walk out with her! 

You saw the gay Borderers going about later on in the evening 
with a couple of girls apiece. The girls actually paid the Tommies 
for walking out with them, and I have heard an altercation some- 
thing like this before the Barrack gate at Tattoo: 

“CAIf a crown! ’Alf a crown! Did ye reckon a King’s Own 
Borderer wud tak’ ye oout for ’alf a crown? Go and git a b—— 
civilian the next time.” 

The Mess in Barracks was a poor place, but had some historical 
interest, as one of the last duels to be fought between military 
officers took place in the low-ceilinged dining-room. The regiment 
was, if I recollect aright, the old 9th Foot or Holy Boys, who rather 
belied’ their nickname on that occasion. 

At the end of July the company training of the gallant 
Borderers ended, and I saw them safely to Ballykinler Camp for 
musketry. 

Returning to Newry I closed the Hospital and brought to an 
end an interesting stay in an ancient town with which my family 
has been associated for centuries. The town is on the frontier of 
Ulster and Leinster, and its inhabitants are sharply divided into 
the opposing religious sects which live happily together until the 
anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, when there is always a 
revival of hostilities! 

During my stay I visited Scarva on July 13th when the battle 
dear to the hearts of Orangemen was re-enacted. 

King William’s army were a fine lot of fellows, but the unfor- 
tunate Orangemen, who had to represent King James’ followers, 
were a poor crew. 

The green banners which they carried were shot to pieces, 
whereas the orange banners of King William’s forces were carried 
unscathed to victory. 

From Newry I joined the newly-formed Army Medical College 
in London for a course of instruction and examination as to fitness 
for promotion to the rank of Major. 
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The Army Medical School had been transferred a year or so 
previously to London. 

Pending the erection of suitable buildings at Millbank, the 
teaching part of the new College was located in the Examination 
Halls of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons on Victoria 
Embankment, and the Mess and residential quarters in St. Ermin’s 
Hotel. 

The course consisted of two months’ practical instruction and 
lectures in bacteriology, public health laboratory methods and 
radiography, and post-graduate attendance at the London 
hospitals. 

The class was placed under certain physicians and surgeons, 
who were expected to give us special attention, but each of us 
had a card, paid for by the War Office, which entitled us to 
attend the practice and clinical work of all the great teaching 
hospitals. 

In addition to general medicine and surgery, each Captain 
had to aim at becoming a specialist in some branch of medical 
science. 

There was a wide range of special subjects to choose from, and 
I selected obstetrics and gynecology. 

The distinguished obstetrician who was appointed by the War 
Officer to instruct us in this subject gave us some clinical demonstra- 
tions and lectures, but they would not have helped one much in 
the examination. 

Fortunately, Dr. Comyns Berkeley took a fancy to the writer 
and a brother officer who was killed in the Great War. He coached 
us at his house in Wimpole Street, with the result that I 
obtained 99 per cent at the Specialist Examination. 

The work was very strenuous and was especially difficult for 
those of us who had no alma mater in London. 

We had to work out our own salvation in getting clinical experi- 
ence, but the staffs of all the hospitals were very courteous and 
considerate to the military post-graduates. 

Dr. Herbert French, the well-known physician, was Medical 
Registrar at Guy’s at the time, and was particularly kind in taking 
us round the wards and showing us interesting cases. 

At the end of the six months we appeared for what was a cross 
between a College Final in Medicine and Surgery and a D.P.H. 
examination, conducted by a body of most eminent specialists on 
behalf of the War Office. 

I was fortunate enough to be the only member of the class who 
qualified for six months’ accelerated promotion. 
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Others obtained only three months’ acceleration, several 
merely passed, and one or two were referred for further 
examination. 

The system of accelerated promotion was good in theory, as 
it gave a great incentive to work, but it worked out unfairly in 
practice and was soon abandoned. 

The reward for success was very substantial, as the difference 
between a Captain’s and Major’s pay for six months, plus the half- 
crown a day given to Specialists, worked out at a very substantial 
sum. 

On leaving the College I was posted to Bulford Camp as 
Company Officer. 

During my stay on Salisbury Plain I obtained the London 
Diploma in Public Health. 

It speaks well for the College lectures and laboratories that 
I had no further practical work or coaching for this severe and 
searching examination. 

At Bulford Camp I was placed in medical charge of married 
families. The authorities refused to give me Specialist allowance 
for this work, but provided me with a horse which was a great 


joy. 

Whilst at Bulford the Bristol Bearer Company of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade was sent to the Military Hospital for 
instruction. 

As Acting Adjutant I was responsible to the Commanding 
Officer for arranging for the instruction of this party. 

I arranged field days for them and was immensely impressed by 
their keenness with regard to every kind of medico-military work 
and their remarkable proficiency in First Aid. 

Our own men were well instructed in this important work, but 
these amateurs could beat them at their own game. 

They were immensely proud of their association with the 
ancient order of St. John, and their enthusiasm was infectious. 

Through this company I got in touch with their Deputy Com- 
missioner at Bristol, Dr. John Griffiths, and when I left Salisbury 
Plain I determined to associate myself actively with the ambulance 
movement. 

I was fascinated by the story of an order of chivalry which 
sprang from the foundation of a Hospitium or Rest House for 
pilgrims erected at Jerusalem in the eleventh century, and 
dedicated to Saint John. 

I found that when the short-lived Latin Kingdom was estab- 
lished in the Holy City the western hospital within its walls 
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attracted the attention of the Sovereign and one of his bravest 
Knights was appointed Master. This bold warrior saw the pos- 
sibility of forming in connection with the. Hospital a new Order 
of Knighthood which would rival the Brotherhood of the Temple, 
which was then coming into great prominence. 

The Templars had banded themselves together for the defence 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Hospitallers formed a Fraternity called the Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, which combined in its 
members the three callings of soldier, priest and physician. 

Both Orders met with immediate success and gradually spread 
all over Europe. 

With the fall of the Latin Kingdom the Order of the Temple 
ceased to have a definite purpose in life. 

The Knights returned to Europe and settled on their vast 
estates, where they soon became obnoxious to their Govern- 
ments, 

The Brotherhood of St. John, however, determined to maintain 
their headquarters as near as possible to the Holy City. 

They settled successively at Acre, Cyprus and Rhodes. 

Driven from their last Eastern stronghold they were granted 
the sovereignty of the Island of Malta in 1530, and ruled over the 
island for nearly three hundred years. 

During all their wanderings the Hospitallers preserved their 
medical character, and their stricter rule of life preserved them 
from the fate of the Templars, who were ruthlessly suppressed in 
the fourteenth century. 

The story of the Order of St. John in England, Scotland and 
Ireland is full of interest. It may be worth while to recall some 
salient features of the eventful career of the Brotherhood in these 
islands. 

Just eight hundred years ago the Order acquired ten acres of 
land in Clerkenwell, where they built on a large and impressive 
scale their chief home in England. On the site of the Gate House 
of this great Monastery the headquarters of the English Order 
now stands. 

The importance accorded to the Order in England may be 
gathered from the fact that the Lord Prior of St. John’s took 
precedence of all other lay barons in the House of Lords. 

From the earliest times women were admitted to the Order, 
and a Convent of Sisters of the Fraternity was established by the 
English Hospitallers at Bucklands, in Somersetshire, quite early. 
in their career. 
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In Scotland, King David the First, established a preceptory of 
the Order at Torpichen, in Linlithgowshire, which continued to 
be the chief seat of the Hospitallers in Scotland, until its sur- 
render by the Prior of Scotland to the Government. 

Soon after its establishment in England, a Priory of the Order 
was founded by Richard Strongbow in Kilmainham, then a village 
near Dublin. 

The Irish foundation established preceptories in all parts of 
the kingdom, from County Down in the north to Cork in the 
south, and as far west as Galway. 

The Prior of Kilmainham was summoned as a Peer to Parlia- 
ment, and frequently entrusted with the offices of Lord Deputy 
and Lord Chancellor. 

Enriched by the wealth of their commanderies when the Tem- 
plars were suppressed and exempt from all civil actions, tolls and 
taxes, the Irish Hospitallers became the richest and most powerful 
of the religious orders in Ireland. 

They had vast estates, and Dublin owes its famous public park 
to the Knights, as Phoenix Park was once part of their great 
demesne. 

Nothing remains of the old Priory except the east window of 
the chapel, and a famous wall, supposed to possess special virtues 
for the purification of sin and disease. 

On the dissolution of the monasteries the Priory at Kilmainham 
became the residence of the Lord Deputy. 

Later on a stately building was erected on the site by the Duke _ 
of Ormond, as a Home for Old Soldiers on the lines of Chelsea 
Hospital. Prior to the establishment of the Irish Free State 
the Master’s House was the residence of the Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland. 

This military foundation is styled Kilmainham Hospital, 
but has, of course, no historic continuity with the Hospital 
which no doubt existed in connection with the old Priory of St. 
John. Still, the association of a hospital on the site of a strong- 
hold of Knights Hospitaller is interesting, even if merely a 
coincidence. 

When King Henry VIII decreed the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, the Confraternity of St. John shared the fate of all other 
religious and monastic Orders. 

The Priory of the Hospitallers was the last to be suppressed, 
and during the remainder of his reign King Henry VIII used the 
buildings partly as a store-house for his munitions of war, and 
partly as a home for the Lady Mary. 
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The Irish Prior fled the country, but the English branch of the 
Order was apparently in good odour, as its last Prior was granted 
a pension of £1,000 per annum. The faithful soul did not survive 
the dissolution of his beloved Order, as he died on the same day 
that his Priory was dissolved. 

In England and in Ireland the Order was re-established during 
the reign of Philip and Mary, but the advent of Queen Elizabeth 
to the throne brought fresh misfortunes to the English and Irish 
Knights, as their property was once more confiscated by the 
Crown. 

Queen Elizabeth, although she annexed its possessions, did not 
actually dissolve the Order, so that early in the nineteenth century 
it was possible for the Capitular Commission at Paris, representing 
five of the existing Langues or Divisions of the Order, to decree 
a revival of the English branch. 

In 1830 this revival was actually carried out, and a Grand 
Prior legally recognised as having full authority and control over 
the Fraternity throughout the British realm. 

The members of the revived English Order were more than 
half a century in discovering a special form for the medical 
and charitable work which had been always a feature of the 
Order and the secret of its survival during the previous seven 
centuries, 

The opportunity came in the ’sixties, when the Red Cross 
movement claimed the attention of Europe. 

One may turn aside to speak briefly of this movement, as it 
is so intimately associated with the origin of the chief department 
of the Order in England and the work on behalf of St. John 
which I was destined to carry out in India during the early days 
of the Great War. 

During the great campaign of 1859, when Napoleon the Third 
undertook to free Italy “from the Alps to the Adriatic”, a Swiss 
country gentleman, named M. Henri Dunant, found himself 
within the theatre of war, and witnessed the terrible carnage at 
the great Battle of Magenta, which left 10,000 Austrians, and 
4,000 French and Piedmontese dead and wounded on the field, 
and gave its name to a French dukedom and a new dye. He 
also became a spectator of the frightful horrors of Solferino, 
which lasted fifteen hours and left as victims 38,000 dead and 
dying. His exceptional experience showed him that the regular 
medical services of even what were then considered to be the 
greatest armies of the world were totally inadequate to cope with 
the large numbers wounded in modern warfare, and that every- 
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thing was lacking for the poor wounded soldiers of France and 
Austria—doctors, instruments, surgical appliances, food, water, 
and even air—for the exhalations on those terrible battlefields 
were mephitic and loathsome in the extreme. 

This humane and enlightened gentleman came to the conclusion 
that the organisation of voluntary medical relief societies for 
the aid of the public medical services was essential for the 
provision of prompt and adequate succour to the wounded in 
war. 

His experiences with the French and Austrian armies, as 
recorded in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Un souvenir de Solferino”’, 
aroused a considerable amount of public interest. 

Dunant was received by the Emperor Napoleon III and the 
great Marshal MacMahon. The sympathy of the French Emperor 
was at once enlisted, and, thanks to the continued efforts of the 
Swiss enthusiast and his able lieutenant, Moynier, the Federal 
Government invited the Powers to a diplomatic Conference at 
Geneva to formulate international rules for the neutralisation of 
persons and appliances devoted to the relief of the sick and wounded 
in war. 

Accordingly a Conference was held in 1864, and the delegates 
of fourteen countries drew up a Convention which became the 
basis of international law with reference to the medical arrange- 
ments of the battlefield. 

The Conference adopted a special flag for distinguishing the 
medical units of all nations in the field. Out of compliment to 
the Federal Government the Standard of the Swiss nation was 
adopted, reversing the colours, so that a Red Cross on a white 
ground has become the distinguishing badge of the medical 
service of every civilised army. 

Red Cross societies sprang into existence in every country 
in Europe, and the sympathetic connection of the Order of St. 
John with ambulance work in England was already so well estab- 
lished that it was represented at the International Conference of 
Red Cross Societies held in Berlin in 1869. 

During the Franco-Prussian war many members of the Order 
joined the National Aid, or Red Cross Society, which was actively 
engaged in aiding the French and Prussians during this eventful 
campaign. 

The Order of St. John, as such, took no part in the voluntary 
medical aid offered so freely by this country to both belligerents, 
and its powerlessness to be of use in this great European struggle 
led some of its members to see that no voluntary aid organisa- 
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tion could fulfil its functions in time of war unless its personnel 
and material were organised in peace. 

In 1872 £100 was given by a member of the Order, Surgeon- 
Major Shepherd, V.C., Army Medical Department, to establish 
an ambulance service for the pottery districts, and gradually more 
and more interest in ambulance work was developed amongst the 
members, so that in 1877 the St. John Ambulance Association 
fan into existence as a department of the Order of St. 

ohn. 

The first centre was at Woolwich. It was quickly followed 
by London -branches, and other centres throughout the 
country. 

When the Association was first formed no appliances for use 
in accidents in peace time were known in this country. When an 
accident occurred, a gate or shutter was considered the proper 
vehicle for conveying the unfortunate sufferer to the hospital 
or doctor’s surgery. Outside the walls of a general hospital 
stretchers were unknown, while litters and ambulance waggons 
had never been dreamed of, except for military purposes. 
Even the triangular bandage which is now such a popular 
portion of the ambulancer’s kit, and which may be formed 
by folding a handkerchief or any square of fabric with the 
opposite angles approximated, was absolutely unknown in 
England. 

The Association was obliged, therefore, to import a two-wheel 
litter and triangular bandages from Germany, and a stretcher 
from France, and from these humble commencements has 
developed a great voluntary aid society which is part of the 
Red Cross Organisation of the British Empire. 

It has now a large department for supplying ambulance stores 
of every description, and has gradually built up an excellent 
and uniform system of carriage for the sick, which has been so 
highly developed that an invalid has been carried right across 
Europe on one of the stretchers of the Association without being 
once removed from it. In this case the stretcher was placed in 
the Association’s two-wheeled litter at the commencement of 
the journey; thence it was conveyed to London by rail and 
steamer, while an ambulance car from St. John’s Gate com- 
pleted the journey from the railway terminus to the patient’s 
home. 

When the Association had trained several thousands of persons 
in First Aid, these individuals expressed the desire of keeping up 
and utilising the knowledge which they had gained. As the result 
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of this laudable ambition the St. John Ambulance Brigade came 
into existence as a separate department of the Order of St. John. 

This organisation enables certificate holders of St. John to 
combine their individual efforts for the public advantage. Its 
members render First Aid on public occasions, when great 
crowds assemble, and form a reserve for the medical personnel 
of the Army and Navy in case of necessity either at home 
or abroad. 

The units of the Brigade consist of Ambulance Divisions formed 
of men only, and nursing divisions composed of women only. All 
members of the Brigade have to be inspected and re-examined 
yearly, so as to ensure that their knowledge is practicable and 
up-to-date. 

The achievements of the Order were so remarkable that Queen 
Victoria not only confirmed its rights by granting it a Royal 
Charter, but became its Sovereign Head and appointed the then 
Prince of Wales to be Grand Prior. On King Edward’s accession 
to the throne he became Sovereign of the Order and was succeeded 
as Grand Prior by the present King Emperor. The usual pro- 
cedure of appointing the Prince of Wales to be Grand Prior 
could not be followed when King George ascended the throne, 
owing to the minority of Prince Edward, so His Majesty appointed 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught his successor in the office of 
Grand Prior. 

It is not surprising that this Order should appeal strongly 
to an officer of the Army Medical Service, as its gallant founders 
were the first to see that the healing of a man’s wounds was a 
knightly service and that it was just as much a soldier’s work 
to heal a sick man in hospital as to kill a healthy one in the 
field. 

The English branch of the Order already owed much to an 
officer of the regular medical service. Surgeon-Major Shepherd, 
not content with giving the money for the ambulance service 
above referred to, wrote the first text book on ‘“‘First Aid to 
the Injured” for the St. John Association. 

I was fired with a desire to emulate Shepherd. I had heard 
the call of the stretcher. 

From Salisbury Plain I was posted to the charge of the Military 
Families’ Hospital at Devonport, where I took over from Colonel 
“Gerry”? Cree, a popular officer and a very good doctor. 

Cree had a very distinguished career in the Great War later 
on. I was lucky to follow him and Colonel Alan May in this 
appointment. 
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They had worked up the Hospital to a high state of efficiency, 
but there was still ample room for improvement. 

I wanted money for various articles dictated by my recent 
experiences in London, and, thanks to the efforts of the General’s 
wife, Lady Leach, a Café Chantant was organised, which brought 
in enough money to supply all my needs. 

I was fortunate in my Principal Medical Officer, Sir George 
Bourke, who was a very progressive and enlightened administrator 
and gave me every help and encouragement. 

A curious arrangement with the Admiralty brought me into 
touch with the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Sir Lewis Beaumont, 
and his wife. 

In the Army a certain percentage of soldiers are allowed 
to marry, and their wives and families are provided with quarters, 
rations and transport at the public expense. 

They are what is called “taken on the strength” and included 
in all military statistics. 

In the Navy there is no such recognition of the wives of sailors 
and marines. 

At Devonport a concession was made in favour of the families 
of marines. 

The Admiralty told off one of the Naval surgeons with the 
Division of Royal Marines to look after the married families, 
and made an arrangement with the War Office for their admission 
into my Hospital. 

The result was that a considerable number of my patients 
were families of marines. 

The Naval surgeons appreciated the arrangement which pro- 
vided them with hospital accommodation for rather troublesome 
patients, and as a guid pro quo paid me the compliment of acting 
as anesthetists, which were often difficult to obtain from the 
Military Hospital. 

I had my hands pretty full with my official duties, which 
involved a considerable amount of night work, but, notwithstanding, 
I tackled the Bar Final Examination and was fortunate enough 
to pass at the Trinity Examinations in 1906. 

I had not been able to attend a single lecture at the Temple, 
and, of course, was unable to coach, so this really was something 
of an achievement. 

Even with this examination out of the way I was very fully 
occupied, as the work of my Hospital was steadily increasing, 
but I was determined to do something for the ambulance move- 
ment. 
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I saw Sir Herbert Perrott, who was the Chief Secretary at 
the time, and he was very glad to find an officer of the Regular 
Army interested in the work which he rightly believed had such 
a big military value. 

Surgeon-Major Shepherd had only taken the work up after 
his retirement, and since his time Perrott had been unable to 
get any one on the active list to devote his leisure to the Order. 
He asked me as a start to try and buck up the St. John work in 
the West Country. 

There was a centre, as branches are called, at Plymouth, but 
it was moribund. I saw the Mayor of Plymouth and tried to 
get the work revived, but got little support. 

I then tried Devonport and was very fortunate. 

The Town Clerk and the Medical Officer of Health were 
interested, and through them I was introduced to the Mayor, 
who saw great possibilities for the work in the dockyard and 
elsewhere in his borough. 

It was decided to allow the somnolent centre at Plymouth to 
drowse on and start a new centre at Devonport. 

The Mayor decided on a meeting at the Guildhall, and asked 
for a lecturer to come down and tell the burgesses all about the 
Order and its aims. 

Headquarters at St. John’s Gate sent down Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. C. Yate, a retired officer of Indian Infantry, who had done 
some useful work in inaugurating ambulance work in India 
before his retirement. 

He had a good knowledge of the history of the Order, but little 
practical experience of the work of the Association and Brigade. 

His lecture was merely an historical account of the Order 
of St. John, and did not even outline the practical utility of its 
teaching and modern organisation. 

The Mayor was dissatisfied and asked me to prepare a brochure, 
which could be circulated throughout the borough, dealing very 
briefly with the interesting and inspiring history of a medical 
Order of Chivalry, but pointing out the everyday usefulness for 
all classes of a knowledge of correct methods of dealing with 
injuries and sudden illness. 

I gladly complied, and my little book was very favourably 
received, not only in the borough, but throughout the counties 
of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset and Gloucester. Classes were 
started in the dockyard and elsewhere, and when a sufficient 
number of persons had been trained, they were organised into 
units of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
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My booklet formed the basis of a lecture on ‘The White 
Cross of St. John”, which I delivered all over the West Country, 
and in addition I lectured to any number of classes and became 
an officer of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 

The work was booming, but my tour of Home Service was 
drawing to a close. 

During the last year or so I took an increasing interest in 
Public Health work, and perceived that a great deal of my clinical 
work with regard to children had considerable bearing on preven- 
tive medicine. 

It was clear that there was a much wider scope in sanitary 
matters than in the limited sphere of a military specialist on the 
diseases of women and pediatrics, and I foresaw that it must 
develop in the Army, as it has done in civil life, from being concerned 
mainly with the environment of the troops into a more personal 
relationship with the individual in all forms of ill health—not 
merely in relation to communicable diseases. 

I decided to take up hygiene as my speciality in future, and 
associated myself with my brother officer, who was holding the 
appointment of Specialist Sanitary Officer, and with the Medical 
Officers of Health of Plymouth and Devonport. 

I spent much of my scanty leisure in the local laboratory, and, 
as a London Diplomate in Public Health, was received with open 
arms by my civilian colleagues, who gave me every facility for 
gaining a practical knowledge of the duties of a Medical Officer 
of Health. I actually acted for them on occasions. 

The result was that when my comrade, Colonel Caldwell, went 
on a prolonged spell of sick leave, I was regarded as the most 
suitable officer to act for him. Another officer was put in to act 
for me in the Families’ Hospital, and I took up the sanitary post 
directly under the Southern Command. 

Caldwell’s absence was prolonged, fortunately for me and 
unfortunately for himself, so that I spent most of my last year 
doing his work. 

Consequently I had strong claims for a similar appointment 
abroad. I was asked where I would like to go, and fortunately 
said I would like the Punjab. 

The War Office replied that I could certainly go to the Punjab, 
but they could not promise me an appointment there, as all 
appointments were made on the spot. 

I was told, however, that if I cared to go to a colony I 
would be given a sanitary appointment, and that there would be 
vacancies. 
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I decided, however, to go out to India and take my chance. 

Accordingly, I sailed for India on my second tour of service 
in November, 1908. 

On my departure for India I had not only thoroughly stirred 
up the West of England in the ambulance cause, but left the 
Devonport centre and a number of Units of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade going strong. 

I had, I think, answered eagerly to ‘‘ The Call of the Stretcher ”. 
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“T have written the tale of our life 
For a sheltered people’s mirth 
In jesting guise—but ye are wise 
And ye know what the jest is worth.” 
Kipling. 


On arrtvat in India I was fortunate in being appointed Divisional 
Sanitary Officer of the First Division at Peshawar. 

My first duty was to attend a Conference of Sanitary Officers 
at Poona. 

This had been arranged by Surgeon-General Gubbins, who was 
at that time the P.M.O. of His Majesty’s Forces in India. 

It was a most illuminating gathering, as it gave one an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the nine officers holding the health appointments 
in the Divisions all over India and Burma. 

It was presided over by that splendid soldier Surgeon-General 
Sloggett. 

Sloggett was one of the best known, and a long way the most 
decorated, of the officers of the Medical Service at that time. 

He served for a great number of years in Egypt when it was the 
happy hunting ground for medals and decorations. At the Battle 
of Omdurman he was in the famous charge of the 21st Lancers. 

He was shot through the chest, and it was alleged that the 
bullet passed through his heart, but he recovered from his dangerous 
wound and was certainly none the worse for it. 

On arrival at Poona we were told that the first thing he did 
was to buy a couple of hunters, and there was no more sporting 
follower of hounds than the P.M.O. 

He had been specially promoted twice, and was then far and 
away the youngest Surgeon-General in the Army. 

He was a great admirer of the fair sex, and as successful in the 
boudoir as in the tented field. His numerous flirtations led to 
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the nickname “‘ Naughty Arthur ”, by which he was known in every 
Mess in the Service. 

His wonderful display of medals gave him a great pull with the 
ladies, and on one occasion a clever young grass widow was 
admiring his glittering array of stars, crosses and “‘gongs”’. 

“This is a very pretty decoration, General,” she said. ‘Now 
what Order is this?” 

“Oh, dear lady,” said Sloggett, ‘‘that is the Order of Chastity!”’ 

“Oh,” said his admirer, who knew his reputation, ‘Of the 
Fifth Class, I suppose!” 

Sloggett made an admirable chairman, and his gracious bonhomie 
kept even a body of scientists in the best of humour throughout 
the Conference. 

On arrival at Peshawar I found that my new chief was Colonel 
“‘Charlie” Beatson of the Indian Medical Service, an officer with 
an unique experience in staff work at Army Headquarters. 

I found, however, that although the Divisional Sanitary Officer 
was Pathologist and Analyst to the most important Division in 
India, there was merely an apology for a laboratory. 

It consisted of a room which was really a part of the inner 
verandah of a section hospital, and the equipment was beneath 
contempt. 

Thanks to the interest of Colonel Beatson and the personal 
friendship of Colonel Dundee, the Commanding Royal Engineer, 
I was first provided with a married quarter, and later on with a 
building which had been used as a Hospital Guard Room. 

The guard room was a relic of barbarism. Until just prior to 
1908, when a military prisoner ‘‘went sick” he was, of course, 
seen by a medical officer, and, if necessary, admitted to hospital. 
But he was confined in a guard room, which was a hospital 
building and provided with a guard with mounted sentries over 
him. 

This practice added to the guard duties of the man’s unit, 
and it was obvious that if he needed hospital treatment he did 
not need to be watched by asentry. The absurdity of the practice, 
which had gone on for years, was only appreciated a little more 
than twenty years ago, and the guard room became “surplus 
to requirements”. 

Thanks again to Colonel Dundee, the new laboratory was 
constructed with special rooms for bacteriological and chemical 
work, and there was ample office accommodation. 

The office space was fated to be devoted to other records 
besides those of the health of the troops, as an event of the first 
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importance, not merely to the writer, but perhaps for India, 
occurred after I moved into my new laboratory. 

I received a letter from Major K. M. Cameron, Surgeon to — 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, or Staff-Surgeon at Army 
Headquarters as the appointment was then called, as Lord Kitchener 
for some reason or other declined to exercise his privilege of 
appointing a Surgeon on his Staff. This privilege had been jealously 
guarded by his predecessors and has been preserved by his 
successors. Cameron asked me to take over the duties of Honorary 
Secretary of the Indian Branch of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, as my arrival in India had synchronised with an attempt 
to get the work of the Association placed on a proper basis in the 
Great Dependency. 

The present King Emperor was at that time Grand Prior, and 
some distinguished members of the Order, who had influence at 
Court, had, I understand, persuaded the King to write to Lord 
Kitchener, who was a Knight of the Order, asking him to interest 
himself -in the matter. Cameron was on the point of leaving 
India, so Lord Kitchener asked him if there was any Medical 
Officer in India who knew anything about the Association and its 
work. 

Cameron had heard of my efforts in the West Country, and 
persuaded the “‘ Chief” that I was the only man in India who knew 
anything about the Society. : 

I replied to Cameron that much as I would like to help the 
Order of St. John, my hands were pretty full with my duties 
as a Staff Officer of the First Division, and that Peshawar would 
be a most inconvenient place from which to carry out the travelling 
incidental to the post, as it was situated six hundred odd miles 
from Delhi and Simla, and a thousand miles from both Bombay 
and Calcutta. 

Some correspondence passed between us, but apparently no 
one equally qualified could be found, and the upshot was that 
I got a letter from Lord Kitchener asking me to accept the 
appointment. 

A letter of this kind was, of course, tantamount to an order, 
so I took over the post. 

I found that there was very little to take over. 

Cameron sent me the whole of the records in a small tin box. 

I found that the history of the branch was somewhat like 
this. ‘ 

Colonel Hendley, an officer of the I.M.S., had carried out classes 
a good many years previously, but Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Yate, 
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to whom I have previously referred, had made an effort to place 
the Association on a properly organised basis. Yate succeeded 
(1) in getting Lord Curzon, who was Viceroy at the time, to 
nominate a Central Committee of high officials at Simla, and (2) 
in getting about a dozen centres formed in various parts of the 
country. 

Fortunately, Mr. Vivian Gabriel, of the Indian Civil Service, 
was then secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province. He had worked as honorary secretary of the 
Simla centre throughout Colonel Yate’s administration, and knew 
much more about the organisation than any one else in India. 
It was found that very few of the members of the committee 
appointed by Lord Curzon remained. The first step, therefore, 
was to form a new committee. With Mr. Gabriel’s help, the 
interest of the Viceroy and Lady Minto was secured, and the 
first meeting of the new Indian Branch Committee was held at 
Viceregal Lodge in the year 1909. From that time onwards the 
interest of Lord and Lady Minto never flagged, and the value 
of their patronage cannot be over-estimated. 

It was also soon realised that practically all the centres formed 
by Yate had either fizzled out or were doing nothing. 

There was no money for the expenses of the secretary’s office, 
and hitherto the Indian branch had been financed from London. 

Fortunately, however, thanks to the public spirit of Major 
Lund, the head of a firm of watchmakers and jewellers, a small 
depot for the supply of ambulance stores had been formed in Bombay 
for the issue of certificates and medallions and the sale of 
books, bandages, stretchers and ambulance material imported from 
the Association’s Stores Department at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 

Major Lund was still in India when I took over, but his partner, 
the late Mr. H. J. Clarke, was the actual honorary manager of 
this depot. It was housed in a small godown near Lund & Brockley’s 
shop, but it was conducted on sound principles, as all issues were 
made at a substantial profit. 

Mr. Clarke provided me with three hundred rupees from his 
credit balance for office expenses, which soon became considerable 
as it was decided to circularise the Provincial Governments, 
railways, volunteer corps, police, commercial concerns, and muni- 
cipalities, setting forth the advantages of First Aid and Ambulance 
Training. 

There was, however, no literature available, so that during 
the summer of 1909 I got out a brochure for which my little 
Devonport booklet formed the skeleton, 
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This publication, which became known as the White Book of 
the St. John Ambulance in India, was scattered broadcast over 
the Peninsula, and with the aid of the Indian Press, the Association 
von began to get known and inquiries started to pour in to my 
office. 

I could not deal with all of these personally, and there were no 
funds to pay for a babu, so I had the happy idea of getting a 
soldier clerk. 

During the summer months the Headquarters of the First 
Division moved from Peshawar to Cherat. 

The migration of the Supreme Government and Army Head- 
quarters from the sweltering heat of the plains to the cool Hima- 
layan slopes is well known, but it is perhaps not so generally 
appreciated that the Provincial Governments and the Staff of 
the Higher Military Commands conform to the same salutary 
practice. 

In many cases one of the well-known hill sanatoria is near 
enough to form the summer home of the Governor or General 
Officer Commanding and their staffs. At Peshawar we were not 
so fortunate. 

The only hill station in the district was a little plateau on the 
Khatak range. 

Its elevation was only a little over 4,000 feet, so that the 
temperature was as often as not go° in the shade. It was, how- 
ever, a very grateful relief from Peshawar in the summer season, 
as it was bare and wind-swept, so that mosquitoes and other 
insects were scarce. 

My predecessor had not accompanied Divisional Headquarters 
in the summer move, but I had made myself so useful to my 
P.M.O. and G.O.C. that not only were quarters—which were 
very scarce—found for me, but I was provided with excellent 
accommodation for my laboratory and office. 

I have already alluded to my good fortune in gaining the 
active interest and support of Colonel Beatson, but I was still 
more fortunate in gaining the friendship and kindly interest of 
my distinguished Divisional Commander, Sir James Willcocks. 

“James by the Grace of God”, as he was nicknamed, was at 
that time, next to Lord Kitchener, the most famous soldier in 
India. 

He had been born and educated in the country, and had taken to 
soldiering after trying other callings—fortunately for the Army. 
He belonged to the Leinster Regiment, but had spent most of 
his time in special employment in Africa and India, In his 
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well-known book, From Kabul to Kumassi, he tells how he managed 
as a junior subaltern to force his way into the Kabul War of 1880, 
and from that time onward he had taken part in practically all 
the small wars in which our Army had been engaged. 

He was not merely a great fighting man, but what is called in 
the Army a good “‘Q” soldier. 

This meant that he was as keen on the administrative as the 
actual executive side of war. 

His campaigns had shown him that every war is a doctor’s 
war, and it was from his lips that I first learnt Napoleon’s famous 
maxim: ‘‘Health is indispensable in war and cannot be replaced 
by anything.” 

There had been a great deal of malaria in the Division during 
1908, and I set out to endeavour to educate the troops in the 
prevention of the disease. I delivered a lantern lecture on 
“Mosquitoes and Malaria”, at which Sir James presided. He 
was so pleased with this lecture that he had it printed at his own 
expense and widely distributed throughout the Division. 

I carried out a course of instruction in military sanitation for 
regimental officers and men during the summer, and a number 
of my friends suggested that my lectures might be published as a 
guide for the new subject ‘“‘Sanitation” which had recently been 
introduced into the examinations for promotion of lieutenants to 
the rank of Captain. 

I mentioned the matter to my P.M.O., who gave me every 
encouragement, read the proof sheets, and gave me many valuable 
suggestions from his ripe experience. 

The General was equally encouraging and helpful. The book 
came out in 1909, dedicated by permission to Lieutenant-General 
Sir James Willcocks, “‘whose deep interest in every detail affecting 
the well-being of the soldier is familiar to all classes throughout 
the British Empire.” 

Sir James was a great shikari, and just before his lamented death 
wrote an admirable book: The Romance of Soldiering and Sport. 

He was quite unlike my Irish compatriots, as he cordially 
disliked plumpness. 

No regimental officer would meet with his favour who had 
the slightest leaning to embonpoint, and no officer with a tendency 
to putting on weight had a chance of getting on his staff. 

Curiously enough he had a tendency that way himself, but he 
never allowed it to get the upper-hand. In order to keep down his 
weight he used to walk round the sultry roads of Cherat, wearing 
tweeds and a waterproof when every one else was wearing silk suits, 
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He loved Peshawar and the Frontier, and it was indeed a very 
lovable place. 

Like most great military centres in India it consisted of a city 
and a cantonment. The city is the most fascinating town in 
the East. 

What it lacks in fine buildings is made up by its unique 
human interest. In its thoroughfares Central Asia jostles Hindustan, 
and the crowds which throng its streets are largely composed of 
travellers from beyond the Frontier. 

Sulky-looking Afghans mix with smiling Pathans, and repre- 
sentatives of nearly every trans-Border tribe can be recognised 
by those in the know through some special kind of dress or 
equipment. 

The Swatis, for instance, may be “spotted” by the gay blankets 
which they wear like a Highlander’s plaid, and the Chitralis by 
their embroidered dressing-gown coats and roll-up caps with a 
yellow or purple flower stuck in front. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more unlike the Western 
World than the caravans which arrived in Peshawar twice weekly 
during the winter months. 

They have left their far-off homes in the ‘‘ Roof of the World” 
at the beginning of the previous summer, and to watch them wind 
through the defiles of the Khyber is an education in the ways of 
the Orient. 

They have been escorted by Afghan soldiers as far as Torkham, 
where they were taken over by the Khyber Rifles, the local militia 
who hold the Pass for England. 

The heights have been carefully picketed and every war pre- 
caution taken, for although we may be at peace with the Border 
Khans, there are always outlaws who respect no law and would 
pounce on the richly laden caravans if there was the smallest 
chance of success. 

The last halt on the long journey was at Jamrud, where the 
responsibility for the safety of the caravan was taken over by 
British bayonets. 

All next day it straggled into Peshawar City. 

An average caravan consisted of about three thousand camels, 
with quite as many ponies, donkeys, men, women and children. 

Many of the children were babies born on the march, and 
there were foals and young asses galore who had first seen the 
light on the journey. 

The camel men brought their families and the whole of their 
household goods and live stock on the donkeys, which were laden 
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with cooking pots and cocks and hens which had learned to 
balance themselves on the swaying saddles. 

The scene at the Bajauri Gate, where a handful of Customs 
officers dealt quite successfully with the throng, was something 
unique. 

The camels of the Khafila were magnificent beasts, covered 
with fine crops of black hair where it was not rubbed off by their 
heavy loads. 

The Afghan camel men were strapping fellows with skins 
which would be fair if the grime was washed off. 

Their women, children and themselves were all indescribably 
dirty. 

The Cabuli ponies were sturdy beasts, and many of them 
were purchased on arrival by dealers, who took strings of them 
down country, and sold them both to sahibs and Indians for 
work as hacks and tum-tum ponies. 

Very few of them were handy enough to make into polo ponies. 

The camel-loads consisted of a great variety of articles, chiefly 
carpets, skins, furs and corn. 

Some of the loads stank abominably and were found to consist 
of asafeetida, a drug still popular in Hindustan and very familiar 
to the writer in certain classes of practice where it was important 
to give the patient medicine with a bit of a kick in it. 

I used a great deal of it when in charge of a camp of Boer 
prisoners, who loved doses of medicine, but nothing better than 
castor oil and a compound we called Mistura Damnastica, largely 
composed of this foul-smelling gum. 

Many caravans consisted largely of fruits and nuts. The con- 
signments of fruit included delicious melons and pomegranates, 
and beautiful white grapes packed in cotton wool in little chip 
boxes. Many loads consisted of fine Pistachio and Chilgosa nuts. 

The grapes and pomegranates all grow in and around Cabul, 
but many of the melons come from far-off Samarkand. 

Walnuts are plentiful in Peshawar. They are grown in Tirah 
and rival, if they do not excel, the famous nuts of Kashmir. 

Many of the bundles consist of carpets from Persia and Central 
Asia, and after the arrival of a caravan was a good time to visit 
the famous carpet shops of Peshawar. 

There is not much chance, however, of picking up bargains, 
as the Peshawari merchants know full well the value of their 
‘wares. 

Hundreds of camel loads consist of the famous postheens of 
Cabul. These consist of pieces of fur of the Bactrian camel, 
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cunningly joined together and skilfully embroidered. The collar, 
cuffs and shirts are bordered with astrachan, and these garments 
are worn by every one during the cold winter months of the 
Peshawar Valley. Even ladies used to affect them, and they are, 
indeed, the only garment which will keep out the icy blasts which 
sweep down from the snow-clad Hindu Koosh ranges. 

There are all sorts of styles and qualities, and every one wore 
them from the tonga drivers to the Chief Commissioner. 

A few keen numismatists used to visit the Khafili people in 
search of Grecian and Bacterian coins. Formerly perfect coins 
could be picked up quite cheaply, but even at the time of which I 
write the value of good specimens was becoming known and even 
exaggerated. 

Archzologists have pieced together the history of the wild 
regions of the North-West largely from these coins, and it is 
interesting to recall that stately cities and a high standard of culture 
once existed where the mud villages of the Border and trans- 
Border tribes now stand. The fierce warlike sons of Islam have 
succeeded peaceful followers of Buddha, and in 1909 in one of 
the tamarisk groves within the shadow of the walls of Peshawar 
City was found an authentic relic casket, containing some bones 
of Buddha himself. 

Among the few buildings of any note in Peshawar is the Mosque 
built by Mohabat Khan in the days of the Moghul Emperor 
Shah Jehan, and the Gor Khatri, which was the residence of the 
Italian soldier, Avitabile, who rose to great eminence in the service 
of Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh ruler of the Punjab before it came 
under British rule. 

Avitabile governed the wild Pathans with an iron hand and had 
no hesitation in hanging half a dozen of them at a time, and 
hanging them from the minarets of their own Mosque. 

Peshawar City has a few fine residential houses occupied by 
rich merchants. 

I visited some of these homes and was especially interested in 
the cellars which had been constructed to avoid the dreadful 
heat of the Peshawar summer. 

These underground rooms kept comparatively cool, whilst the 
temperature in the apartments above became stifling. 

I was often the guest of Colonel Sir Mohammed Aslam Khan, 
who was one of the most interesting personalities of Peshawar at 
the time. He was an Afghan of Royal descent, a scion of the Durani 
dynasty of Afghanistan, and had served the British Government 
in many Frontier expeditions and campaigns. His last appointment 
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had been the Command of the Khyber Rifles, and he was then 
living in retirement in Peshawar, within sight of the rugged hills 
he loved so well, and almost within reach of the Frontier of his 
native land Afghanistan, from which he was an exile. He had 
spent most of his life in the service of the British Raj, and was 
never so happy as when in the society of British officers. Curiously 
enough he did not speak a word of English. He spoke Hindustani 
as a foreigner, and those of us who had a knowledge of the language 
found it very easy to talk to him, as he used much the same vocabu- 
lary as ourselves. He was looked at askance by his co-religionists, 
as, despite the commandments of the Prophet, he had a “‘strong 
weakness”’ for gin. 

He was a unique type of Afghan gentleman adventurer, and 
the Queen Emperor had no more loyal servant than dear old 
Aslam Khan. He loved to speak of the great men of foreign birth 
who had lived and ruled on the Frontier, such as the Neapolitan 
Avitabile and the Irishman Rattray, who was in control of the Khyber 
Pass. The latter lived at Ali Musjid as recently as 1837, with a 
battalion of Scallywag followers, who occupied caves in the 
neighbouring heights. He levied tolls on the caravans passing 
down the defile, and when he wanted extra funds he had a curious 
means of getting them. 

The Sikh fort at Jamrud depended for its water supply on the 
stream which flowed through the Khyber, and he could divert it 
at pleasure. 

When he wanted money he stopped the supply of water to 
Jamrud until he was paid to permit the little river to flow down its 
proper bed to the fort. 

There were other British officers in the Sikh Army at the time, 
but none so picturesque as this queer Irishman, who eventually 
turned Mussulman. 

They must have been a hardy lot. 

The Britisher of to-day needs many comforts, ice, punkahs, 
and the like, but these pioneers lived the hard life of the frontiers- 
man, on the rough fare and the few personal comforts of the hardy 
Sikh warriors who were their companions in arms. 

The hot weather is the drawback to residence on the Frontier. 
From November till the end of February the climate is cold and 
bracing, from March till the end of April, and again from October 
till mid-November it is pleasantly warm, but from May till Sep- 
tember it is pestilential. 

It is not only hot but steamy, and the mosquitoes are so active 
that they almost pull you out of bed. 
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Notwithstanding this drawback Peshawar Cantonment is the 
most popular station in all India. 

It is beautifully laid out with well-made roads, bordered by a 
great variety of beautiful trees which had been planted by a 
succession of Cantonment Magistrates, who loved their little 
Kingdom. 

All of the trees have been imported, but all thrive, even a 
variety of pine, and the exquisite plane trees of Kashmir, the 
Chenars to which I have already referred, flourish here, although 
elsewhere they will not grow at any elevation of less than 4,000 
feet. 

Water in abundance is available from the Bara River, so that 
every bungalow has a garden smiling with almost every variety 
of English flowers. 

Chrysanthemums and violets grow in marvellous profusion, 
and the violets have a delicious fragrance. 

Roses bloom everywhere, and even the hedges are made of 
rose trees—not mean blossoms, mark you, but gorgeous La France 
and Gloire de Dijon, and other famous varieties. 

Anything more lovely than this garden Cantonment in the 
Spring is difficult to imagine. 

In addition to horticultural charms, the Cantonment was almost 
a paradise of sport. 

There were several good grass polo grounds, which were in 
short contrast to the bare maidans I have referred to in the 
Punjab. 

There was a cricket pitch good enough for county cricket, and 
wonder of wonders an excellent golf course. 

Golf courses have sprung up in every Indian station, but they 
are poor affairs. 

Bunkers are represented by mud walls, and the “greens”— 
to be really Irish—are ‘“‘browns” made of hard-baked clay with 
a little circle of sand round the holes to steady the putt. 

A topped ball often goes further over the grassless fairway 
than a well-hit drive, so that barring the practice of swinging the 
clubs, most Indian golf is not golf at all. 

At Peshawar things were different. The links were well laid 
out over a fine stretch of excellent turf close to the race-course. 
There were no bunkers, but irrigation channels and canals were 
cunningly placed to penalise short drives and inaccurate approaches, 
and to guard the quite passable real greens. 

We had, moreover, a Tommy of a Highland regiment who 
had been employed on a Scottish course to act as professional! 
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He was capable of doing minor repairs and wonderfully success- 
ful in managing a small battalion of Pathan chokras (small boys) 
who acted as caddies. They were engaged and paid by the club, 
and we were not allowed to tip them, but if they worked well it 
was the custom to give them a bottle of mitha pani (lemonade) 
after the eighteen holes. 

The links were exposed to a raid at any moment, and one was 
reminded of the proximity of potential enemies by seeing the 
Chief Commissioner playing his round with a couple of orderlies, 
armed to the teeth, keeping guard against a possible surprise 
attack. 

The Pathans, however, looked upon the field of sport as neutral 
ground, a fact which was particularly noticeable with regard to the 
Peshawar Vale Hunt. 

This Hunt was the glory of Peshawar. 

It was founded a number of years ago and has flourished under 
a succession of Masters of Fox Hounds, including officers of 
every branch of the Service. Comparatively recently a member 
of mine own corps, now General Hathaway, had hunted the pack 
with conspicuous success. 

During my later years with the Hunt the Master was an artillery 
officer, who came to a bad end during the Retreat from Mons. 

Curiously enough the only two Regular officers who came to 
grief during this portion of the campaign were serving at Peshawar 
at this period. 

The infantry officer joined the French Foreign Legion and 
served with such conspicuous gallantry that he was reinstated and 
honoured by the King after the War. 

Our hounds were imported from England, but our “foxes” were 
jackals! 

Coverts consisted of fields of sugar cane, which required con- 
siderable skill on the part of the Master and his assistants. Our 
meets took place in various places of the country around Peshawar. 

Sometimes they were ten miles distant from the Cantonment, 
and often quite close to the Border. 

Hounds were often sent out the previous evening and the Hunt 
assembled not later than eight o’clock in the morning, as the scent 
would not live when the sun acquired any strength. 

Our horses were sent ahead with Syces and we set off from 
our bungalows in the pitch dark or in the moonlight, wrapped up 
in our postheens. Motor cars were rare in Peshawar in those days, 
and we rarely used our own traps, as the roads were bad, and it 
was not safe to leave a valuable dog-cart in the charge of a Syce, 
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as the Pathan would not actually steal the conveyance itself, but 
would strip it of anything movable without hesitation. 

We used the “tum-tums” for which Peshawar was famous in 
those days. They were often the Ralli carts of British officers sold 
or given to their Pathan owners, who took immense pride in their 
turn-outs. 

The ponies, usually sturdy Cabulis, were fast trotters, and 
the harness was often silver mounted. The owners never drove 
them with a fare, as it was the custom for the sahib or mem-sahib 
to drive him or herself. Arriving at the Meet coffee was often 
provided by the M.F.H. to warm us, but we soon got our circula- 
tion all right in the saddle. 

There were no fences, but there were irrigation ditches, banks 
and gridirons galore. 

Some of the ditches were very wide, and a frequent event in a 
run was a sousing in the ice-cold water. 

Tf we succeeded in getting our mount out this never deterred us 
from finishing the morning. 

Hounds were usually called off before eleven o’clock, so that 
we usually got back to lunch. 

Meets were always held on Sundays and Thursdays. 

Thursday is always a second Sunday in Indian cantonments. 
It is like the carrying of rifles on church parade, a memorial of 
the Mutiny. During that outbreak the British troops were caught 
coming out of church unarmed, and the authorities have ordained 
that this can never happen again. Thursday is the day which the 
British soldier and his officer devote to sport of some sort. 

After hunting one often hacked home and was not infrequently 
alone, but I never heard of an officer being attacked on such occa- 
sion, although in Peshawar Cantonment, or in the city, no Britisher 
was ever safe. 

The trans-Border ruffians might look at one with dislike, bat 
in the ordinary way it went no farther. 

Sometimes, however, religious fanaticism got the upper re 
and a tribesman went ghazt. 

This meant that he formed the view that if he killed a Feringhi, 
or foreign infidel, he secured the Prophet’s promise of paradise. 

The result was that he shot or stuck his knife into the first white 
man he met. 

Brother officers have been killed too often in this way. 

One poor fellow had a knife plunged in his back on the platform 
of Peshawar Cantonment Station whilst waiting for a train. 

He is a queer fellow altogether, the Pathan. 
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As I have pointed out in a previous chapter, they are 
magnificent specimens of manhood, and are fine independent 
mountaineers. 

There is none of the cringing native about them, and they 
will look you straight in the eyes when they return the greeting 
of the Frontier, ‘‘May you never be weary,” by the reply, “‘ May 
you never be poor,” but they are savages at heart. 

Their womenfolk are the merest chattels, and although they 
set little store by them they are wildly jealous of their own honour. 
If a woman is suspected of a flirtation her lord slices off her nose, 
so that no man will look at her again. Much of the work of the 
mission and civil hospitals in Peshawar was concerned with plastic 
operations on the nose made necessary by jealous husbands. 

Nearly every Pathan has a blood feud. These feuds are handed 
down from father to son. Very often a feud is a man’s only 
heritage. 

These feuds have their origin in three Z’s in the Pushtoo dialect: 
Zar, Zan and Zamin—gold, women and land. 

The tribesman takes up a blood feud as a Briton takes up a 
debt of honour, and is equally discredited if he does not, but there 
is this difference. 

If the Pathan does not shoot his enemy, the enemy will assuredly 
shoot him. 

After the Mohmand rising there was peace on the Border, 
but this did not mean that the villagers round the Border or the 
sahibs in the cantonments were safe from raids by budmashes. 

Sometimes a notable outlaw arises and harries the Border for 
years. We had such a one in 1909 

He was called Multan and had been a Sepoy in one of the 
Frontier Force Regiments, so was familiar with the military 
organisation for pickets and sentries. 

He frequently disguised himself and his little army of followers 
as soldiers of Pathan regiments or companies, or as Border Police. 

Multan carried out many successful expeditions against villages, 
culminating with a daring attack on Peshawar city itself, which 
resulted in much loot. 

He had a glorious end for a Frontier outlaw, as informers— 
the word of all others which Irishmen loathe—are to be found 
even on the Pathan Borderland. Information reached Head- 
quarters that he had planned a raid quite close to the Cantonment. 

A squadron of the 35th Scinde Horse, under the command of 
a personal friend of the writer’s, was sent to deal with Multan 
and his gang. 
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They were caught in the open by the dashing sowars from 
another part of India. 

The outlaws were driven to some nullahs, surrounded by the 
cavalrymen and held up until a company of infantry arrived. 

Multan and his followers put up a gallant fight. One sowar 
was killed and the squadron-leader and some others were badly 
wounded. 

Multan died fighting, but a number of his followers were 
captured and paid the penalty of their crimes shortly afterwards 
in Peshawar Gaol. 

Picturesque outlaws of this kind were not common, but there 
was a legion of Border thiefs who preyed on the more peaceful 
villagers and looted the City and Cantonment nightly. 

The news that some brother officers had been robbed was a 
matter of daily occurrence. 

I must anticipate to tell my own experience. I was getting 
to the end of four and a half years’ service on the Border, and 
rather pleased that I had escaped a visit from the Border robbers 
so long. 

I an under orders for Simla and leaving for Delhi in a week 
on special ambulance duty. 

It was a Thursday night. We had a long run with the hounds 
that morning and I had been dining at Government House. 

Thoroughly weary I slept heavily, awakening to see a man 
carrying my uniform case out of my bedroom. 

I was doing a lot of travelling at the time and had often to 
catch the Calcutta mail, which left at eight o’clock in the morning. 

I sighed at first to think I had to catch that beastly train again, 
when I suddenly realised that the man was not my bearer. I 
shouted, jumped up, and ran for the door. The man bolted into 
the pitch dark compound and dropped the uniform case. 

I ran after him as far as the garden wall, where he disappeared. 

As I was totally unarmed, why he did not turn and knife me 
is still a mystery. 

On getting back to my bungalow I found that I had been very 
thoroughly cleared out. 

Everything of value had been removed, including all my mufti 
and uniform, with the exception of my full dress and Mess kit, 
which was in a locked steel uniform case. I had caught the thief 
in the act of carrying away this case! 

Next morning I had nothing to wear, but I borrowed a few 
things, and the native dirzis and moochies are very. quick workers, 
so that I had clothes and boots—of a sort—in a few hours, 
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My good fairy had waked me up in time to save the full dress 
kit which I had to wear at the Viceregal State Entry four days 
later. I wore Wellington boots made in Peshawar bazaar and a 
borrowed sword, but tunic, belts and overalls could not have 
been procured in time for what was to prove one of the most 
important and eventful days in my life. 

I apologise for this necessary anticipation. I do not do so 
for endeavouring to picture to the reader my life at Peshawar, 
as recent events have drawn so much attention to this part of the 
Indian Border. 

It is necessary to explain conditions so that the difficulties and 
fullness of Frontier life may be appreciated. 

For many years Peshawar and the Borderland had been under 
the Government of the Punjab. 

After the great rising of 1897 Lord Curzon introduced impor- 
tant economic reforms for the military control of the turbulent 
marches of British India. 

His Government withdrew regular troops from trans-Border 
stations and replaced them by local militia, levies and special 
military police. The administrative control of the area was 
withdrawn from the Punjab, as it required an executive nearer 
at hand than Lahore in winter and Simla in the summer. The 
North-West Frontier was carved off from the old land of the 
Five Rivers and made an independent province under a Chief 
Commissioner. 

Peshawar became, therefore, a few years before my arrival, not 
only a great city and cantonment, but the seat of a Government. 

The Warden of the Marches was a very picturesque personality. 

He had started life in the Royal Scots Fusiliers, but on arrival 
with his regiment on the Frontier had fallen in love with the 
Pathan Borderland. He had a gift for languages and devoted 
himself to the study of Pushtoo—the language of Afghanistan 
and the Border. 

He became a recognised authority on the language and was 
transferred comparatively late in life to the Indian Army—a most 
unusual procedure. 

He was given command of the Kurram Militia and showed 
conspicuous ability in handling the tribesmen. 

He was then given a post of the greatest difficulty—the command 
of the Khyber Rifles. 

The tribesmen who came in contact with this magnificent 
soldier, who wore their own dress and spoke their language like 
themselves, were inspired with intense personal devotion, and 
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he could do what he liked with them. They believed that he 
was a Mussulman and a reincarnation of one of their heroes. 
Roos Keppel held the Border in the hollow of his hand. Even 
the Government of India, hide-bound as it is by tradition, could 
not fail to realise that they had found a great man. 

They appointed him Chief Commissioner, although he had 
none of the training and belonged to none of the departments 
from which men are chosen for such appointments. 

I don’t think they ever regretted their choice—on the contrary, 
they had reason to bless their good fortune that ““R.K.” was at 
Peshawar during the trying days that were to come. 

Roos Keppel had just taken over at Government House when 
I arrived at Peshawar, and I was privileged to be granted many 
marks of his personal friendship. 

Under the rule of the Punjab Commission a Christmas week 
had been organised at Lahore, which attracted visitors from far 
and wide. 

Now that Peshawar was itself a capital, “James by the Grace 
of God” determined that Peshawar should have a week of its 
own. 

The Great Man gave the order and the necessary cups for 
prizes, and the week came into being. 

A full programme of sports was arranged, including polo and 
tennis tournaments, two special days’ hunting, a golf meeting, 
a cricket match, of course a couple of dances at the club, and a 
dramatic performance. 

The piece for the latter was badly chosen. 

Light-hearted subalterns came in from Frontier posts, anxious 
for a rag and declining to take anything seriously. 

The play was a serious drama in which the principal character 
was a Duke, who kidnapped the heroine and took her off to his 
feudal castle in the Highlands. 

It was produced just before the Polo Finals and most of the 
polo players had been celebrating their defeat! 

When the Duke entered he was wearing a straw hat, which 
displeased the subalterns, who cried out, “My word, Peter, what 
a bounder you look.” 

This was a bit disconcerting, but when he said to the butler, 
“John, bring me a whisky and soda,” his subaltern friends in 
all parts of the Hall yelled, ‘‘Humara waste bhi.” This was 
Hindustani for ‘“‘For me also,” and a phrase in constant use in 
the Messes when an officer—as usually happened—wanted a 
peg to keep a brother officer company. 
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The audience rocked with laughter, but this incident was 
eclipsed later when the heroine, resenting her kidnapping, said 
to the Duke, “‘Do we live in the Middle Ages?” 

“No,” cried the subalterns, ‘‘far worse, we live at Bannu.” 

Then the heroine relented in the morning of treating the 
Duke badly the previous evening. 

“Ah,” said she, ‘‘I was blind last night.” 

“And so was I!” shouted the polo players. 

At last Sir James Willcocks, who was sitting in front, rose 
from his seat and caught the eye of a well-known youngster in 
the Scinde Horse. He called out to him by name “‘to be a sport 
and give the actors a chance.’ The subaltern replied that he 
was doing nothing. “It is those drunken Lancers who are 
causing the trouble, sir.” 

It was amusing to have this conversation between a Lieutenant- 
General and a Second Lieutenant, but rather typical of the 
camaraderie of the Afghan Border. 
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“Tt is a very good world to live in 

To lend or to spend or to give in, 

But to beg or to borrow or to get a Man’s own 

Tt is the very worst world that ever was known.”— 


Earl of Rochester. 


From the foregoing chapter it is clear that my hands were 
very full with work and play on the Afghan Border, but I was 
managing as well to put in an immense amount of work for the 
Ambulance cause. 

At the annual meeting in 1910 a very important step was taken 
at the suggestion of Sir Trevredyn Wynne, chairman of the 
Executive Committee. It was decided to send the honorary 
secretary round India and Burma to visit heads of Governments, 
Rulers of States and important business men, and enlist their 
sympathy on behalf of the Association. Lady Minto specially 
interested herself in this scheme, and, at the request of the Viceroy, 
the military authorities placed me on special duty for three months 
at the beginning of 1911. 

This decision attracted a good deal of attention in the Indian 
Press, as may be gathered from the following extract from the 
Civil and Military Gazette, the famous newspaper with which 
Rudyard Kipling spent his earlier journalistic days in India: 


“His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has placed the 
services of Major R. J. Blackham at the disposal of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Indian Branch Committee of St. John Ambu- 
lance Association for a period of three months. Major Blackham 
will visit various parts of India and Burma and advise Heads 
of Provinces and Administrations, Rulers of States, etc., with 
reference to the organisation of local branches, especially in 
relation to popular instruction in elementary hygiene and domestic 
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sanitation, which is to form the leading feature of the future 
extension of the Association. The Director-General of the 
Indian Medical Services, who is cordially supported by the 
Principal Medical Officer, His Majesty’s Forces in India, is 
taking the lead in this movement to educate the people of this 
great Empire in simple methods of prevention of disease. It 
will be remembered that at the Imperial Malaria Conference last 
year, popular instruction in sanitation was given a prominent 
place in the anti-malarial measures advocated by the Conference, 
and therefore the Indian Branch of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, which we are glad to note is now an institution 
receiving financial as well as moral support from the Government 
of India, merits our congratulations as being the first organisation 
to endeavour to put these recommendations into actual practice.” 


This excerpt was re-printed in the first number of the Indian 
Ambulance Gazette, for I had decided that to secure sufficient 
publicity the Association must have its own journal. The approval 
of the Council was readily obtained, and financial difficulties 
were overcome by the North-Western Railway printing the 
earlier editions free of charge. 

The journal was very favourably received by its big brothers, 
the great Indian newspapers and the principal medical journals. 
They gave it a hearty welcome, and one was kind enough to 
describe it as ‘‘a bright magazine, devoted to the work of the 
St. John Ambulance Association in India.” 

The journal continued to be published until I left India, and 
the volumes on my shelf are an interesting record of the work 
carried on throughout the Indian Empire between 1910 and 
1915. 

"The action of the Indian Government in placing an Army 
officer of the British Service on special duty for three months 
to tour on behalf of a voluntary society, was remarkable and 
unprecedented. 

It must be realised that in India there were no civilians or 
retired officers available for work of this kind. 

The provincial Governments, and even the States, viewed with 
a certain amount of distrust anything emanating directly from 
the Supreme Government. 

It was otherwise with regard to a voluntary Society. The 
Government believed that work would be gladly taken up on 
behalf of an old philanthropic body which would be half-heartedly 
pursued if it was initiated from official sources. 
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At first it was feared that the name of the Association might 
be distasteful to Indians. This was found not to be the case. 
The Hindu is ever tolerant of other faiths. He had no objection 
to Saint John, who, he declared, was a good man even if he was 
not a Brahmin. 

The Mussulman was equally indulgent. He knew of Saint John 
and regarded him as a great disciple of a great Teacher. He had no 
objection to being associated with a society which bore his name. 

The badges of the Indian Orders of Knighthood have been 
designed to represent a Star and a Rose, lest a cross, which is 
the badge of all other Orders of chivalry, should offend Indian 
sentiment. This was hardly necessary, as I well remember Sir 
Pertab Singh and Sir Aslam Khan coming out from their investi- 
ture with the K.C.V.O. at the Coronation Durbar. They proudly 
bore the badge of the Order, saying: ‘‘ Now we have a real English 
Order with a Cross!” 

When I received my orders for my first tour, I hardly realised 
the magnitude of my task. I was given carte blanche to go any- 
where I liked, and was provided with passes over every railway 
in India, through the interest of my good friend Sir Trevredyn 
Wynne, who, beside being chairman of my Executive Committee, 
was President of the Railway Board for India. 

I received from Government the modest pay of my rank. 
The honorary treasurer of the Association, the late Sir Arthur 
Ker, provided me with sufficient funds for travelling expenses, 
so that this enterprise involved no personal expense. 

During my tour I decided on visiting no less than eighteen 
important places. The scope of my travels covered six thousand 
miles, as I went as far east as the borders of the Shan States, 
as far west as Bombay, and as far south as Ceylon. 

This involved staying only a day or two in each place, and 
almost continuous railway travelling. 

I had, of course, no special carriage, and had to take my chance 
for seats in the trains. 

Fortunately, the Indian railways are well adapted for long 
journeys. The gauge is five and a half feet, so that the carriages 
are much broader than they are in this country. Each first-class 
carriage is designed to carry only four passengers at night. Two 
sleep on the broad seats and two on berths which let down on 
either side. As I have indicated before all travellers in India 
carry their bedding with them. The seats are very well uphol- 
stered and the slung berths are well padded, so that both seats 
and berths form quite comfortable beds, 
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It is fortunate that I am a good traveller and a sound sleeper, 
as otherwise I should have had a bad time. As it was, the dust 
and insects were unpleasant enough, and one got very dirty after 
the journeys from place to place, as most Indian trains depart 
and arrive at some unearthly hour of the night. 

This system rather puzzles the Indian villager. He decides 
on either a journey or a pilgrimage, and sets off to the nearest 
station. On arrival at the station he asks when his train leaves. 
He is told that it arrives at two, three or four o’clock in the 
morning. He goes off to the bazaar, has his food, and returns to 
the station, where he lies down, wraps himself in his blanket and 
goes to sleep. He pays most attention to wrapping up his head; 
the rest of his body apparently keeps warm if his head is well 
enveloped. This does not tend to sharpness of hearing, and 
he probably sleeps through the arrival and departure of his train. 
He wakes up with the daylight and again inquires when he can 
leave for his destination. He is again told that it departs at the 
same hour of the night. He decides that God has not desired 
him to travel last night, and the same performance is repeated. 
This may go on for days, until eventually the traveller does wake 
up and catch his train. Time may be money in the West, but 
it is certainly nought in India. 

To give a complete account of my three tours in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, would mean writing a guide book to India. In 
this chapter I propose, therefore, contenting myself with giving 
some impressions of the chief places I visited in British India 
and Ceylon. 

In the next chapter I will endeavour to express my appreciation 
of the hospitality extended to me by Mussulman, Rajput, Mahratta, 
Sikh and Hindu Princes as the ambassador of the Ambulance 
Department of an Order founded in honour of a Christian saint. 

I started my first tour at Allahabad, as I wished in the first 
instance to pay my respects to Sir John Hewitt, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who had taken an interest in the Ambulance movement 
ever since it was first started some ten years previously. 

There was also at Allahabad, Sir John Stanley, one of the 
Judges of the High Court, who had also taken an interest in 
the work from its inception. 

Allahabad, the capital of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, is an important commercial and railway centre near the 
junction of the two great Indian rivers, the Jumna and the Ganges. 
The present city was built by the Great Moghul Emperor Akbar 
in 1583, and has changed hands many times, until it was finally 
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ceded to the British in 1801, It played an important part in 
the Mutiny. The local Native Infantry mutinied and killed 
their officers, but the situation was saved by the loyalty of some 
Sikh Sepoys. 

The chief objects of interest were the famous Asoka’s pillar 
in the fort, and the Undying Banyan Tree, which figure largely 
in travellers’ books on India. The pillar is a relic of the great 
Buddhist King and dates from over two hundred years before 
Christ. The Banyan Tree is believed to be the same tree that 
was described by a Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century! 

I was received with his characteristic hospitality by the Governor, 
who is fortunately still with us, and by the other Sir John, who 
has, alas, passed to the Great Beyond. A scheme for the develop- 
ment of work in the United Provinces was agreed on, and I went 
on to Calcutta. Calcutta was then still the capital of India and the 
winter residence of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief in 
India. The city is a town of sharp contrasts, as fine buildings 
almost jostle crazy mud dwellings. Its glory is the Maidan, a 
broad open park-like space situated right in the middle of the 
town. The Maidan is bounded on one side by the Chowringhee, 
a fine street nearly two miles long, and on the other by the Hooghly 
and the Strand Road. 

Calcutta is a great commercial centre, and its commerce is 
still largely in the hands of Scotch firms which haye clung 
to their interests, whilst in Bombay control has largely passed 
from the supine hands of Englishmen into those of Parsees and 
Hindus. 

I found at Calcutta that there was a so-called Bengal centre, 
but it had lost its provincial character—if it ever possessed one. 
It was being managed as a city centre by Mr. F. W. Finn of the 
Telegraph Department at Alipore. Mr. Finn was not getting 
as much local support as he wished, as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the day was actively hostile. 

When I saw this great man he said: ‘The St. John Ambulance 
—tut, tut! Bury it—bury it deep!” 

I did not bury it, but endeavoured to arouse local interest. 
I remembered my Kipling: 


“Who are the rulers of the Ind? 
To whom shall we bend the knee? 
Make your peace with the women, 
And the men will make you L.G.”. 
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L.-G. stands not only for Lieutenant-Governor but Lieutenant- 
General, so I tried to make the Association’s ‘‘Peace with the 
women”’. 

I was fortunate in meeting Mrs. Cottle, a lady who has since 
rendered invaluable service, not only to the Order of St. John, 
but to the Indian Empire. 

The Ambulance seeds which I sowed in Calcutta during the 
glorious weather of that far-off January certainly did not fall on 
barren soil. 

I found time for the races and a visit to another great banyan 
tree in the Botanical Gardens. This does not claim the antiquity 
of its brother or sister at Allahabad, but it is a thousand feet in 
circumference and nearly a hundred feet high. 

This was my first visit to the second city of the Empire, but it 
was to be followed in subsequent years by many others. 

My next objective was Burma, which had a provincial centre 
with, as secretary, the civil surgeon, a charming fellow called 
Good, then a Captain, now long since retired on pension. 

Two days’ passage on a more or less comfortable packet boat 
brought me to Rangoon, and even to one accustomed to the East, 
to a new world. 

Rangoon I found to be a very cosmopolitan city, with bustling 
wharves and busy streets. Notwithstanding, there was everywhere 
an atmosphere of romance. Yellow-robed priests and dainty 
little ladies clad in bewitching silks jostled German Jew and 
Chinaman in the crowded streets. Pagodas were everywhere, and 
I was fortunate in finding a delightful guide in the lecturer on 
history from the University College, who was taking over from 
Good. He took me to the Schwe Dagon Pagoda at dusk, and I 
am never likely to forget the entrancing scene. The stately pile 
looked its best in the evening light, but one resented the host 
of sordid sellers of offerings who crowded the steps leading up 
to its broad platform. On the platform in the dim light the 
figures of the Buddhas looked unreal and ethereal, whilst the 
silk-robed figures kneeling before them with clasped hands, hold- 
ing lotus flowers, might have been the attendants of a celestial 
court. 

Coming from India, the freedom from caste and the friend- 
liness of the Burmans was particularly attractive. The women 
were often quite pretty and were always most attractively dressed. 
They were quite fond of the British, and in comparatively recent 
years solaced the exiles of bachelors as their Indian sisters had done 
in pre-Mutiny days. 
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I could never understand marriages between Englishmen and 
Indian women, but with the pretty Burman girls it could be 
readily understood. They were often clever and nearly always 
witty, but they have three drawbacks for a man with a sensitive 
nose. One was their love for a stinking fish-paste called Ngapi, 
another was a passion for the equally offensive dorian fruit, and 
yet a third an addiction to the strong paper-wrapped Burman 
cheroot. How kissing can take place after a meal of the paste 
and fruit, followed by a cheroot, beats me! 

Burma, when I visited it, was a land where rivers and creeks 
were still the main highways, but the railways were developing, 
under the control of the brother of my old Divisional Commander, 
Sir James Willcocks. 

The Burmans are a cheerful, humorous, sporting race, not fond 
of too much work, but generous to a fault and jealous of their 
personal honour. 

Their great Pro-Consul, Sir Harcourt Butler, who can speak 
with authority as he has been twice Governor of the Province, 
describes the Burmans as ‘‘the Irish of the East”, and says they 
have won all hearts. 

This is meant to be very complimentary to my countrymen, 
but it does not do to push the parallel too far, as the Burman 
is usually a landholder and even the poorest are comparatively 
wealthy. 

Besides a cheerful temperament and an intense love of sport 
and a dislike for sustained manual labour, the Irish and the 
Burman have in common a passion for priests. In Ireland it is 
impossible to go anywhere without meeting a priest or two; so in 
Burma the monks are in evidence everywhere. I was told that there 
were many thousands of them and that they have great influence. 
They were merely harmless parasites when I was in Burma, 
but I hear that of recent years some of them have copied their 
Irish brethren and taken to politics. They dream of a Burma for 
the Burmans under clerical control. 

In one particular they differ from the Roman Catholic 
priest-hood. The Catholic clergy are under rigid discipline, 
whereas the Burman monks acknowledge no central ecclesiastical 
authority. 

I was very lucky in finding that the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Bishop of Rangoon and the military authorities were very 
favourably disposed to the Ambulance movement. 

The Governor entertained me, the Bishop put me up, and the 
business houses promised financial support. 
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I went up to Mandalay, the capital of the last Burmese Kings, 
where I saw more pagodas and was most hospitably entertained by 
a brother officer, and returned to Prome by the great river 
highway. 

The steamboat service of the Irrawaddy Flotilla is one of the 
best river services in the world. The trip down the river is a 
unique experience, as the steamers only travel during the daytime 
and tie up for the night. It is, however, dark by the time the 
steamers arrive at their halting places, so that there is very little 
object in going ashore. The changing scene along the banks of 
the great river is fascinating, but somewhat disappointing, as in 
the winter the water is low and the banks high, so that the view is 
often restricted. I was told that the best time to see the river is 
in the summer; but globe-trotting is not to be recommended in 
the Burman summer, as mosquitoes are very active and malaria 
rife. 

I met an interesting American lady on the boat. Having paid 
an inclusive fee to a tourist agency, she had started off from 
New York on a voyage round the world. On arrival at Colombo 
she was informed that the agency had come to grief and that her 
vouchers would not be honoured for the rest of the journey. 
The rest of her party returned to the States, but the old lady 
determined to continue her trip. She had very little money, so 
was obliged to travel in the cheapest way. She put up for the 
night either at railway stations or with missionaries. 

Staying the night at railway stations in India was not such 
a hardship as might be imagined. All the railway companies pro- 
vided spacious waiting-rooms, with either folding trestles or wide, 
cane-seated settees. The traveller, of course, carries with him bed- 
ding and pillows. The bedding generally includes a rezai, or thick 
padded cotton quilt, which serves as a mattress when necessary. 
The South Indian railways go much further than the lines in the 
North, so they frequently provided excellent bedrooms which 
could be rented for a small charge. 

The captain of our steamer heard that there was a white woman 
amongst the native passengers, and, being a kind-hearted man, 
provided her with a cabin. She took this rather for granted and 
delighted in relating her adventures in the saloon. I left the old 
lady at Prome, saying she was going on to the Philippines in the 
first ship she could get. Meanwhile some kindly missionaries were 
befriending her. 

It is impossible to travel much in India without coming across 
the activities of the missionaries. The number of Churches 
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represented by the various missions is very great. Nearly every 
faith that one had ever heard of—and many that one had not— 
are represented. Besides the British organisations such as the 
C.M.S. and 8.P.G., there are a large number of American missions, 
and bodies representing the Churches of Scandinavia, Denmark 
and Finland. The Dominions of Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand are represented in connection with certain religious 
bodies. 

Apart from Christian propaganda, the missions do a vast amount 
of medical and educational work. Their hospitals were often the 
only institutions for vast territories, and their homes and hostels 
were ever open to the destitute. The Salvation Army was extremely 
active in my time, and the Special Commissioner for India, Mr. 
Booth Tucker, was a frequent visitor at Viceregal Lodge. 

The ‘‘Army”, in addition to its evangelical and medical work, 
with superlative courage bravely tackled the problem of dealing 
with the criminal tribes. This is a great work. These tribes were— 
and many still are—hopelessly depraved and hereditary enemies 
of society. The “Army” has managed to settle large numbers of 
them in villages, where they cultivate land in which they will 
eventually have proprietary rights. Another feature of the 
“Army’s” work was providing homes for British soldiers on 
furlough and for stranded white people, such as the enterprising 
American I have just mentioned. 

From Burma I proceeded to Madras by sea. The journey took 
four days and was full of interest, as I had for fellow passengers 
Mrs. Annie Besant and a number of her disciples, including a 
young Indian, who was believed to be a reincarnation of Krishna. 

Mrs. Besant and her party had a table to themselves in the 
dining saloon. They abstained from all forms of meat and alcohol, 
and lived on milk, cheese, fruit and dairy produce. 

Mrs. Besant was obviously an object of great veneration from 
her followers, but was quite friendly with everyone on board. 
She gave us an address on theosophy one evening after dinner. 
Her remarkable success in organising her society was easily 
understood, even after hearing her only once. She is a real orator 
and a magnetic personality. While she was talking her audience 
—most of them rank unbelievers in the religious system she 
advocated—were held spellbound. She succeeded in interesting 
me so much that I actually purchased some of her books and tried 
hard to read them. 

In her suite was the charming wife of a Chicago surgeon. Her 
husband spent all his scanty leisure in acting as honorary secretary 
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of the local branch of the Theosophical Society. She had brought 
her son over to sit at the feet of the Teacher, and was delighted 
with life in the Theosophical Colony at Adyar. Her son was a 
well-grown lad of sixteen, who should have been in a public school 
being licked into shape, instead of loafing at Adyar. 

Madras Harbour had a bad reputation in 1911, and as the 
P. & O. steamers for Calcutta no longer called at the port, there 
were very few passengers arriving. We were obliged to go 
ashore in small boats, and I just missed losing my trunk during 
trans-shipping. 

Madras is often described as the real India. It is the oldest 
stronghold of the East India Company and quite unlike the other 
great Indian towns. Fort St. George, founded by Francis Day 
in 1629, is still the heart of Madras. It contains the offices of the 
Madras Government, and all official gazettes are issued from 
the fort. It contains some interesting old buildings, including the 
oldest English church in India. I was pointed out in this historic 
building the colours of the old Madras Fusiliers—the first European 
battalion raised by John Company. The regiment became the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers after the Mutiny, and in spite of a mag- 
nificent war record was disbanded with the other Irish regiments 
in 1923. 

Madras has a feature lacking in the other great Presidency 
towns—you can see the sea, as there is a splendid drive along 
the beach which is crowded with carriages every evening. At 
Madras, however, even the breezes sweeping in from the Bay of 
Bengal are far from bracing. ‘The climate is best described as 
three months hot and nine months hotter. It was a city of dis- 
tances, as the bungalows were all situated in large compounds. 
Notwithstanding this fact, a popular means of transport was the 
rickshaw. 

The Madrassi rickshaw was very different from the heavy 
Simla vehicle to which I refer in Chapter XII. It was very light 
and drawn by a single coolie. 

The favourite resort of many people was the suburb of Adyar, 
where there was a good club and delightful boating in Thames-like 
skiffs. 

Adyar is cooler than Madras itself, and the site of the Theoso- 
phical headquarters. 

I was asked out to tea by the American doctor’s wife, and per- 
suaded to remain to listen to some theosophical discussion on the 
flat-roof of her bungalow. I do not remember any details of the 
discussion, but I have a lively recollection of the beauty and 
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peacefulness of the scene. The headquarters consisted of a huge, 
park-like estate, with numerous bungalows scattered about it. I 
was told that a member of the Society of a certain standing 
could live at Adyar practically as long as he or she wished, 
“all found”, for about thirty rupees a month. 

I saw a number of these fortunate folk wandering about the 
grounds, simply clad in a modified form of native dress. 

I lost sight of my interesting lady friend and unfortunately had 
not time to revisit Adyar at my subsequent visits. 

My Ambulance efforts were very successful; I was entertained 
by the Governor, who promised his active support, and arrange- 
ments were made for pushing forward the work in various 
directions. 

Inter alia 1 made arrangements for the translation of my First 
Aid text-book into Tamil, which is the principal language of 
the Madras Presidency. 

The great difficulty which besets all propaganda in India is the 
confusion of tongues. There is no lingua franca for the whole of 
the Peninsula. There are a dozen different dialects in each 
Presidency and the people in one town cannot converse with the 
people ima village a few miles away. 

Hindustani or Urdu is the language of the United Provinces, 
and is widely understood all over the Punjab and the Bombay 
Presidency. In the West of India, however, Gujrati and Marathi 
are better known than Hindustani. Bengali is spoken by nine- 
tenths of the twenty-five million inhabitants of Bengal, and 
Hindustani by only four people in a hundred! Hindustani, or 
Urdu, is written in the Persian character, from right to left. 
This form of writing is objected to by Hindus as a reminder 
of their Mohammedan conquerors, who brought Persian with 
them as the court language instead of the Sanscrit of the 
Hindu dynasties. Generally speaking, Hindus prefer Hindi, 
which is a very similar language to Urdu, but written in the 
Sanscrit alphabet. 

Madras Presidency, which has been longer under British 
rule than any other part of India, is a veritable Tower of 
Babel. 

English is the language most generally understood in the towns, 
but half of the population speak either Tamil or Telugu, and there 
are dialects by the score. My bearer, a Punjabi Mussulman, was 
absolutely stranded. He spoke no English and hardly one person 
in a hundred understood his excellent Hindustani. 

Tanjore, on the delta of the Cauvery River, repaid a short 
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break in my journey southward. Its great pagoda dates from the 
eleventh century and is one of the oldest Hindu shrines. The 
excessive ornamentation of the buildings was impressive, but 
bewildering to Western eyes. The immense stone figure of a 
bull stands out in one’s memory. The colossal monolith of the 
sacred animal looked like bronze, as it is daily anointed with 
quantities of oil. The district was the scene of the earliest labourers 
in the mission field in India. The Roman Catholics were first in 
the field in the seventeenth century, and were soon followed by 
German and Danish Protestants. The British missions were not 
started until a good deal later. 

Trichinopoly, pregnant with memories of Clive, was my next 
objective. The striking feature of the town was a huge mass of 
granite known as “The Rock”. It stood out from the plain and 
was, of course, crowned by a temple. At its foot was a fine tank 
and Clive’s house, which bore on a medallion an inscription to 
the effect that Clive occupied it about 1752. 

The town is a great centre for the tobacco and cigar industry, 
and gives its name to a variety of cheroot which is very popular in 
India. It was the headquarters of the South India Railway, and I 
had very satisfactory interviews with the agent and Chief Medical 
Officer, with the result that Ambulance activities on the railway 
went up by leaps and bounds. 

A brief halt at Madura gave me a glimpse of the Great Temple, 
which is one of the finest specimens of Hindu ecclesiastical 
architecture in the world. It is an immense building, presenting 
a bewildering range of courts and corridors, enshrining an almost 
endless collection of statues of gods, goddesses and saints. The 
stone carving of figures, flowers and fruit which enriches every 
part of the vast apartments, conveys a profound impression 
of the skill of the Hindu craftsman employed in rearing this 
magnificent edifice. 

From Madura I went on to Ceylon. In those days the route 
was via Tuticorin, and a night journey brought one into the 
glorious harbour of Colombo. This palm-fringed coast looked 
lovely in the Spring morning, and whatever the bargain 
we made with the Dutch in 1796, the lovely island seemed 
worth it. 

Colombo is a fine town and I received a cordial welcome from 
the late Sir Alan Perry, who was the Principal Colonial Medical 
Officer. He gladly accepted advice with regard to the work of 
St. John, in which he was already interested, and gave me an 
important introduction to Mr. H. L. Dowbiggin. 
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Mr. Dowbiggin was then the youngest Inspector-General of 
any police force, and most progressive. He received me literally 
with open arms, and has never flagged from that day to this in 
the encouragement of Ambulance work in the Ceylon Police. 
He has actually organised units of the Brigade, and a large number 
of his officers and men have been awarded the Service Medal of 
the Order of St. John. 

It was impossible to leave Ceylon without paying flying 
visits to Kandy and Nuwara Eliya. The rail journey to Kandy 
was a unique experience. The panorama which unfolded 
itself as the train moved upwards over the scarped mountain- 
side was glorious. One looked down sheer precipices, gazed 
upward at mighty crags, or saw vistas of green valleys backed 
by soft blue ranges of distant hills. Here one crossed deep 
ravines with foaming waterfalls dashing their spray over festoons 
of vivid creepers. There I had glimpses of scattered huts 
and gardens with primitive peoples staring in at the carriage 
windows. 

At length the train passed through a narrow pass on to a plateau, 
and Kandy lay before me. It is a beautiful spot, dominated by a 
handsome artificial lake and the famous Temple of the Tooth. 
I was once more in a land where Buddha reigned supreme. The 
pagoda was hardly as impressive as the great fanes I had seen 
in Burma, but a place of great sanctity, as it enshrines a tooth of 
the Great Teacher. 

Residents in Colombo are lucky, for in four short hours the 
railway can translate them from the hot, steamy streets of Colombo 
to the cool climate of Kandy. Better still, from Kandy they can 
ascend by another railway to picturesque Nuwara Eliya, at an 
altitude of over six thousand feet. 

Nuwara Eliya is a most attractive spot; although it is only six 
degrees from the Equator, it can be almost cold; and, glory of 
glories, it has a golf course which claims to be the finest in the 
East. I brought my clubs with me in 1911, and again during a 
subsequent visit in 1924. I can vouch for it that the links 
compare favourably with many far better-known courses in this 
country. 

From Ceylon I had an awkward cross-country journey to 
Bangalore, where I was hospitably received by two brother officers, 
““Watty” Beevor and R. F. Standage. The former had been a 
medical officer of the Scots Guards, and has already been referred 
to as the first medical officer to use X-rays in the field. The latter 
was Residency Surgeon. 
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Bangalore is in Mysore, so that further reference to it must be 
reserved for the next chapter. 

I continued my journey through Hyderabad, Indore, Bhopal, 
Bombay, Baroda, Bikanir, Jaipur and Gwalior to Lucknow. 

My first visit to Lucknow will ever remain a vivid memory. 
It was impossible but to experience a real thrill at visiting 
the Residency. It was, alas, only a beautiful ruin, but it was 
still possible to climb to the level of the “topmost roof”, 
where, throughout the siege, “the Banner of England 
blew”’. 

Up till I left India the Union Jack was never hauled down 
in those historic grounds; night and day it floated over the scene 
of that great struggle which will ever glorify the annals not only 
of our own army, but of our “Indian brothers”, who “‘fought with 
the bravest amongst us”, ‘‘that ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner in India flew”. 

The old capital of the Nawabs of Oudh has beautiful gardens, 
but I did not find the architecture of its buildings pleasing. 
It was the headquarters of an important Civil district, and 
vied with Allahabad for recognition as the capital of the United 
Provinces. 

The Lucknow Division was one of the most important in the 
Indian Army and the military garrison was large. 

At the time of my visit ‘‘ Harry” Thompson was the Senior 
Medical Officer, and dispensed lavish hospitality in the excellent 
medical Mess. Thompson was one of the handsomest men 
in the Army, and for many years the spoiled darling of the 
R.A.M.C. He served with great distinction in the Great War, but 
did not live long to enjoy his honours and his well-earned leisure. 
Major Gardiner and Norman White, two of the best friends 
of the Ambulance cause in India, were stationed at Lucknow, 
and on this occasion I made arrangements for the All India 
Ambulance Competitions to be held in Lucknow the following 
year. 

Major Gardiner was killed early in the Great War, but Major 
(now Lieut.-Colonel) White is still with us and an active worker 
for the St. John Brigade. 

My last halt was at Lahore, the headquarters of the Punjab 
Government. Formerly the Imperial City of the greatest of the 
Moghul Emperors, who erected many stately buildings, Lahore 
became capital of the Sikh Kingdom established by Ranjit Singh. 
It passed into British hands after the Sikh wars, and is now a 
fine municipal city, with excellent roads and lovely gardens, It 
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is an important educational centre, with a University and a College 
for the education of the sons of Indian Princes and Chiefs. The 
Lieutenant-Governor readily fell in with the suggestions with 
regard to a provincial centre, and at the head offices of the North- 
Western Railway I was cordially received by the whole of the staff. 
I was not sorry, however, to leave this pleasant station and return 
to the far North, after a very interesting tour covering no less than 
six thousand miles. 

The annual meeting for 1912 of the Indian St. John Ambu- 
lances was held at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. Lord Hardinge, who 
had succeeded Lord Minto, presided in person. This was the first 
occasion on which a Viceroy had done so. 

At the beginning of 1913 I was transferred to Jutogh, the military 
cantonment of Simla, and moved the offices of the Association 
from the far-off North-West Frontier to the summer capital at 
Simla. Steady progress was made financially and otherwise during 
the year, and the issuing of certificates was transferred to the 
head offices from the Bombay Stores Department. The Association 
had still, however, no home of its own and was housed in my 
hospital. 

The issue of certificates averaged over 500 per month, and the 
labour of making them out was very considerable. 

About this period the reorganisation of the Bombay Stores 
Depot—which had been in existence for many years, and to which 
I was much indebted for financial assistance when I took over 
from my predecessor—was commenced. The work in 1908 
consisted of the issue of certificates, parcels of books, bandages, 
and such like, but with the development of the Association into 
an Empire-wide organisation the scope of the depot had steadily 
extended. 

The late Mr. Clarke grappled with the situation as long as he 
could, but the work had quite outgrown the efforts of any honorary 
official, so that in 1912 the depot was taken over by the Indian 
Council and worked with a paid manager. Lieut.-Colonel Swinton 
gave much assistance with the early organisation, and his experi- 
ence and position as Medical Storekeeper to the Government of 
Bombay was of great value. Through Colonel Swinton’s help 
free housing for the depot was found, and the manager, Mr. 
Livingstone, worked up the arrangements of stock-keeping m 
an admirable manner. The takings went up by leaps and bounds 
as the Indian branch developed, and it was remarkable how 
supplies were maintained sufficiently large to meet the ever- 
increasing demand. 
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So successful had been my tour in 1911 that I was asked to 
undertake a similar journey during the winter of 1913-14. On 
this occasion I was not lent to the Association, but had to take 
three and a half months’ leave, during which time I went as far 
east as Darjeeling, as far west as Kathiawar, as far north as Quetta, 
and as far south as Hyderabad. Having been authorised to make 
an appeal for funds, I commenced my tour with a visit to the 
Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, who promised a munificent dona- 
tion of £500. Good fortune attended my efforts, and the total 
realised between £2,000 and £3,000. During this tour I had 
an opportunity of explaining the aims and objects of the Associa- 
tion, not only to Princes, Rulers of States and Heads of Adminis- 
trations, but to their secretaries and officials, to whom the actual 
work had eventually to be entrusted. It was found that a few 
minutes’ conversation was worth reams of correspondence, and 
that busy men, who had no time to wade through memoranda and 
leaflets, however attractively worded, were most willing to give 
half an hour to the discussion of instruction in First Aid, Home 
Nursing and Home Hygiene, under the auspices of the Order of 
St. John. 

The last two features of the Association’s work were especially 
attractive to far-seeing administrators. They admitted the 
humanitarian utility of First Aid, but showed no enthusiasm 
about it, whereas they were willing to go a long way to assist in 
any scheme for disseminating a knowledge of elementary hygiene 
and nursing in the home. 

At Calcutta a meeting was arranged to inaugurate a new 
provincial centre for Bengal. Lord and Lady Carmichael 
were both most helpful and gave the new centre their active 
help and support. Under their enlightened administration 
Bengal awoke from its apathy as to ambulance teaching. What 
a change from my visit in 1911, when I received the fullest 
help and encouragement from Calcutta itself, but none from 
official Bengal. The attitude of the former administration was 
not merely cold, but, as I have already pointed out, actively 
hostile to the Association. 

When I had previously visited Calcutta in 1911, no unit of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade overseas existed, but by this 
time I found a Calcutta corps in full swing, and the Ladies’ 
Division, under the able administration of Mrs. Cottle, doing 
especially good work. 

At Quetta and Karachi representative meetings were addressed 
with good results. 
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In 1914 the biggest and most important Ambulance Competi- 
tions ever held, not merely in India but anywhere in the world, 
took place. A great camp was organised at Delhi, and some 500 1 
competitors accommodated from every part of India. Tents and : 
furniture were lent by the Government, so that the cost to the | 
Association was trifling. 
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CHAPTER X 
CAPITALS AND KINGDOMS OF INDIAN PRINCES 


All alike are distinguished for their services to the Empire in its 
times of need, in the Mutiny, in the Great War, and on other occasions, 
and for their passionate loyalty and devotion to the Throne and 
Person of His Majesty the King Emperor.— 

Sir Harcourt Butler. 


FEW PEOPLE realise that the Empire of India includes nearly 
one-fifth of the whole human race. 

Fewer still appreciate that a large part of the vast territory 
over which it extends is not directly under the administration of 
the Indian Legislative or governed by the laws of Parliament. 

Embedded in the great sub-continent are some seven hundred 
Indian States, which cover more than a third of the country 
and include about a fifth of its total population. 

The States are survivals of the ancient kingdoms into which 
India was divided before it was invaded by adventurous armies 
from the north and west. The tide of conquest of Moghul, 
Mahratta and British arms has swept passed these oases, leaving 
them confirmed in their ancient rights and customs. 

They are to be found in every part of the Empire, from the 
Himalayan slopes in the extreme north to Cape Comorin in the 
extreme south, and from the prosperous ports of Kathiawar 
in the west to the jungles of the Chinese frontier in the east. 

They include the widest variety of country. Dreary deserts 
in Rajputana, fertile fields in Baroda, lovely lagoons in Travancore, 
great forests in Mysore and lonely valleys in Bhutan, are all 
embraced in these far-flung sovereign States. 

They present almost every variety of climate from sun-scorched 
plains to salubrious hilltops. 

They vary in size from petty chieftainships in the Simla Hills 
which are little more than farms, to the great dominions of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad which are as large as Italy. 
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There was a brief period in the last century during which 
the policy of leaving the States to look after their own affairs was 
interrupted. 

It ended in the Indian Mutiny. Since the assumption of the 
Imperial title by Queen Victoria, the policy as outlined in the 
Empress’s proclamation has been to respect the dignity and honour 
of the Indian Princes and to make no encroachments on their 
territory. 

The inhabitants of the Indian States are the subjects of their 
tulers, and except in the case of personal jurisdiction over British 
subjects, theser rulers and their subjects are exempt from 
British laws. The Supreme Government of India acts for the 
States in relation to foreign powers and to the other Indian States, 
but scrupulously respects their internal authority. For example, 
criminals escaping from British India to an Indian State must 
by Treaty rights be handed over, but British police have no power 
of arrest in the territory of an Indian Ruler. 

The States have freedom of trade with British India, but can, 
and do, level their own Customs duties, which is a matter of 
considerable commercial importance. 

During my tours in 1911 and 1914, I visited the Courts and 
capitals of a score of the Indian States, and was always received 
with the greatest courtesy and hospitality. 

On these occasions I was of course accredited as an “ Ambassador 
of St. John”. Letters were written either to the Chief or to his 
political officer by high officials of the Indian Council, explaining 
my mission and asking that I might be permitted to visit the State. 

The Chiefs, however, have long memories and kind hearts, 
as when I re-visited India in a private capacity in 1924, on hearing 
of my arrival in the country, nearly a dozen of these courteous 
gentlemen asked me to re-visit their capitals. On my earliest 
tour the first State I went to was that of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The father of the present Prince was then on the throne. 

He was a descendant of the Mohammedan Viceroys of the 
Deccan, and his ancestors had played important parts in the 
development of the power of the East India Company in Southern 
India. 

He was very inaccessible, but through his ministers and the 
interest of the Residency Surgeon, a great deal of ambulance 
activity developed in the State. 

The Nizam’s dominions, as the great State of Hyderabad is 
officially styled, is by far the largest tract of territory under the 
rule of an Indian Prince. As already pointed out, the State is 
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as large as Italy and is probably far more fertile, as quite one 
quarter is under cultivation. There is only one city in the State, 
viz., Hyderabad, but this city is the fourth city in India, if not, 
indeed, the third, as its population may actually exceed that of 
Madras. It has always been famous for its varied and warlike 
inhabitants, who, like the Pathans, always carried weapons. At 
my visits I was interested in Arabs who swaggered about the streets 
literally armed to the teeth. Hyderabad is, however, of no great 
commercial importance—has poor shops and actually does not 
run to a hotel at which Europeans can putup. This is remarkable, 
as it covers an area of over fifty square miles, has good streets 
and is generally well laid out. It is over-shadowed commercially 
by Secunderabad, now the largest cantonment in India and a 
place of some commercial importance. In addition to the capital 
there are many towns in the State which are centres of trade and 
industry. A difficulty in development is the variety of languages. 
Telegu was spoken by nearly half the population, Mahrathi by 
more than a quarter, Kanarese by only twelve per cent and 
Urdu by ten per cent. In addition to these tongues eight other 
indigenous languages are spoken, and only one per cent of the 
population speak a language foreign to the State. The railways 
throughout the State are owned by a special company, and no 
Indian railway operates in the Nizam’s territory. 

It may give some idea of the degree of independence enjoyed 
by the Nizam to point out that Hyderabad maintains its own 
currency. It has its own postal system and its own stamps and 
maintains its own army of upwards of 20,000 troops. 

The State has great mineral as well as agricultural resources, 
as it contains the largest coal-field in India. 

Secunderabad, which is six miles from Hyderabad, covers a 
great area, as it embraces the entrenched camp of Trimalgari 
and the cavalry station of Bolarum. 

Bolarum was at my first visit the headquarters of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, a large force of cavalry and infantry maintained for 
many years by the Nizam, but now incorporated in the Indian 
Army. 

At my visit in 1924, I found Red Cross and ambulance work 
very active in Secunderabad, but learned with regret that the 
present Nizam regards with little favour the establishment of 
branches of organisations from British India in his State. 

He has allowed the flourishing St. John centre to fade away, 
and aims at establishing his own State organisation for voluntary 
medical aid and similar work. 
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Mysore is a great territory of hills, valleys and forests, teeming 
with game. It is the only part of India in which elephants exist 
in the wild state. It has had a picturesque history, forming part 
of Asoka’s Buddhist kingdom in ancient days and passing through 
many hands, till after the fall of Seringapatam we handed it back 
to its old Hindu rulers. They were unable to manage it, however, 
and we took it back and held it for fifty years until 1881, when 
we again placed it under the rule of the old dynasty in the person 
of the father of the present Maharajah. 

Mysore has made great strides under the present chief, and 
it is now third in importance amongst the Indian States. 

A curious condition exists with regard to the administration 
of the State. Mysore city is the nominal capital, but the 
State is governed from Bangalore which is technically outside 
the State. 

Bangalore is called a civil and military station, and is unique. 

Other places are either civil or military stations, but Bangalore 
is both. It is administered by a mixed civil and military board. 

There is a large garrison and a number of educational institu- 
tions, so that it has been a great centre for ambulance work. 
Colonel Browne Synge-Hutchison, V.C., who was commanding 
the 15th Hussars when I first visited Bangalore, showed an example 
to military commanders. He had every man in his regiment 
trained and examined for the St. John certificate, as he regarded 
a knowledge of First Aid as of special value to the cavalry. The 
climate is very good, and Bangalore is one of the few places in 
India where it is possible to live in comfort all the year round. 
There is actually a colony of retired Europeans settled in pretty 
modern houses in a suburb of the town. 

The Kolar Gold Fields are only a few miles from Bangalore. 
I paid them visits on my tours, and owing to the value of ambu- 
lance knowledge in mining operations, St. John work was taken 
up with great enthusiasm amongst both the British and Indian 
work people. 

One of the reasons that the position of capital is usurped by 
Bangalore is the fact that Mysore city is situated on a branch 
metre gauge railway, which takes six to eight hours to complete 
the eighty-seven miles from Bangalore. ; 

Mysore city, although of little commercial importance, is the 
finest capital of any Indian State, and with its broad roads and 
fine parks might be described as a Garden City. There is a race- 
course, and for Mysore week in June the capital is visited by a 
number of Europeans, but during the rest of the year they are 
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few and far between. The old Residency is now called Govern- 
ment House and used as a State Guest House. There is a good 
Travellers’ Bungalow near the station run on hotel lines. 

Besides its salubrious situation, Mysore enjoys the advantage 
of being only one hundred miles from the Nilgiri Hills, and at 
my last visit, I learned that nowadays many people motor through 
it on the way from Bangalore to Ootacamund, the summer capital 
of the Madras Presidency. 

Baroda stands next in importance amongst the great Indian 
States. Its ruler, the Maharajah Gaekwar, is not only a great 
Prince but a great personality. He governs two millions of subjects 
in a most progressive way, and in some respects his adminis- 
tration is ahead of British India. 

He has adopted the principle of compulsory primary education 
and maintains a system of village and travelling libraries. In the 
territory of such an enlightened Prince it is not surprising that 
the Ambulance movement was easily established. It was one of 
the places where centres were inaugurated by my predecessors, 
and thanks to the efforts of an able Parsee, Dr. Danjibhai Mehta, 
the work had continued to flourish. 

The capital is a fine town with wide thoroughfares and plenty 
of commerce, as Baroda is situated in the midst of the district 
called the Garden of India. It is well watered and is one 
of the parts of India to which Lord Lansdowne referred 
when he said, “‘tickle the ground with a harrow and it smiles 
with corn.” 

The Baroda chieftains are descended from one of the great 
Mahratta generals who rose to eminence after the break-up of 
the Moghul Empire in the eighteenth century. 

The State was a staunch ally of the British in the Mahratta 
wars and stood by us in the Mutiny. 

The present ruler has highly cultured tastes and is very fond 
of Europe and knows England particularly well. 

The Gaekwar received me with the greatest cordiality and was 
genuinely interested in my mission. He has been kind enough 
to place me on his list of personal friends, and always sends me a 
Christmas card. When I returned to India in recent years, he 
invited me to visit his State, and entertained me most hospitably 
in his comfortable guest house. I was sorry to find that his 
health is not so good and that he finds the Indian hot weather 
very trying. He has now delightful English homes at Haslemere 
and Watford and usually spends his summers either in this country 
or in Switzerland. 
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His wealth is enormous and the State treasures include large 
solid gold and silver cannon. 

The gold gun alone represents a considerable fortune, as it 
contains 280 pounds of virgin gold. These wonderful weapons 
are drawn on State occasions by beautiful milk-white bullocks. 

The four great States of Hyderabad—Kashmir, Mysore and 
Baroda—are under the direct control of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, which is represented at each capital by a Resident. 

The remaining States are grouped in territorial areas, under 
an agent to the Governor-General, who resides in a central position. 
The Hindus are divided into four great castes: the Brahmins or 
priests, the Kshattriyas or Rajputs, the soldiers, the Vaisyas or 
farmers, and the Sudras or common people. 

All the ruling chiefs of Rajputana and many others elsewhere 
are Rajputs. 

The members of this great section of the Indian people are not 
merely the soldiers, but the aristocrats of India. 

During the Moghul Empire, which lasted for nearly four hundred 
years, many Rajputs were driven from the fertile plains into the 
barren deserts of Rajputana, but they preserved the high traditions 
of chivalry which have always characterised great fighting races. 

They look upon themselves as descended from the sun itself, 
and stand out amongst the peoples of India on account of their 
high ideals of loyalty and personal honour. 

They acknowledge as their head the Maharana of Mewar, 
whose ancestors have ruled for nearly thirteen centuries in the 
picturesque State of Udiapur. 

I was privileged to be the guest of this great Chief in 1911. 
He entertained me in his comfortable guest house and his servants 
were lavish in their efforts to provide me with the best of every- 
thing to eat and drink. The Maharana’s Palace is a huge pile of 
granite and marble, standing on the crest of a hill overlooking 
the lake for which Udiapur is famous. 

The lake has been made artificially by damning a river. 

It is a beautiful sheet of water with two islands glittering with 
white marble buildings. 

The Palace is best seen from a distance, as it is most untidy 
and unsavoury when viewed from close at hand. 

The Maharana keeps a large number of horses and elephants. 
The horses are a very mixed bag and look as if they were never 
groomed and rarely fed. It seems a curious fact that His Highness’ 
domestic animals are so ill-cared for, as his retainers feed the wild 
pigs on the lake-side every evening. 
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It is one of the sights of the State to go across the lake in a 
boat and see the pigs answering the queer call of their tenders 
and gobbling up the food brought for them. 

The Maharana was a picturesque survival of feudal India. He 
would not allow the railway to enter his capital and refused to 
develop the mineral and other wealth of his State. 

He lived a life of great austerity and spent a large amount of 
his time in the jungle. He was a great shot and has countless 
tigers to his credit. He was over sixty when I visited his State, 
but could still enjoy a day’s pig-sticking with the youngest of his 
nobles. 

When he was created Grand Commander of the Star of 
India in 1887, the Resident went to his Palace to congratulate 
him on the honour which the Queen Empress had conferred 
on him. 

The Maharana showed no enthusiasm, saying: ‘I do not see 
how this Order can add to my honours. Am I not descended 
from Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu and a child of the Sun? 
No British title can make me greater than I am as the Lord of 
all the Rajputs.” The Resident tried to explain the distinction 
conveyed by the highest grade of the premier Indian Order, 
but failed to convince the Maharana. In despair he sought the 
help of an old missionary, who had been in the State for many 
years and enjoyed the special favour of the ruler. The mission- 
ary went to the Palace and offered his congratulations. The 
Maharana was even more emphatic to him than to the Resi- 
dent in declaring that nothing that the Government could do 
would add to his honour and dignity as the Premier Chief of 
Rajputana. 

“Ah! yes,” said the missionary, “‘you are indeed descended 
from the sun itself and the greatest of all the Rajputs, but these 
are Indian honours. In giving you the G.C.S.I., the Queen 
Empress has made you an English noble and given you an English 
title at Her Court.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the Maharana, ‘if that is so then 
it 7 a very great honour and I am greatly indebted to the 
Empress.” 

Highly elated, the Prince immediately sent for the Resident, 
and wrote to the Viceroy, gratefully acknowledging the distinction 
conferred on him by Her Imperial Majesty. 

In sharp contrast to this old-world feudal chief, is the well- 
known Maharajah of Bikanir, who is one of the most progressive 
of all the Indian Princes. His State is very different to the 
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comparatively well-watered fields of Mewar. It consists of miles 
and miles of barren desert, and water is very scarce. 

But the genius of a long line of distinguished soldiers and 
statesmen has brought about cultivation and civilisation in the 
wilderness. 

The loyalty of the House of Bikanir to the British Government 
has been shown in a thousand ways. In the dark days of the 
Mutiny, the Maharajah of Bikanir of the day fought in person 
side by side with our troops, and the present Prince went on 
active service in China in command of his famous Ganga Resala 
or Camel Corps. He rendered great services during the War, 
and has received countless orders and decorations, including 
the Order of St. John. The Maharajah is a splendid type of 
Rajput noble, a great soldier and a gallant gentleman. The 
motto on his coat of arms is “Hail! Lord of the Desert”, and 
proudly and worthily he maintains his title. He entertained me 
in his new palace, called Lallgarh as it is built of red sandstone. 
It is about two miles from the interesting capital, which is a 
walled town containing numerous fine houses. 

There are some advantages in having the capital of a poor - 
State in the midst of a desert. 

Bikanir city is much resorted to by wealthy merchants from 
Bombay and other cities. 

They transport their families and their wealth to the desert 
capital, where they feel safe from the thieves and brigands, which 
are all too common in British India. 

They are the owners of the fine houses I have mentioned. 

South of Bikanir lies Jodhpur, the largest State of the Rajputana. 
Jodhpur city stands on sandstone hills and is commanded by a 
massive fort—built on a lofty rock—which must have been 
wellnigh impregnable in ancient days. The city is surrounded 
by strong walls and only one thing is scarce—water. Great 
ingenuity has been displayed in sinking wells and constructing 
tanks to overcome this great drawback. 

The Maharajah is the head of a famous Rajput clan and proudly 
claims his descent from a son of Rama. His dynasty dates from 
the ninth century, and his ancestors, driven from the fertile plains 
of Kanauj to the desert, went back to Delhi to command armies 
for the Moghul Emperors. 

All Rajputs are born soldiers, but nowhere in the world has 
the military tradition been stronger than in this State. 

When J arrived, that fine old warrior, Sir Partab Singh, was 
President of a Council of Regency which had just been appointed 
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to carry on the administration of the State for the young Maharajah, 
who was only fourteen. 

Sir Partab had been Prime Minister during the rule of the 
late Maharajah, but left the State to become Maharajah of the 
Southern Mahratta State of Idar. He was devotedly attached 
to Rajputana, and gave up his own territory to return to the 
desert and devote his life to the service of the young Chief and 
the State he loved so well. When the War broke out, he was 
privileged to accompany the Maharajah to the Front, but he 
found that there was little employment for a dashing old cavalry 
soldier in France. His one desire was to fall leading his splendid 
Jodhpur Lancers in a charge, but a glorious Rajput death in 
battle was denied to him. His loyalty to the King Emperor 
was intense and he poured out blood and treasure for the Govern- 
ment during the War. 

He regarded it as a positive duty for a soldier to die for his 
country, and after his return to Jodhpur from France, the only 
question which he asked men and officers returning from the 
theatres of war was, ““Why are you not dead?” Hundreds of 
stories are told of this grand old Rajput warrior. 

I like this one best. 

A great soldier who had been with Sir Partab more than once 
on active service, died in his Palace. 

Sir Partab refused to allow menials to touch the body of his 
friend, and himself bore it to the bier, although no high caste 
Hindu is allowed to touch a corpse. 

Next day the priests came to the Palace and charged Sir Partab 
with defilement. ‘‘Defilement,” cried the grand old warrior, 
“there can be no defilement in a soldier touching the body of 
his comrade in battle, whether he be alive or dead.” 

Jaipur is one of the largest States in Rajputana, and my good 
friend the late Maharajah was the descendant of a long line of 
distinguished rulers. One of them was the first town planner 
in India. We have reason to be thankful to him, as he not only 
created the beautiful city of Jaipur, but left the lovely early 
eighteenth century city of Amber to delight the eyes of future 
generations. 

Jaipur is a walled city, in which the predominating note is 
pink. It is well laid out, with broad streets, and its hospitals, 
schools, and colleges gave ample evidence of the public spirit of 
its courtly Ruler. I have elsewhere referred to the real and 
practical interest of the Maharajah in ambulance work, which 
continued during his long reign over a prosperous State. I 
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te-visisted the Jaipur in 1924 and found it under a Council of 
Regency. I noted with regret that there were a large number 
of closed houses in the city. I was told that the water level 
had fallen thirty feet in twenty-five years and that the ration 
of water had fallen to three gallons per head during the pre- 
vious summer. In consequence, a number of residents had 
left the city. The Government of India, I was told, have 
asked for the services of one of the French engineers, who have 
been so successful during recent years in raising the water level 
in Algeria. 

Dholpur is a place of some interest, as, like Bharatpur, it is 
a State in Rajputana ruled by a Jat from the Punjab. The ruler 
is a popular young prince, fond of associating with Europeans. 
He likes referring to his extensive tour in Europe just before 
the War—when he succeeded his brother. I had considerable 
correspondence with the State when organising Red Cross work 
in 1914 and 1915, and the Maharajah remembered it. He asked 
me to re-visit his State in 1924 and received me with great courtesy 
and cordiality. 

An interesting group of States is found in the Province of 
Kathiawar, which adjoins Baroda and, indeed, includes a portion 
of that State. 

Kathiawar is the peninsula which juts out into the Arabian 
sea between the Gulf of Cambay and the Gulf of Cutch. 

It consists of nearly two hundred States of widely varying 
importance. 

Some of the Chiefs have considerable tracts of territory, whilst 
others merely rule over villages. 

Government control is exercised from Rajkot, which is a 
place of considerable importance, with a college for the sons of 
the ruling Chiefs. 

I was hospitably received at Navanagar by the Jam Sahib, 
who is the well-known cricketer, ‘‘Ranjitsinhji.” 

He put me up in his excellent guest house, and provided me 
with a carriage and pair, as motors were little used in Kathiawar 
before the War. The capital of the State is called Jamnagar, 
and is a prosperous place doing a good deal of trade through 
the adjoining port of Bedi. 

Kathiawar is a land presenting great attractions to the sports- 
man. 

There are tracts of desert inhabited only by wild asses, and 
the peninsula is the only part of India where lions are still to 
be found. 
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The Jam Sahib can, therefore, offer to his guests unique sporting 
opportunities. 

The shops in his capital are unusually attractive, as there is a 
pearl fishery off the coast, and the weavers of the town are famous 
for their exquisite silk and gold tissues and scarves. 

Gondal is one of the smaller Kathiawar States, but stands 
first in the matter of education. 

The. capital presented a cheerful, well-cared for appearance, 
which was in marked contrast with that of so many towns in 
Indian States. 

The progressive nature of the administration may be gathered 
from the fact that compulsory education for all females has been 
ordained. 

This enlightened rule is not to be wondered at, as the Thakore 
Sahib—as the ruling Chief is styled—is a doctor. He graduated 
at Edinburgh University in 1892. 

He is a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh 
and of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay. His 
Highness is the only ruling Prince I know of who is a physician. 
He is a man of great charm, and dining in his palace was like 
dining in an English country house, but then the Thakore Sahib 
is a Rajput, and all Rajputs, like all Irishmen, are gentlemen 
at heart. 

Next to Rajputana, Central India presents the greatest number 
and variety of Indian States. There are no less than seventy- 
three under the Central India Agency, which has its headquarters 
at Indore. 

Indore stands third in precedence amongst the great Mahratta 
States, but is second to none in commercial importance, which 
has been achieved notwithstanding the fact that the State is 
situated on the narrow gauge railway eighty-seven miles from 
Khandwa, the nearest station on the main line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

The State covers an area of nearly 10,000 square miles and 
the population is nearly a million. 

The capital city is situated on a plateau at an elevation of over 
2,000 feet and enjoys a very equable climate, which partially 
accounts for its selection as a residence by so many wealthy 
Indian merchants. 

Ahmedabad is often spoken of as the Manchester of India, 
and Indore may be described as the Indian Bolton, as from the 
point of view of the cotton industry, it ranks only next to Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, 4 ; 
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The late Maharajah told me that his father and grandfather 
encouraged rich merchants to settle in Indore, and His Highness 
prided himself on his wealthy subjects, such as Sir Hukum Chand 
—a multi-millionaire—and others who have erected palaces on 
the outskirts of his capital. Work is so plentiful at Indore that 
a coolie can now earn four times the amount he could before 
the advent of the cotton mills. 

The House of Holkar at Indore is a thing of yesterday com- 
pared with the Rajput dynasties, as it was founded by one of 
the generals of the Peshwa—as the head of the Mahratta Kingdom 
was called—at the end of the seventeenth century. The title 
Holkar meant Pipe-Bearer, and was a similar appointment to 
Cup-Bearer in other Oriental kingdoms. During the War the 
State and its subjects contributed enormous sums to war and 
charitable purposes. I have grateful recollections of the practical 
help which I received from the Maharajah in the early days 
of the War, and the courteous and very hospitable reception 
which I received from him when I visited his State in an entirely 
private capacity in 1924. 

I was sorry to learn the unfortunate train of events which 
led up to his recent abdication, as before I left India he was 
looked upon as a young Prince of great promise. 

From Indore I paid a visit to the small State of Dewas where 
a truly Oriental system prevails. There are two Maharajahs 
belonging to two branches of the same family. Their official 
titles are Maharajah of Dewas (Senior), and Maharajah of Dewas 
(Junior)! 

Both live in the same capital, and their territory is parcelled 
out between them with the nicest precision, even to the extent 
that some villages pay revenue to the Senior one year and to the 
Junior the next! 

The Maharajah Senior is very Westernized, and so fond of 
European society that he has a bungalow in Indore and is a 
regular attendant at the local club. 

Bhopal is the second most important Mohammedan State. 
It was founded by an Afghan general in the Moghul army, who 
took advantage of the confusion following on the death of one 
of the Emperors to declare his independence, and is unique in 
India, as the last three rulers have been women. The late Begum 
was regarded as one of the most progressive of the Indian Nobles 
and was certainly the leader of thought for a very large section 
of Indian women. 

The Begum’s artistic taste was displayed in the crest which she 
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chose for her House. It consists of a lily over a sheaf of arrows 
and is designed to represent a Princess descended from a line of 
warriors and sitting on a throne won by the Sword. 

Although a devout Mussulman and a firm believer in the 
purdah system, she took a very active part in public life and 
wrote a couple of books and numberless articles in English. The 
Begum put great faith in European advisers and employed a 
large number, including Sir Oswald Bosanquet, late A.G.G. 
in Central India, who acted as her business and financial adviser. 

Her chief minister, Sir Israr Hasan Khan, prided himself 
on his friendship with Europeans and regularly corresponded 
with a large number. 

I visited Bhopal on several occasions and was always accorded 
an audience with Her Highness the Begum, who sat behind 
a curtain and conversed with me. 

She was deeply interested in all humanitarian movements and 
a great supporter of the St. John Ambulance. 

I stayed for some time in her excellent guest house in 1924. 
She had introduced Prohibition in the State, so that no alcoholic 
beverages were obtainable in the city, but the refreshment 
rooms at the railway station were extra territorial and supplies 
of wines and spirits were readily obtainable! 

The city is beautifully situated on the banks of a fine lake 
and there was excellent boating and some fishing. 

The State contains extensive jungles, with a good deal of big 
game, but the Begum’s son, the late Nawab, was disposed to 
keep it all to himself. 

Gwalior is the premier State of Central India and for many 
years its ruler, the late Maharajah Scindia, was one of the best 
known and most popular of Indian Princes. His family was of 
humble origin, but his ancestors displayed great military genius 
in the service of the Peshwas: It is interesting to recall that 
at the zenith of the glory of Scindia’s Army he had the help of 
a celebrated French adventurer known as De Boigne. 

During the Mutiny the Gwalior troops deserted their Maharajah 
and fought against the British. The Maharajah himself remained 
loyal, and certainly the Queen Empress had no more loyal subject 
than the late Maharajah. 

He was never happier than when entertaining Europeans. 

Every Christmas he gave a large house party. I was lucky enough 
to be invited in 1913 and had a wonderful week. 

The Christmas Day dinner was an amazing entertainment 
and as English as Scindia could make it. The turkeys and 
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Sausages were obtained from Bombay and there was every kind 
of wine and almost every variety of liqueur. The table was 
beautifully decorated, but its glory was a model railway which 
went right round the table. 

The engine ran by electricity controlled with great enjoyment 
by our host. 

It drew silver trucks containing crackers, cigars, cigarettes, 
chocolates, bonbons, etc., which were halted in turn before the 
guests. 

The Maharajah had constructed a fine race-course outside his 
new up-to-date capital, which he aimed at making a Garden City. 
_ His success was only partial, as there was a shortage of water, 
involving dust and flies. We had a couple of days’ excellent racing, 
two days’ tiger shooting, and two days after small game. 

On all occasions there was no shortage of beaters, as the 
Maharajah simply turned out a regiment of his State troops to 
do the work. 

The wealth of the State was evidenced by the number of 
elephants which were always available, even for visits to the famous 
Gwalior Fort, which is perched on a huge sandstone rock three 
hundred feet high. 

Scindia himself was everywhere, tireless in his efforts to amuse 
his guests and playing pranks like a boy. 

He was a hard-working statesman, and unlike so many Indian 
Princes, gave his personal attention to every detail of the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom. f 

Commercial firms were not allowed to exploit the resources of 
the State. If there was any exploitation or development required, 
the Maharajah did it himself. 

He had a great grip of finance, and one of his amusements 
was to run down to Bombay, where he had a palace, and have 
a flutter on the Stock Exchange. 

He was reputed to have made millions of rupees amusing 
himself in this way. 

In appearance he was very different to the stately Rajput 
Princes. He was an insignificant looking little man, except when 
he wore his magnificent robes and curious Mahratta hat. He 
preferred English dress and in a lounge suit might pass for a 
small tradesman. He frequently visited London and loved to 
wander about by himself on ‘buses. In India, Europeans hardly 
ever carry about money with them. When travelling it is, or was, 
customary to hand oyer your money to your bearer, who pays 
the bill and presents his account when funds are exhausted, 
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Of course, Princes never carry cash, so one day the Maharajah 
left his hotel with empty pockets. He got on a ’bus and when 
it came to paying the fare, found himself penniless. 

A friendly workman, noticing his distress, paid the conductor. 

The Maharajah thanked him profusely, adding, ‘I must repay 
you. You probably do not know who I am. I am an Indian 
Prince, the Maharajah of Gwalior.” 

“Oh,” said the workman, ‘‘don’t bother about it. You prob- 
ably do not know that I am a king, the Emperor of China, 
in fact!” 

One of the Maharajah’s greatest English friends was Mr. 
W. E. Jardine, who was Resident at Gwalior for sixteen years. 
It was largely due to Mr. Jardine’s interest in ambulance work 
that Scindia became one of the most active supporters of the 
movement in India. 

Besides the States under the control of special agents to the 
Government, there were a large number under the various 
provincial governments. 

I will only refer to two—Benares and Patiala. 

Benares is an important State in the United Provinces. It has 
an area of upwards of 1,000 square miles of fertile territory and 
a population of half a million. The Maharajah, who is a wealthy 
Brahmin Prince, has a number of scattered estates in various 
parts of the United Provinces and Bengal, in addition to his 
territory at Benares. The great city of Benares, with a quarter 
million inhabitants and more than an equal number of pilgrims 
daily, is not part of the State, but is leased to the British Govern- 
ment. Besides being the Holy City of the Hindus, their premier 
place of pilgrimage and perhaps the oldest city in the world, 
Benares is a big industrial centre for silk, brass and cotton. 

The Hindu University situated six miles outside the city is 
a most ambitious and imposing venture, covering sixty acres. 
There are hostels for 10,000 and there are already 2,000 students. 

The scene at the bathing ghats and the picturesque situation 
of the river has been often described, but few writers have pointed 
out that there are very few streets of decent width in Benares and 
most of the city consists of narrow lanes into which the light 
of the sun never enters. These lanes are indescribably filthy, but 
I was assured the death rate is low, notwithstanding the fact that 
the river water, in which millions bathe and countless corpses 
(more or less burnt) are flung daily, is drunk unfiltered. 

The last but by no means the least interesting State I visited 
was Patiala, to which I have already referred. 
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The Maharajah is particularly fortunate, as besides his terri- 
tory in the plains, he rules over a considerable tract of country 
on the cool pine-clad Himalayan slopes near Simla. 

The present Ruler is a very highly cultured and able represen- 
tative of the great community of Sikhs, who are a reformed sect 
of Hindus. 

The Sikhs are free from caste prejudices and worship God in 
accordance with a holy book called the Granth Sahib, which is held 
in great reverence. 

They came under British dominion after the conquest of the 
Punjab, and until recently have been the most loyal supporters 
of the Government. Of late years they have come into con- 
flict with the authorities through what is called the Alkali 
movement. 

This unfortunate development started as a religious agitation 
for the recovery of sacred places in the hands of non-Sikhs, but 
has become political and aspires to the restoration of the old Sikh 
kingdom. 

Like the Rajputs, the Sikhs are a handsome warrior race, and 
it would be difficult to find a more splendid personality than the 
present Maharajah of Patiala. 

He has disassociated himself with all political agitation amongst 
his co-religionists and is a most loyal and enthusiastic supporter 
of the British Crown. 

I was his guest for Christmas week, 1924, and he entertained 
his guests like any British nobleman. On New Year’s Eve, after 
a dinner which might have come from a first-class London hotel, 
there was a ball. 

His Highness and his sirdars danced magnificently and at mid- 
night champagne was served and we all united in singing “Auld 
Lang Syne.” ; 

I knew the present Chief’s father almost better than I know his 
son. 

He had a bungalow at Umballa and was a frequent visitor at 
the Sirhind Club, where he had countless friends. He was a 
magnificent polo player, in spite of the fact that he was very short- 
sighted and had to wear powerful glasses. Like many Sikhs and 
most Irishmen, he was fond of the bottle, but, unfortunately, he 
took to a very strong beverage which we used to call ‘‘Patiala 
peg”. It consisted of brandy and champagne. 

He was never so happy as in the society of Europeans and went 
so far as to marry the daughter of the English trainer of his 
race-horses. 
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Florence Maharani did not reign for long in his zenana and 
Rajindra Singh followed her to an early grave. 

His son has all the good qualities of his great father and none 
of his faults. 

He stands out pre-eminently, even amongst the courtly company 
of great gentlemen who form the Princes and Rulers of the Indian 
States. 
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CHAPTER XI 
WHEN THE KING RODE TO DELHI 


“Tet was in December, 1911, that an English King showed himself to 
the crowds who thronged the City, upon the walls where the Moghul 
Emperors were wont to stand, and once more made Delhi the chief city 
of India as in the days of old.” 

Gabrielle Festing. 


Wuen King George sallied forth on his Royal Progress in 
June, 1911, it was but one stage on the road to Delhi. As King 
Emperor of an Empire greater than any dreamed of by his mighty 
predecessors he rode to Delhi in December, 1911. 

He deputed to his Vice-Regent the duty to ride that path in 
1912, when the Imperial City re-created by his breath became 
once more the capital of India. The King was already crowned, 
but Delhi became the scene of the gorgeous and stately ceremonies 
which proclaimed to his Indian subjects that His Imperial Majesty 
had ascended the throne of his ancient line. 

The Royal Presence at Delhi was a symbol of the Sovereign’s 
personal rule over the great sub-continent of India, welded into 
a concrete Empire for the first time by the genius of the British 

eople. 
2 I had the privilege of being present at these three stages in the 
King’s ride to Delhi. 

There must be very few of His Majesty’s subjects who have 
this triple honour. I am certainly the only officer of the Regular 
Army who was present in a civilian capacity on all three of these 
great occasions. 

In May, 1911, I obtained three months’ leave and left India 
with a view to representing the Indian St. John Ambulance at 
King George’s Coronation. 

The journey to Bombay in the worst part of the hot weather 
was a very trying experience, and one spent most of the twenty- 
four hours of the journey in pyjamas, in a vain effort to keep 
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cool. I was very much impressed when a friend came into the 
carriage at Delhi, wearing what we used to call in India ‘‘store 
clothes ”, that is, a light tweed suit, and looking as cool as a cucum- 
ber, and as neat as the proverbial new pin. It is a wonderful 
gift to be unaffected by the heat. I have never achieved it. The 
usual story with Europeans is that, unlike Paget, M.P., they do not 
mind their first hot weather. The second summer they begin to 
dislike the heat. The third year they feel the temperature more 
than the second, eventually they regard the approach of the summer 
with positive loathing. One does not get acclimatised, but on 
the contrary one suffers from the heat more and more as the years 
go by. 

On arrival in London I reported at St. John’s Gate, and was 
attached to the Overseas Contingent of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. It was a most interesting and useful experience, as the 
Brigade was employed on street duty during the whole of the 
Coronation ceremonies. On the actual day of the Coronation 
the Overseas Contingent was on duty in Old Palace Yard, so that 
we had a magnificent view of the procession, both going to and 
returning from the Abbey. 

One unfortunate woman in the crowd in our vicinity was very 
unlucky. She had travelled from Blackburn and had been sitting 
up in the train most of the night. She had a hurried breakfast 
and then a long wait in the streets. Just before the procession 
arrived opposite the Houses of Parliament she fainted, and the 
whole of the time the procession was passing, while the ceremony 
was going on in the Abbey, and during the return of the cortége, 
she was lying on her back being attended to by one of the St. 
John Ambulance sisters. I must pay a tribute to the sister. 
The woman, when she recovered, was loud in her expressions of 
self-pity, but the sister, who had come all the way from Australia 
and had missed seeing the procession, as she was attending to her 
patient, made no complaint. 

We were in Old Scotland Yard for the Royal Progress on the 
following day, and on duty at the Children’s Treat in the Crystal 
Palace, which was one of the most interesting of the Coronation 
functions. 

The St. John Overseas Contingent was detailed for duty with 
the Colonial Troops sent to see the great Naval Review at Spithead. 
We left Waterloo at six o’clock in the morning, and on arrival at 
Southampton went on board a steamer which took us round the 
fleet and brought us back to Southampton. On our return the 
troops were allowed off the ship for a short time, which was rather 
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a mistake. After dark we again left Southampton and proceeded 
to the Solent to see the illumination of the fleet. The Colonials 
were very tired, as they had been on duty in the processions the 
two previous days. Some of them went heavily asleep and would 
not be roused. Nothing would induce them to come on deck 
even to see the wonderful sight of the lighting up of the fleet by 
a signal from the Admiral’s ship. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Coronation ceremonial, 
which comparatively few people saw, we were privileged to be 
present at, namely, the Investiture of Prince Edward as Prince 
of Wales in the ancient Castle of Carnarvon. This was rather 
a tiring function, as we had to travel by train most of the night 
preceding the ceremony, and were on duty in the streets of 
Carnarvon the whole of the following day. 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade was not employed inside the 
Castle, which was in charge of the Red Cross. I believe this was 
the first occasion on which Red Cross personnel was employed 
for public duty of this kind. 

The scene when the young Heir Apparent, wearing a most 
picturesque medizval dress, was presented to the people from a 
balcony at the top of the Castle was most impressive. It is impos- 
sible to forget the wonderful part singing of the Welsh choirs, 
and the enthusiasm on the occasion. 

The Overseas Contingent of the Brigade was small but repre- 
sentative, as the great Dominions of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, and even the little Island of Malta, sent a representative. 
An Ambulance Sister from the Simla Nursing Division and the 
writer represented India. 

General Dalton, who was at the time Commissioner for the 
Brigade Overseas, and his staff, extended the greatest courtesy to 
the Overseas representatives. 

The experience of street ambulance work gained during the 
Coronation ceremonies proved invaluable later on in connection 
with the occasions to which I will now refer. As previously pointed 
out, the St. John Ambulance is the body which teaches First Aid, 
and the Brigade the organisation which puts this training to practical 
account. 

Now during 1909-10 the St, John Ambulance Brigade in India 
had deyeloped as much as the Association. In 1909 there were 
only two units of the Brigade in existence, but during 1910 the 
Indian Railways, headed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand, took up 
the work enthusiastically, and the organisation spread all over the 
country. 
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At first there were only men’s units, but in 1911 Nursing 
Divisions at Simla were formed through the exertions of Lady 
Haig—the Field-Marshal was at that time the Chief of the Staff 
at Indian Army Headquarters—and the Honourable Mrs. Spence, 
who was the wife of an officer in the Army Department. 

The great Delhi Durbar offered a fascinating opportunity for 
the employment of Ambulance personnel on street duty, and on 
my return to India in September I was able to lay before the 
Durbar Committee a workable scheme for the employment of 
St. John men in connection with the civil ambulance arrangements. 
The scheme was fortunate in meeting with the cordial approval 
of Sir John Hewett, who was Chairman of the Durbar Committee, 
Brigadier-General H. V. Cox, who was at the head of the military 
arrangements, and Colonel Bamber, the Administrative Medical 
Officer. 

The Government agreed to supply all equipment at the Ambu- 
lance Stations, and, thanks to the personal interest of General Cox 
and his assistant Major James, a very good site in a central position 
was provided for the St. John camp. 

The Assistant Director of Supplies permitted me to draw 
soldiers’ rations for the Contingent. These rations were of splendid 
quality and priced at a very cheap rate. Were it not for this con- 
cession our commissariat would have been a most difficult and 
expensive item, as all food-stuffs were at famine prices in Delhi 
and the surrounding district. 

Military tents were issued—as for soldiers—from the Ordnance 
Park, and I was recognised as Military Commandant of the Camp 
and responsible to the civil and military authorities for its good 
order and discipline. 

I appointed Captain Norman White, from Lucknow, as my 
Camp Adjutant, Mr. G. P. Strudwick, from Peshawar, as Camp 
Quarter-Master, and Mr. Richardson, also from Peshawar, as 
my Camp Provost Marshal. 

I was very fortunate in being able to obtain ambulance 
transport from my lamented friend, the late Maharajah of 
Jaipur. 

In the Viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne, an offer of the Indian 
Princes to supply the Government with various kinds of military 
formations was gratefully accepted. These troops were sometimes 
cayalry, sometimes infantry, sometimes engineers, and they were 
styled Imperial Service troops, as they were available at all times 
for service anywhere under the Government of India. The Indian 
Chiefs paid all the expenses of the upkeep of the various formations, 
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but the Government of India arranged for their training and 
inspection. “ 

The late Maharajah of Jaipur was fortunate in having in his State 
Army the late Lieutenant-Colonel Dhanpat Rai, who had a great 
deal of experience in transport work in practically all the wars 
on the Indian frontier. He persuaded His Highness to take the 
practical step of organising an Imperial Service Transport Corps 
instead of an ordinary executive unit. The dear old Colonel was 
a man with a great turn for invention. He devised a very large 
number of special carts, travelling kitchens, and such like. His 
enlightened Prince supplied him with ample funds and gave him 
every encouragement in bringing his Transport Corps to a high 
degree of efficiency. The Jaipur Ambulance tongas were much 
in advance of the ordinary bullock tongas I have described in 
Chapter V, as they were drawn by ponies, and very light. It was 
these vehicles which were available on this occasion. We had 
fifteen Ambulance tongas and a number of riding ponies and 
transport carts, so that we were able to equip a large number of 
Ambulance Stations. 

By December sth all was arranged. The camp was pitched 
and the men and transport told off to their respective duties. 

We could not fail to be impressed with our surroundings. 

On and around the ridge, which had played such an important 
part in the Siege and the Durbars of Lord Lytton and Lord 
Curzon, had sprung into being a great city of canvas. 

The King Emperor’s Camp surrounded the old Circuit House, 
and Provincial Governments, and Princes vied with one another 
in providing camps worthy of the greatest event in the long history 
of Delhi. 

Splendid roads lighted by powerful lamps had been constructed, 
a polo ground had been made, and gardens resplendent with 
flowers had sprung into being. 

The Delhi of the Durbar was indeed a city of dreams. 

The great plain near Delhi seems to have been intended by 
Nature to be a battlefield of nations. Many Kings had come to 
that plain, wasting and destroying. The Moghuls had built up 
a great Empire by the sword. They had passed away, and a great 
Emperor was now riding to Delhi to consolidate an Empire based 
on peace and goodwill. 

The old city has seen many great days that will always 
be writ large on the pages of history, but never probably one 
to which it has looked forward with such eagerness as December 
7th, 1911. 
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For nearly three thousand years Delhi has been the heart of 
India. It has been the pivot of not only India, but of British 
rule. No city in the Empire has more poignant or more glorious 
associations. A new era had arisen. 

The King Emperor of all India was riding to Delhi for the 
first time direct from his own capital in England, and his first 
appearance had to be surrounded with fitting ceremonial. His 
Majesty decided to arrive mysteriously and in seclusion, so 
that he could issue forth from the great old fortress of his 
predecessors, the Moghul Emperors, and thus revive ancient 
memories. 

Under a cloudless sky, on December 7th, His Imperial Majesty 
rode forth from the Delhi Gate, which had always been the portal 
of the Emperors, towards the great Camp and great amphitheatre 
which had been erected in his honour. He rode past the Jama 
Masjud, the great cathedral mosque, into the Silver Street of the 
great walled city. The road itself was the Via Sacra of the 
Moghuls, along which, in golden palanquin and screened from 
vulgar gaze by surrounding noble footmen, they went on Fridays 
to their prayers. The old French traveller Tavernier records 
that he saw Aurungzeb pass along it with an escort of a thousand 
men, and with the Imperial insignia on elephants which led the 
way. With the stately fort on the one side and the gleaming 
domes of the mosque on the other, both softened in the gentle 
light of a Delhi winter morning, no finer setting for a great Imperial 
progress could have been devised. 

Troops and civilians were early astir on that momentous morn- 
ing. Many thousands of Indians and civilians had been pouring 
into the city and the camps for weeks. ‘Thousands took their 
places before nightfall, and many slept in freezing cold beneath 
the stars. They came, with great confusion of tongues but with 
a single purpose, from all corners of the country, and many tales 
were told of lengthy pilgrimage.” One holy man is said to 
have tramped four months without ceasing. After having seen 
the Emperor pass he started on his return journey, happy in 
having seen ‘‘the shadow of God on earth”, as the loyal Mussulman 
regards his Sovereign. 

The route was two miles long and was packed from end to 
end with dense masses of the populace, ‘‘whose multi-coloured 
headgear was like a great mosaic, while the roofs and windows 
showed still brighter with the gay attire of the women.” 

A feature of the Emperor’s escort was the presence of the 
retainers of various Indian Princes, wearing glistening coats 
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of mail and steel armour which gave an almost medizval glamour 
to the scene. 

The whole of the route was lined with troops, displaying a 
remarkable variety of race and colour. In one place were British 
and Indian cavalry, both with gleaming lances and waving 
pennons, but contrasting sharply in the brilliancy of their full 
dress uniforms. In another the British infantry showed the 
traditional scarlet, with here and there the more sombre note 
of riflemen in their green jackets, and Highlanders in their gay 
tartans. 

The Indian infantry were a magnificent display of the war-like 
races of Hindustan. There were Baluchis in cherry and green, 
Sikhs and Pathans in khaki, Frontiersmen in blue and grey, 
with a diversity of coloured turbans and flashing badges in gold 
and silver which dazzled the eye. Here was a battery of Horse 
Artillery in their historic jackets, there Mountain Artillery with 
their wonderful screw guns, and over all towered the Bikaner 
Camel Corps on their great “ships of the desert”. All very 
different, but all alike in the perfection of their drill and bearing. 

The whole body of troops on parade formed a magnificent 
army, 50,000 strong. 

The King’s procession was in itself an epitome of the Sovereignty 
of India. It was led by the heads of six provinces and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. Each of the Lieutenant- 
Governors had a military escort, but the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay recalled the time when their Presidencies were 
wellnigh separate Kingdoms. They had their own special 
Body Guards, magnificent horsemen, turned out in a way that 
would have done credit to any Royal Guards in Europe. 

The Commander-in-Chief preceded His Majesty and, as a 
reminder of the antiquity of British institutions, the chivalry 
of medizval times was recalled by the costumes of the two 
Imperial Heralds—an English General and an Indian Khan. 
These Heralds were accompanied by trumpeters and drummers, 
forming a glittering group in the same rich golden coats and 
tabards which tradition had prescribed for the King’s Heralds 
and the State Trumpeters of England. 

Then came the senior corps of the Indian Army, the Governor- 
General’s Body Guard, raised in 1777 by Warren Hastings, a 
superbly mounted contingent drawn from the pick of the fighting 
races of India. It was separated from the Emperor by an escort 
of His Majesty’s Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards, which 
had fittingly accompanied their Sovereign. Their glittering 
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breastplates and plumed helmets gave them a special appeal, 
even in that dazzling array of gorgeous uniforms. 

The King, as Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Armies, 
wore the dress of Field-Marshal, and bestrode a magnificent dark 
brown Australian charger. 

“When the great Moghuls made Royal progresses they were 
sometimes on elephants with nobles surrounding them on horse- 
back, sometimes in closed palanquins with nobles walking on 
each side, preceded and followed by standards and symbols and 
by drums to warn men standing by; always in a manner that 
was secluded and mysterious.” But a far greater Emperor than 
them all came simply and in confidence, as near as possible to 
his people, for his one great desire was to make himself more 
personally known, to see and to be seen by them. 

Unfortunately, however, as the official history points out, 
the uniform of a Field-Marshal differs very little from that of 
other military commanders, and the white helmet which His 
Majesty was compelled to wear for protection from the fierce 
Indian sun, to some extent concealed his well-known features. 
The result was that many of the Indian throng, dazzled as they 
were by the long array before their eyes, and overawed by stately 
music and military salutes, failed till too late to distinguish him. 
There was, therefore, at some points of the route a sense of 
momentary disappointment both to His Majesty and the spectators, 
but the cheers which arose when the Sovereign was recognised 
left no doubt as to the cordiality of his welcome. 

It was a wonderful and unforgettable scene when King George, 
surrounded by princes, nobles, soldiers and statesmen rode to 
Delhi. 

The pageantry in the great amphitheatre when His Majesty 
held the actual Durbar was still more magnificent. 

The gathering was a veritable microcosm of the Indian Empire. 
Their Majesties wore their crowns and Coronation robes, and 
sat on a special dais under a gorgeous canopy, whilst the Heralds 
read the Royal Proclamation with fanfare of trumpets and rolling 
of drums. 

At one corner of the pavilion stood a solitary and striking 
figure. A British Grenadier, wearing the bearskin so familiar 
in Europe, but never seen in India. 

The head-dress is not regarded as suitable for tropical skies, 
and there were many rumours that the Guardsman had been 
affected by his long vigil in the sun. As a matter of fact he was 
none the worse. 
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After the proclamation their Majesties moved to another 
pavilion, where they received the homage first of the Viceroy 
and then of the Indian Princes. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the splendour of the scene. 

The Princes wore magnificent robes and priceless jewels, 
and the ceremony of doing homage to their Emperor was an 
education in Indian customs. 

One Prince, carrying a cane and simply dressed, would only 
bow, whilst another would lay his sword or a white scarf at the 
feet of their Majesties. 

There was one regrettable incident, but as the great Chief 
who caused consternation by his conduct has proved his loyalty 
in a thousand ways since the occasion, it is best forgotten. 

In addition to the great ceremonies of the State Entry and 
the Durbar there were a number of splendid functions, including 
a review. 

Two of these must be mentioned. 

The first was the re-enactment by their Majesties of the ancient 
ceremony of the Darshan, or personal appearance of the Emperor 
before his people. 

This revival of a custom of the Moghul Emperors, which 
had been abandoned for three hundred years, was a stroke of 
genius. 

Their Majesties, wearing their crowns and robes, appeared 
on a balcony of the ancient fort, and were greeted by an 
enormous concourse of their subjects assembled on the plain 
below. 

This picturesque ceremony was followed by a garden party 
given by their Majesties in the fort. This garden had been 
restored to more than the magnificence of the Moghuls, and 
formed a splendid setting for a glittering gathering, which included 
eight thousand of the highest in the land. 

All the Princes and Nobles of India mixed with the cream of 
British Society. 

The gorgeous national costumes of the Chiefs, the brilliant 
uniforms of the officers, and the bright dresses of the ladies 
combined to form an unforgettable picture under the shady 
trees and against the background of the marble and gilded 
buildings. 

The other incident occurred during His Majesty’s Investiture, 
which took place in a magnificent tent supported by silver poles. 

The occasion was made a ceremony of high state, and four 
thousand persons were present. As a holder of the Kaiser-I-Hind 
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medal I had the honour to receive their Majesties command to 
be present. 

It was one of the most brilliant of all these notable spectacles. 

The Queen entered in a stately procession with the King, 
and then retired to re-enter as a subject, and be invested as 
G.C.S.I. with the robe worn by Queen Victoria. 

It was a touching scene when Her Majesty kissed the hand 
of Her Sovereign. 

In the course of the long ceremony the shriek of fire whistles 
was heard, and a great glare appeared at the entrance of the 
huge tent. 

There was a moment’s alarm, but the assemblage was reassured 
by the demeanour of the King Emperor, who went on dubbing 
Knights with his sword as if nothing had happened. 

It was found afterwards that Lord Crewe’s private secretary’s 
tent, which was quite close to the great Investiture Pavilion, had 
been burned down. 

Their Majesties personal bravery on this occasion prevented 
panic, and is worth recalling. 

During the eight days during which all this gorgeous ceremonial 
was going on my men of the St. John Brigade were getting plenty 
of opportunities for the exercise of their skill. Am accident 
occurred, for example, on the polo ground in the immediate 
presence of the King Emperor, and His Imperial Majesty’s 
attention was specially drawn to the presence of the St. John 
Contingent. 

Another incident was at the races, when an officer of the 
cavalry sustained a severe compound fracture of both legs. On 
this occasion a stretcher squad was in attendance within a very 
few minutes of the accident. There were also a number of 
simple fractures, and many hundred minor injuries. 

At the Durbar itself the members of the contingent treated 
two Indian Princes, a prominent official, and many European 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The smartness of the men’s uniform and the general turnout 
of themselves and their Ambulance transport was very favourably 
commented on by the highest officials. 

It is gratifying to record that during the fortnight’s duration 
of the Camp no crime of any sort and no cases of discontent 
occurred amongst the very mixed body of which the Contingent 
was composed. 

All the leading Indian newspapers contained telegrams and 
numerous articles with reference to the Brigade. The Pioneer 
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said that the St. John Contingent at the Durbar was a great and 
unqualified success and showed what can be done in the way of 
voluntary aid organisation in India. 

Another paper said that the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
merited special encouragement, as the Indian Divisions were 
the only units of the formation existing in the tropics. All the 
other Overseas Units of the Brigade were situated in white men’s 
countries, such as South Africa and Australia. 

Tt was pointed out in the Press that in India the Brigade has 
far greater opportunities for development than anywhere else, 
as there was a vast Volunteer Force with no medical organisation 
behind it. Even places like Ceylon had a Volunteer Medical 
Corps, but India—at that time—had none. 

It was suggested that the Brigade should be organised so that 
it might fill the gap in Indian medico-military organisation and 
at the same time be available for its civil duties. 

There can be no sort of doubt that the St. John Ambulance 
Contingent at the Coronation Durbar was unique in every way, 
as never before in any part of the King’s Dominions had ambulance 
workers been in camp in peace time on continuous duty for nearly 
a fortnight. Never before had a St. John Ambulance Camp 
been supplied with practically unlimited transport by a great 
Indian Prince, and certainly never before had Christians, Parsees, 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Buddhists been gathered together 
by the common bond of humanitarian union under the White 
Badge of St. John. 

The Viceroy marked his appreciation of the services of the 
St. John Durbar Contingent by awarding to each Brigade 
member the Durbar medal. It was the only unit serving at the 
Durbar in which all the members were awarded the medal, so 
it was obvious that the voluntary services rendered were appreciated 
in the highest quarters. 

This maiden effort of the Brigade in India had been so successful 
that it was suggested that a contingent should be furnished for 
the State Entry into Delhi on December 23rd, in the following 
year, 1912. , " 

The suggestion met with the approval of the Viceroy and 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Branch, St. John Ambulance Association, gave it their 
cordial support. : 

The corps and divisions of the Brigade responded nobly to the 
call for duty a second time at Delhi, and the occasion was made 
a red letter day in the history of the Brigade in more ways than 
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one, as for the first time in India fourteen Nursing Sisters paraded 
for public duty. 

Two of these ladies came from Calcutta, including Mrs. Cottle, 
Lady Superintendent of the Calcutta Nursing Divisions, and twelve 
ladies from Simla, under the command of the Honourable Mrs. 
Spence. As subsequently transpired these ladies found plenty 
of work to do. Z 

The efficiency of the St. John Ambulance arrangements at the 
Durbar must have made a very favourable impression on the civil 
and military authorities, as the entire street ambulance arrange- 
ments, both civil and military, for the State Entry were entrusted 
to the Brigade. 

Neither the civil or military authorities provided either person- 
nel, material or transport for the Ambulance Stations, and, indeed, 
additional transport was lent from the Brigade transport for the single 
First Aid Station furnished by the Station Hospital in Delhi Fort. 

The detachments furnished from the different corps and 
divisions throughout India numbered nearly two hundred. 

Transport was again furnished by His Highness the Maharajah 
of Jaipur. 

There were nine Ambulance Stations, fully equipped with 
surgical haversacks, splints, stretchers and necessary drugs, each 
under the command of an Ambulance Officer or Sergeant. 

Major H. N. White acted as Adjutant, and Mr. G. P. Strudwick 
as Route Officer of the Contingent. 

The District Superintendent of Police gave me the keenest 
assistance. He motored me over the route the day before the 
Entry and gave me every help in selecting the best sites for the 
Ambulance Stations. He instructed all Police Officers to give 
every assistance to the St. John men, and wrote me a charming 
letter after the Entry, thanking me for the excellence of the 
ambulance arrangements. Colonel Dhanpat Rai was again invalu- 
able. He came in command of the transport lent by his Maharajah, 
and supplied an Indian officer and a liberal selection of medical 
comforts for each station. 

The Military Administrative Officer, Colonel Butt, gave me 
support and encouragement in making arrangements for military 
casualties, and his staff officer visited several stations and expressed 
the entire approval and thanks of the military authorities. 

The morning of the great day arrived. 

The King was not riding to Delhi himself, but had sent his 
Vice-Regent to take over the Imperial City which his command 
had created. 
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The ceremony was to take place in the great Diwan-i-Am in 
the Palace Fortress. This structure was the Hall of Public Audience 
of the Moghul Emperors. It lacked the striking beauty of the 
Diwan-i-Khas or Hall of Private Audience, but was a well- 
proportioned and stately setting for a great historical occasion. 

Unfortunately, the King’s Viceroy was not destined to reach it 
on this great day. Lord Hardinge had decided to revive the 
ancient glories of the Moghul processions and to ride to Delhi for 
his Emperor on an elephant. 

The Chiefs had gladly responded to the Viceroy’s wish, and a 
magnificent collection of elephants, with gorgeous howdahs 
encrusted with precious medals had been placed at the disposal 
of the Government. 

The streets were lined with troops as varied as those I have 
described before, and the long line of magnificent elephants with 
the glittering attendants of the Viceregal Court made a magnificent 
and thrilling spectacle. 

I was stationed within a few yards of the spot when a bomb 
was thrown at the Viceroy’s elephant. 

Hastening to the spot I found considerable confusion. 

The infernal machine had struck the back of the beautiful 
silver covered howdah in which Lord and Lady Hardinge were 
seated. 

One of the servants standing behind the Viceroy had been 
disembowelled, and the other wounded. 

Lord Hardinge was very severely injured, but Lady Hardinge 
had escaped, although her dress and parasol were completely 
discoloured by the picric acid explosive. 

Lord Hardinge had not realised that he was wounded after the 
explosion, and had told the mahout to proceed. Lady Hardinge 
however, turned round, saw the dead man behind the howdah, 
and asked His Excellency to stop. 

Fortunately, the elephant had not heard the explosion. Sir 
James Roberts, Surgeon to the Viceroy, and the writer, dressed 
the wound in the howdah. It was not, however, possible to get the 
elephant to kneel, so that we had to get the Viceroy down from 
the howdah by standing on boxes brought from neighbouring 
shops. The wounded representative of the Emperor was conveyed 
to Viceregal Lodge in a Ford car, which was happily standing in 
a side street. 

The other sufferers from the outrage were attended to by Major 
White, Mr. Finn, and the Ambulance Sisters. The latter entered 
the Zenana part of the building from which the bomb had been 
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thrown in order to see if there were any injured persons in the 
house. This action was fraught with much danger, as the assassin 
might have been lurking in the purdah apartments. It was highly 
appreciated by the police. 

The Viceroy telegraphed his cordial thanks for these services 
to the Secretary of State for India, and the Marquess of Crewe 
in communicating this message to the authorities at St. John’s 
Gate, added his personal support by expressing his high apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by a Contingent of the St. John 
Ambulance Association in connection with the bomb outrage on 
the occasion of the State Entry into Delhi on December 23rd. 
The Viceroy specially mentioned Major Blackham, who was in 
charge of the arrangements, the Hon. Mrs. Spence, and Messrs. 
Norman White and Finn, who were in charge of the Ambulance 
Stations concerned. Lord Crewe said it was a great satisfaction 
to him to transmit the Viceroy’s message, and he associated him- 
self warmly in the high appraisement which His Excellency 
expressed of the services of the officers of the Association. 

The terrible and useless ‘crime of December 23rd, 1912, 
once and for all justified the existence of the Brigade in India. 
The Press predicted that after the signal services rendered on this 
occasion to the wounded Viceroy, Lady Hardinge, and the humble 
persons who suffered with them, the presence of a Contingent of 
the Brigade would not be merely encouraged, but demanded on all 
future occasions when great crowds assemble in all parts of the 
Indian Empire. 

That prediction has been amply fulfilled. 
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“ Bought like a bullock, hoof and hide 
By the Little Tin Gods on the Mountain Side 


“ His place forgets him; other men 
Have bought his ponies, guns, and traps. 
His fortune is the Great Perhaps 
And that cool rest-house down the glen.”— 


Kipling. 


THE BRITISH may have been unwise when they sold Kashmir 
to Golab Singh after the Sikh wars, but they showed great wisdom 
some years earlier when they retained Simla as a sanatorium after 
Sir David Ochterlony had expelled the Gurkhas from the hill 
territories they had conquered between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 

In 1827 Lord Amherst, then Governor-General, after completing 
a progress through the North-West, with which he celebrated the 
Bhartpur Campaign, proceeded to Simla for the summer months 
and may be said to have laid the foundation of Simla’s greatness. 

It was not, however, the civilians but the soldiers who became 
the first habitués of Simla. 

Lord Combermere, with the whole of the Army Headquarters 
Staff, moved up on 1828, and from that time the Commanders- 
in-Chief seem to have patronised Simla fairly regularly. 

Their example was followed by the Governors-General in the 
’sixties, so that for nearly seventy years Simla has been the summer 
capital. 

It is well worthy of its position, and few more delightful experi- 
ences have cheered one than this glorious hill-top in the early 
summer. 

The temperature in the plains has been a hundred and some- 
thing, and dust and insects have made the flesh a burden, but on 
the Himalayan slopes the air is fresh and bracing. 

The deodars perfume the atmosphere with the delicious odour 
of the pine, whilst huge rhododendron trees, radiant with crimson 
blooms, almost rival them in height. 
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Wild flowers deck the sides of the trim well-kept roads, and there 
are gardens everywhere radiant with English flowers. 

The great town straggles for six miles along a crescentic ridge, 
with the concave side pointing southwards. 

The houses “‘slipping off the hills and clinging like barnacles 
to the hilltops” look almost unreal in the shimmering sunlight. 

Eastward the ridge culminates in the peak of Jakko, more than 
8,000 feet high and a thousand feet above the road which skirts 
its base. 

To the west is Observatory Hill, with the Viceroy’s residence. 
The Mall, as the principal road in every Indian station is called, 
runs from end to end of the station and encircles Jakko. 

In the centre of the ridge is a small plateau, with the church, 
Town Hall, and many first class European shops. 

Below this little bit of the West, the East asserts itself, and we 
have the world-famed Simla bazaar, which presents a population 
even more varied than that I have endeavoured to describe in 
Peshawar city. There are Mohammedans from Lahore, Jains 
from Delhi, Goanese from the Indian remains of the Portuguese 
Empire, Brahmins from Benares, Gurkhas from Nepaul, Kash- 
miris from the Happy Valley, Pathans from the Afghan Border, 
Sikhs from the Punjab, and, preponderating over all, the primitive 
hillmen from the surrounding hills. 

You could buy almost anything in the Simla bazaar, and in 
the pre-War days, of which I am writing, if you had a knowledge 
of the language and some patience you could often obtain it at 
quite a moderate price. 

Amongst the European shops you could find a tailor with a 
branch in Bond Street and a couturiére with a manageress from 
Paris. 

The Mall about mid-day, when the Mem-sahibs were shopping 
or going out to lunch, and again in the later afternoon was a gay 
scene. : 

As far as Viceregal Lodge and round Jakko the road was quite 
good enough and broad enough for a carriage, but the only carriages 
allowed were those of Their Excellencies the Viceroy, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab. These three are the Trinity of the “Tin Gods”— 
but there are others as we shall see. 

The sole means of transport, therefore, were ponies and rick- 
shaws. It was absolutely de rigueur for men to ride everywhere 
during the daytime, but in the evening custom permitted them to 
use rickshaws. 
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The mem-sahibs could ride if they liked, and did so for exercise, 
but not for getting about the station. 

The rickshaws were charming little vehicles and the ingenuity 
of coachbuilders all over India was expended in making them as 
comfortable—if not as light—as possible. They were beautifully 
sprung and most luxuriously upholstered, so that a good one was 
a costly luxury. 

It cost far more than a dog-cart. 

Having obtained the best and most expensive of rickshaws, 
the Mem-sahib’s outlay had only commenced. 

She had to obtain rickshaw men, or jampannis as they were 
called, and it took a mate, or head man, and five others to move 
the heavy perambulator at the rattling trot which was necessary 
to save Madam’s time in covering the considerable distances from 
one part of Simla to another. 

The jampannis are hillmen from the neighbouring villages, 
and their own clothing consists of a shirt, a loin cloth, and a 
blanket, corresponding to the Highlander’s plaid. 

All these garments are usually very dirty, so Madam had a 
splendid excuse for clothing her men. 

This operation permitted a perfect riot of colour. 

The jampannis’ uniforms were as varied in colour as the wild 
flowers in the surrounding hills. A coat of cerise with a bright 
blue belt often contrasted with yellow knickerbockers and brown 
putties. The head-dress was a pointed cap of some startling shade 
with a puggree of another vivid colour. On the breast of the coat 
was blazoned Mem-sahib’s initials, whilst the front of the turban 
was adorned with a silver brooch bearing her crest. 

I hear that nowadays higher prices and leaner purses prevent 
the keen competition in the smartness of rickshaws and brilliance 
of jampannis’ uniforms. 

If this is so it must detract not only from the enjoyment of the 
mem-sahibs, but from the brightness of the Simla Mall. 

The jampannis are drawn from a curious race peculiar to the 
Simla Hills. According to their own account, they are Rajputs 
who have lost caste by widow marriage, but some people believe 
that they are true aborigines. 

They differ from orthodox Hindus in many ways. They practise 
polyandry, do not wear the sacred thread, and are very careless 
about their funeral ceremonies. 

Their women are an independent lot, and if they take a fancy 
for a new mate they go to him, but he must reimburse the first 
husband for her jewellery and his marriage expenses! 
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They are a simple credulous people, worshipping a great variety 
of gods. Indeed, their deities are so numerous that there is hardly 
a nook or corner without one! A twig of a tree, a thorny branch, 
a growing shrub, or even a heap of stones, may be found with a 
piece of red or white rag tied to it, indicating that it is consecrated 
to some celestial being. 

Nearly every hamlet has a divinity of its own which dwells 
on the nearest mountain top. Temples are everywhere containing 
images of gods or goddesses. 

In the case of the gods the idols consist of masks made of 
precious metals, but the whole figure of the goddesses is 
represented. 

The hill people, like my country folk in Ireland, believe firmly 
in the evil eye. Only certain charms can avert the dire consequences 
and the priests made a good profit out of their sale. To keep the 
evil eye off crops a long post is erected in the field and a large 
bone or the skin of an animal is fixed to it. 

This serves a double purpose, as it also acts as a scarecrow. 

The standard of morality amongst the hill people is low. Divorce, 
as we have seen, is easily obtained. Adultery with a man of the 
same tribe is not seriously resented and sexual licence is common 
amongst the poorer families. 

Women are not veiled and when young many of them have 
beautiful faces and graceful figures. ‘They carry out most of the 
work in the fields and it is said that they are often even yoked to 
the plough instead of oxen, but in all my wanderings in these 
delectable hills I have never actually seen this practice. 

The great amusement of the hill people is fairs. Nearly every 
group of hamlets has at least one, so that there is almost a 
continuous succession of these functions during the summer 
months, 

One of the largest of these fairs is held about the middle of May 
near Mashobra and was, in my time, a holiday for the sahibs and 
mem-sahibs as well as the natives. 

The fair was held on a piece of open ground surrounded by a 
clump of magnificent deodars. 

It was a most picturesque sight. 

The hill women wore their gayest attire and there were ‘‘shops”’ 
galore selling “‘fairings”. A great feature is the dancing of a 
special dance which is a test of skill in archery The players wear 
long boots and trousers and shoot at one another with blunt 
arrows. The game is to move your legs so quickly that you cannot 

be hit, so when the arrow strikes there is great enthusiasm. The 
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player waves his bow, yells, and then hands the bow to his adver- 
sary, who tries to hit him in turn! So the play goes on until the 
dancers drop with exhaustion. e 

I wonder if it is still regarded as hardly respectable for a man to 
be seen walking or riding alongside his wife’s rickshaw to the 
Sipi Fair? It was certainly so in my day. 

The mem-sahib who could not find a youngster from the 
secretariats or a subaltern on leave to accompany her to Annan- 
dale or elsewhere was looked down on by her more fortunate 
sisters, 

Annandale was a fairly extensive plain, more than a thousand 
feet below the level of the Mall, but a great place of resort. It 
was surrounded by the race-course and had a quite passable polo 
ground. It was the scene of weekly gymkhanas and various 
gatherings. In 1913 an Indian gentleman gave a great festival 
at Annandale to celebrate Lord Hardinge’s birthday, which fol- 
lowed soon after His Excellency’s happy recovery from the effects 
of his wounds caused by the would-be assassin at Delhi, He gave 
away thousands of carved and engraved tumblers with the words: 


Lord Hardinge’s Birthday Chandri Ram Sarup 


I preserve one of these gifts as an interesting souvenir of the 
last pre-War Simla season. 

During the early summer and in late September polo is played 
a couple of days a week, and gymkhanas are held every Saturday, 
but from the onset of the monsoon tennis and riding are the only 
forms of exercise available. The tennis courts, however, are made 
of gravel and well drained, so that it is possible to play an hour 
or so after the heaviest rain. 

It rarely rains all day in Simla, and if the mornings are wet the 
afternoons are fine, or vice versa. 

Indoor amusements are plentiful. The United Service Club 
is one of the best clubs out of London. It has a ladies’ branch, 
called the Chalet, which is the scene of weekly or bi-weekly 
dances and a never-ending series of dinners. 

Simla may be sedate nowadays, but it was not so in those care- 
free pre-War days. 

One great soldier invented an interesting parlour game. The 
men went underneath and the ladies sat round the edge of a 
large table, dangling their legs. The men were allowed to inspect 
as far as the knee and to recognise the fair competitors by what 
we used to call in the Ledwich “their lower extremities”. It was 
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remarkable how successful some of the men were with regard to 
certain ladies. 

The game was the rage of the season. 

One of the greatest of Simla institutions was “The Most 
Hospitable Order of the Knights of the Black Heart”. The Order 
was organised and directed by men who were familiar with the 
procedure of other Orders of Knighthood, such as the Indian 
Empire and the Star of India, so that its ceremonial was conducted 
and its records kept in the most precise and correct manner. 

Only bachelors or ‘“‘persons not living in open matrimony” 
were eligible for membership. The Knights wore a special uniform. 
It consisted of evening dress with knee breeches, and a black satin 
cloak with a red heart emblazoned on the left side. The badge 
of the Order consisted of an enamelled heart, worn like an 
ordinary order of chivalry, suspended from a red ribbon round 
the neck. 

The Order entertained in the most knightly fashion. Three 
or four dances were given each season and the covered tennis 
courts in the grounds of the United Service Club were converted 
into a perfect fairyland for those great occasions. 

There was in Simla in pre-War days a prince of caterers, called 
Faletti. He was an Italian by birth but an Anglo-Indian by 
adoption, and his skill in getting the best out of the Indian cook 
was simply marvellous. He produced a supper for these Black 
Heart dances which could not be excelled by the best London 
hotels. They were served, mark you, dear readers, in a building 
designed as a covered tennis court, so that when I am asked to 
sympathise with the difficulties of caterers in a City Livery Hall 
and I remember Faletti their troubles leave me cold. 

Invitations to these Black Heart functions were the most 
coveted social prizes of the Simla season and were more sought 
after than Viceregal commands. 

Simla Society was divided into three great groups, the Viceregal 
Staff and Entourage, the Commander-in-Chief and Army Head- 
quarters Staff, and the Lieutenant-Governor and the Punjab 
Secretariat. 

I was luckily placed in Simla with regard to all three of these 
Greater Tin Gods. I was an honorary member of the Viceroy’s 
Staff, and had been with His Excellency during one of the most 
dramatic periods in Indian history—the State Entry to Delhi which 
was marred by the dastardly outrage on Lord Hardinge. I 
was well known to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir O’Moore 
Creagh. He had come out to India determined on the policy 
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of “No more K”, and was very popular in consequence, as 
Simla had become a bit tired of an individual who appeared to 
have no human side. Sir O’Moore knew India very much 
better than his predecessor and he saw that the ambulance move- 
ment had military potentialities, so he was far more active in 
its support than ever Lord Kitchener had been. 

Lady Creagh was particularly charming and through her 
interest the Families Hospital at Julogh was entirely reconstructed 
and converted into a really up-to-date—if miniature—maternity 
hospital. It was so attractive that the Viceroy’s Swiss cook 
succeeded in getting his wife admitted there for her confinement. 
She kept me up all night and the following morning I asked my 
clerk to telephone to say the baby had arrived safely. He did 
so and the aide-de-camp asked was the baby a boy or a girl. 
My clerk replied that he did not know, whereupon the A.D,C. 
immediately telephoned to the kitchen that the baby had arrived 
but the doctor did not know whether it was a boy or a girl. The 
cook flung down his tools at this awful news and ran the two 
miles to Julogh weeping at the calamity of a hermaphrodite 
being born to his honourable house. 

The story delighted a great lady, who has, alas! passed away, 
and was for several days at least, the best bon mot of her last 
summer in Simla, which was a wonderful round of dinners and 
dances, with delightful trips to Mashobra for the week-ends. 

Mashobra is about five miles from the summer capital, and 
has many attractions. 

The Viceroy had a fine Chalet, to which he retreated from 
Friday till Monday morning, and most of Simla found their. 
way out there on Saturday or Sunday. One of the residents was 
the popular nephew of a well-known civilian of former days. 
He had a lovely garden and was the soul of hospitality. One 
of the prizes of popularity was to be asked to lunch or dinner 
at his lovely country house called “‘Dukanni”. There was 
always an interesting gathering of the prettiest girls and best- 
groomed men in Simla. One was certain to hear all the latest 
news, as our host was a journalist unhampered by bureaucratic 
authority, so that when not bound to secrecy he could often 
give interesting information regarding the Little Tin Gods and 
their plans. 

It was also a good place for gossip, and you would always 
hear the latest yarns at Dukanni. 

Under a lovely tree in the centre of the garden was a framed 
and glazed card bearing in large letters: 
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“The kiss of the sun for pardon, # 
The song of the birds for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


Many of the visitors made their first acquaintance with Dorothy 
Gurney’s beautiful verses at Mashobra. 

Those who had not the privilege of being invited to lunch 
or dine with friends could always entertain themselves at Wild- 
flower Hall, a beautifully situated hostelry, where the food and 
drink were excellent, and the service wellnigh perfect. 

Often we passed through Mashobra to Nal Dera, where there 
is a capital little nine hole golf course. It required straight 
hitting and some patience, as the ‘‘lies” were often difficult to 
negotiate. The views from the links were lovely, and the exercise 
a grateful relief to the interminable tennis. 

Beyond Nal Dera lay the Hindustan Tibet Road, offering a 
seductive trip into the high country of the interior. Those 
who could manage it usually had a few days of the lovely and 
lonely mountains at the end of the season before returning to 
another round of work and play at Delhi. 

Jakko, the pleasant peak which looks down on Simla, is a 
place of considerable interest. It is crowned by a Hindu Temple 
dedicated to Kali and ministered to by an ascetic fakir. The 
monkeys on the mountain are sacred to the goddess, and are well 
looked after, not only by the pious, but by the visitors, who make 
a point of feeding them just as they do in the London Zoo. 

There was a European who turned fakir on Jakko. 

It was a most unusual occurrence, and the discovery caused 
considerable interest in recent years. He was, I understand, the 
chela or disciple of the austere old gentleman who was in charge 
of the-temple in pre-War days. The Pioneer had an account of 
this individual about four years ago. 

The monkeys were not only on Jakko, but they were every- 
where in Simla. They were very daring and treated mere humans 
with scant respect. 

Many of them were arrant thieves, and in some parts of the 
Station it was impossible to leave the windows open, as the monkeys 
would enter and make off with shining objects, such as hand 
mirrors and silver brushes, much to the discomfiture of their 
owners, as they were rarely found again. 

The monkeys played with the articles until they were tired 
of them, and then either dropped them, or threw them at a friend. 
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They were picked up by natives, who knew their value, and 
disappeared. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Station is called Little 
Simla. It contains the Punjab Secretariat and Barnes Court, 
the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor—as he was then—of 
the Punjab. 

The Indians had their own names for the Tin Gods. They 
called the Viceroy the Mulki Lart Sahib, meaning the Lord of 
the Land, and the Commander-in-Chief, the Jungi Lart Sahib, 
the Lord of War. 

After these picturesque titles, the designation of the Governor 
was rather a come-down. He was merely the Punjabi Lart 
Sahib, or Lord of the Punjab. 

Sir Walter Lawrence, who was well qualified to judge, found 
Simla too small for two Governments, but times had changed 
since 1895 when he left India. The two administrations seemed 
to get along remarkably well together in the pre-War days of 
which I write. 

Ordinary folk would have been very sorry if the Punjab 
Government had decided to go back to its old quarters in 
Murree. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his gracious lady reigned at Barnes 
Court, both just before and during the War. 

In 1913 they dispensed hospitality with a liberal hand and there 
was no more popular pair in all India. 

Neither Sir Michael nor the friends who gathered round him 
at dances and dinners in the beautiful rooms of their delightful 
residence dreamed of the dangers and difficulties he had to face 
in the immediate years to come. 

He was always regarded as a man of splendid character and 
great courage. His fearless action during the War years have 
merely confirmed the high opinion which every one had formed 
of him long before his administration was put to the acid test of 
repressing rebellion. 

Next to the club of which I have spoken the greatest social 
asset of Simla was the Simla Amateur Dramatic Society. 

Perhaps the most cherished possession of Simla was its theatre. 

All Indian stations have something which passes by the name, 
but outside the Presidency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay there 
was only one real theatre. 

It was the Gaiety Theatre of Simla. 

Each season a committee, formed of high placed military and 
civil officers, met and decided on a programme of plays. 
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Then there is an auction of the boxes which brought in a supply 
of cash, as the various Tin Gods and their satellites bid against 
one another for the limited accommodation. 

Then came the selection of the casts. The Committee included 
men who either were or had been first-rate amateur actors them- 
selves. In my time the leading spirits were Sir Pardey Lukis, 
the distinguished head of the Indian Medical Service, and Colonel 
Muspratt-Williams, 

Sir Pardey had not only a great record as an amateur actor in 
his youth, but after he came to Simla as a General filled one or 
two difficult réles with conspicuous success. 

His colleague Colonel Muspratt-Williams was affectionately 
nicknamed “‘ Bandicoot Bill”. He had held for many years, and 
was still holding, the post of Government Inspector of Explosives. 
His appointment gave him permanent summer quarters in Simla, 
and as he did a lot of travelling during the cold weather, he got to 
know of amateur talent in various parts of the country. 

He did not act himself, but he was a great impressario. I met 
him often after his retirement and his greatest joy was to recall 
his great achievements for the Simla A.D.C. Alas! both he and 
Sir Pardey have long since passed to the Great Beyond. 

In filling up the casts local talent was, of course, first employed, 
and there was usually a good many first-class amateurs on leave 
in Simla, as both men and women from every part of India came 
to Simla expressly to act for the A.D.C. 

But if there was no one good enough on the spot the Committee 
did not hesitate to send to Madras or any other part of the country 
for a man or woman who could fill the bill. If necessary they 
paid the amateur’s expenses. 

The time was when accomplishment on the boards was the 
best qualification for a billet in Army Headquarters, but the days 
of Kipling’s hero “‘Ahaseurus Jenkins of the ‘Operatic Own’” 
had passed away even before the War. 

Still they were less fussy in the Secretariats and it was even yet 
not a bad plan for an ambitious young soldier with a taste for the 
stage to get a spot of leave to Simla and act in the A.D.C. 

It didn’t do him any harm! 

Even if he did not come up for one of the set shows there was 
always a performance for the Viceregal Charities which was, of 
course, a law unto itself. 

Lord Hardinge had a very accomplished librettist on his staff. 
The last pre-War play produced by the Viceroy’s Staff was called 
The Romany Rovers. ‘The book was extremely clever and full 
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of topical hits. The following adaption to Indian conditions of 
the lines in a comic opera popular at the time are worth quoting: 


When there is a party held upstairs, 
One of these “upper ten”’ affairs. 

Luigi, the butler, hears it all, 

Whispers it round the servants’ hall. 
Somebody told a tale last night, 

Ladies were not about. 

All of us heard that tale all right; 

How did the thing get out? 

Well. 

Luigi told the footman, 

The footman told the cook. 

The cook repeated, I’m much afraid 
The whole caboodle to the parlour-maid. 
The page got so excited 

He caught the “‘house-maid’s knee”. 
Now, wouldn’t you like to know, ho! ho! 
What did the butler see? 


The same thing occurs in the shiny East, 
Guests assemble for the evening feast, 
Silent khidmatgars hear each word, 
Know exactly what occurred. 

Mrs. Blank had a husband, gay and bright, 
Went on a shooting trip. 

Returned, unexpected, late at night, 
Now, who gave him the tip? 

Well. 

The ayah’s friend, the bhisti, 

Heard from the khidmatgar. 

He walked around, to next compound 
Told the syce and the jemadar. 

The bearer caught them laughing, 

And heard the story too. 

He saw a chance of an extra dib, 

That’s how his master knew! 


The same verses were adapted to war conditions by a contributor 
to The Dump in 1916. 
Here they are: 


The story was told on the telephone 

The exchange man shouted “What! 

If you say those things on the ‘phone, Sir, 
The wires will get red hot.” 
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But the ’change man told it to the Corporal 
Who was standing outside in the trench, 
And the Corporal shrieked in ribald mirth, 
“By Gad! but she was ‘some’ wench.” 


The Corporal went to Headquarters, 

And there met Sergeant O’Flydd, 

“Did you hear the tale?”’ said he, 

And the Sergeant said, ‘‘Yes, Oi did.” 

And the Sergeant told it to the ‘‘ Quarter” 
When they went by the dug-out door, 

And the “Quarter” said, as he nodded his head, 
“Yes! Ive heard that tale before.” 


He passed it on to the Subaltern 

When they were on the line of march, 
And the Subaltern repeated it 

To the Staff in a certain Branch. 

And the Corps O.C. was listening 

And he chuckled so much with glee 

That he hit the phone with his funnybone 
And a wrathful oath quoth he. 


The O.C. told it to the “‘Q” Branch 

At Mess; they exclaimed ‘‘Oh! Hush! 
We mustn’t tell that to the General 

If we value our jobs much.” 

But ‘“‘Q” Branch then reported it 

To “G” Staff at half-past two, 

And the noise we heard outside their hut 
Compared with a nine-point-two. 


But what was the telephone story? 

Told by the Branch called “‘Q’’? 

To the General Staff ’twas all right enough 
But it might not do for you. 


Sir Walter Lawrence does not exaggerate when he speaks of 
the little theatre “‘where some of the finest amateurs in the world 
took us for a time out of India.” 

it I don’t know, however, that I, personally, wanted to be taken 
out of India. 

I was very contented and India was not the Land of Regrets 
to me. I had the private entrée to Viceregal Lodge and a place 
in the Viceregal processions, as Honorary Surgeons ranked as 
A.D.C.’s and wore the same aigulette as Aides-de-Camp to the 
King. 
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Colonel Maxwell, V.C., D.S.O., who was Military Secretary 
and controlled the military members of the Staff was a great 
personal friend. Alas! he was killed quite early in the War. 
In my own Service I was particularly fortunate, as I had the best 
Chief ever a man had in Sir Arthur Sloggett, who was later on 
at the head of medical affairs in France. 

In addition to my military duties I was running a great Society 
with conspicuous success. 

I knew everybody who was worth knowing in Simla. Those 
I did not meet in “‘ Society ””—the big “ underworld ” if I might use 
the term, consisting of business men and European clerks— 
I met at the Jadu Garh as the Indians called the Freemasons’ 
Hall. 

Their wives I met at my ambulance classes, for all the world 
went to First Aid and Nursing classes in those days. 

They were the fashion. 

Classes were held at Viceregal Lodge for the Viceregal set, at 
Snowdon, the Commander-in-Chief’s residence, for Army Head- 
quarters, and at Barnes Court for the Punjab people. 

The standard of efficiency attained varied. 

One great lady, the Irish wife of a very distinguished cavalry 
general, said to one of her friends, just before coming before me 
to be examined: 

“Mrs. Mac, I know Major Blackham’s book from end to end, 
but there is just one thing I have misremembered and he might 
ask me that.” 

“What is it?” asked her friend. 

“Well, darling, I can’t for the life of me remember what part 
of the body the tourniquet is!” 

I made her my enemy for life by not passing her. 

Notwithstanding so many other distractions, most of the great 
soldiers and civilians found time for a great deal of Masonic 
work in Simla. 

For the third time in succession the Commander-in-Chief was 
District Grand Master of the Punjab. 

Sir O’Moore Creagh was a keen successor to Lord Kitchener, 
whose Senior Grand Warden I had been. 

Like everything else Masonry was of the best in Simla. Every- 
thing possible was done to enhance the dignity of the ceremonies 
and in the Higher Degrees Court dress was worn at all meetings. 

I was privileged to found a Conclave of the interesting Order 
of the Red Cross of Constantine which bears my name. 

It continues to flourish. 
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The banquet side of most Masonry in India is rather weak. 
A slice of cold meat and a glass of beer or a whisky and soda was 
the normal refreshment after lodge in the cantonments. 

But the work in Lodge was earnest and Empire-building. 

East and West met and mixed in the Masonic lodges. 

T have seen five volumes of the Sacred Law in use at the same 
meeting. 

They were the Holy Bible, the Koran, the Shastras, the 
Zoroastrian Writings and the Granth Sahib. 

This meant that Christian, Mohammedan, Hindu, Parsee and 
Sikh were meeting as equals under a common bond of brother- 
hood. 

Nothing else but Masonry could bring together the adherents 
of such widely different faiths. 

At Simla, thanks to Faletti, we often ran to something 
approaching a banquet, and we often had speeches and yarns 
worth hearing. One of these may be worth repeating. A golfer 
whose handicap was plus four died and went to Heaven. 

On arrival at the Golden Gates, Saint Peter answered to his 
knocking and asked who he was. 

“Tm Billy Smith of the Foreign Office and Nal Dera Golf 
Club,” said the golfer. 

“Oh! we’ve heard of you,” said Saint Peter. ‘You are plus 
four! Come in, we haven’t had a plus four man here for years!” 

Billy Smith was admitted and Saint Peter called an under saint 
and handed him over the keys. 

“Come along and see our golf links. Have you brought your 
clubs? Oh! of course not, but we have actually got a profes- 
sional!” 

They went along to the Celestial Links, and when they arrived 
at the club house there were a number of players on the first tee. 

“Oh!” said Saint Peter. “I forgot. There is a big match on 
to-day. Never mind, you will see a lot of players you have often 
heard of but never thought you would see playing golf. The 
Old Testament is playing the New Testament.” 

Billy Smith saw Moses playing with Saint Matthew. Aaron 
playing Saint Luke and Isaiah playing Saint Paul. Billy watched 
the players for some time and then said: 

“This is very interesting. But I am a Freemason as well as 
a golfer, and there is one famous character of the Old Testament 
T have heard a great deal about and I don’t see him here.” 

“Who is that?” asked Saint Peter. 

“King Solomon.” 


? 
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“Ah! King Solomon! He’s never here. He’s always on the 
ladies’ links!” 

It was a very full and a very interesting life in Simla in pre- 
War days. 

Thad plenty of professional interests and more than enough office 
work, 

I worked hard, but there was a fair margin of leisure when 
I danced and dined and a beautiful lady smiled on me. 

Then a shot fired in the streets of Sarajevo on June 28th, 1914, 
brought the whole of our little world tumbling about our ears, 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE WHITE CROSS AND THE RED 


Beneath the brave old Cross of White 
The Brothers of Saint John 

Banded for mercy not for fight 
Time honoured work have done. 


F. Lawson Russell. 


ON HER arrival in India Lady Hardinge succeeded Lady Minto 
as Patroness of the Indian Branch of the St. John organisation, 
but in recognition of the services rendered by St. John personnel 
during the Delhi outrage, she associated herself more closely 
with the institution by becoming its first Lady President. 

Her sudden death in July, 1914, was a heavy blow to the 
Society, as her wise counsel and shrewd advice would have been 
of the greatest help in the heavy work which devolved on the 
Association less than a month after her much deplored loss. 

Personally, I mourned the passing of a great lady, who, during 
the attempt on the Viceroy’s life, which involved her own, had 
displayed the noblest traits of English womanhood. In circum- 
stances which might well have unnerved the most hardened 
soldier, notwithstanding the suddenness of the attack, the sight 
of one mangled victim of the outrage, and the uncertainty whether 
the Viceroy himself had been mortally wounded, Lady Hardinge 
acted with a self-possession which was supremely heroic. During 
the dark days of His Excellency’s illness—for the wound was 
serious and anything might have happened—the Vicereine’s 
simple courage and unfailing faith in Sir James Roberts and 
the writer were inspiring, and never likely to be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to serve her. 

When the late Surgeon-General Babtie arrived in India, a 
few months before the War, almost the first question he asked 
me was, ‘‘Can your Indian St. John Ambulance function as the 
National Red Cross of India?” 
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_ I replied that it could, and succeeded in satisfying him that 
it was organised on lines which would permit of such development. 
Neither Babtie nor the honorary general secretary had any con- 
ception at the time that the young Indian Society would so soon 
be put to the acid test of a world war in which Indian troops 
would be employed in every theatre. 

In 1913, my tour of service in India having expired, Sir Trevredyn 
Wynne and the Executive Committee put forward a proposal 
which had the backing of my official chief, Sir Arthur Sloggett, 
for my seconding as a paid secretary of the Association for a 
period of two years. This application was sent home by the 
Viceroy in the early summer of 1914, but before it could receive 
the sanction of the War Office the fateful 4th of August arrived 
and Europe was ablaze with war. It was a great disappointment 
to me, having completed my tour of service in India, that on 
the outbreak of war I found that it had been decided that I would 
be more usefully employed in India than with the Expeditionary 
Forces. There was work to be done, however, and proposals 
were at once submitted for the immediate employment of the 
St. John Ambulance peace organisation as the Red Cross Society 
for India. 

This presented no legal difficulties, as I have already pointed 
out that the St. John Ambulance Association formed part of 
the Red Cross organisation of the British Empire. 

No branch of the British Red Cross Society had been formed, or 
indeed contemplated, in India prior to the War, so that the proud 
position of being the first Red Cross body to function within 
the wide-flung limits of the great sub-continent fell to the lot of 
the institution which I had nursed from puling babyhood to 
lusty manhood. 

I had often been laughed at for devoting all my energies to 
the development of the Association. 

Indeed I had suffered official disfavour in consequence, as 
Sir Francis Trevor, who preceded the great Sir Arthur Sloggett 
at the head of the Medical Services, had a shot at me just before 
leaving India. He stated in my Confidential Report for 1911 
that I had neglected my official duties since taking up the St. 
John Ambulance. 

This attack was literally a stab in the back, as he had left India 
before I knew of his remarks. It was totally undeserved and 
unexpected from a chief who had been responsible for placing 
me on special duty to tour India on behalf of the Association. 

Whilst in India he had by word and deed encouraged my 
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ambulance work in every way, but I mention his action to show 
that even in the highest quarters I had to suffer from jealousy 
of the prominence into which I was forced by association with 
the Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief, and the high officers of State, 
who formed the Indian Council of St. John. 

Sir Arthur Sloggett and Surgeon-General Babtie were men 
of very different calibre. They were medical administrators of 
great vision, and foresaw the great military possibilities of the 
Society. 

Their help and encouragement were justified, as were it not 
for the existence of the St. John Ambulance organised on a 
system of centres or branches for the provinces, cities, railways 
and Indian States, it would have been necessary to improvise a 
Red Cross Society under the stress of war. 

As it was, the Indian branch was ready to play its part in 
the great struggle, and within forty-eight hours of the outbreak 
of war, I issued the following letter to all parts of India: 


“Great Britain is now at war and there is evidence of intense 
enthusiasm on the part of the public and a great desire to help 
our troops in the field. 

“One of the most important functions of a Red Cross or 
Ambulance Society is to direct such patriotic enthusiasm into 
correct channels, and I am directed to suggest that your 
centre should form a Ladies’ Committee with the following 
objects, viz.: 


“(1) To collect funds. 

““(2) To collect gifts of articles likely to be of use to troops 
on service. 

“(3) To collect material for Ambulance Detachments 
which should be organised. 


“A depot for the reception and distribution of gifts will 
be organised at Bombay by the Indian Council, St. John 
Ambulance Association. Full instructions for forwarding 
goods to this depot will be sent on hearing from you, and it 
is hoped shortly to issue a list of articles which will be useful 
to, and much appreciated by, the soldiers.” 


A few days later a public meeting was held in Simla, and the 
first Ladies’ Committee of the Indian branch of the Association 
was formed. Surgeon-Generals Sir William Babtie, as head of 
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the British, and Sir Pardey Lukis, as head of the Indian Medical 
Service, addressed this meeting, and indicated the lines of work 
to be followed. 

With a view to organising the collection of articles likely to 
be of use on service, a list of suitable gifts was prepared, and 
the quantity desirable for each ten and each hundred hospital 
beds was worked out. 

The articles required for ten beds were called ‘‘Units” of 
Red Cross requisites, and were packed in wooden boxes of a 
convenient size for transport. 

In the absence of Red Cross Stores to which articles could be 
consigned and from which they could be distributed, this scheme 
regulated the amounts of materials in packages and prevented the 
dumping of large quantities of the same articles. The method 
had serious limitations of course, but was useful in the early days 
of Red Cross work in India. 

With regard to personal service the Indian St. John Council 
recommended the formation in every Station in India of Volun- 
tary Aid Detachments consisting of persons holding their cer- 
tificates. These detachments consisted of two men and seven 
women serving under a Commandant, and were designed for 
employment by the military authorities at railway rest camps and 
temporary hospitals. 

The first step to be taken was the organisation of a depot in 
Bombay for the reception and despatch of gifts. 

Spacious premises, formerly occupied by the Rolls Royce 
Motor Company, were obtained in a prominent position in 
Bombay, and opened for work on August 25th. 

Very soon material of all kinds came pouring in and the volun- 
tary workers obtained by the Bombay centre were unable to 
deal with it, so that a considerable paid staff had to be engaged. 

This depot worked directly under the Indian Council, which 
meant that I had to spend a good deal of my time travelling back- 
wards and forwards to Bombay in all kinds of climatic conditions. 

There was some difficulty in making the Bombay people appre- 
ciate that the organisation must be under control of the central 
body at Simla, and the unfortunate writer was brought into conflict 
with people in high places, as he had to carry out the wishes of 
Sir Pardey Lukis, the chairman of the Executive Committee 
in this direction. 

Careful records for the receipt and despatch of gifts, and 
acknowledgments to the donors had to be arranged, which involved 
heavy clerical work. 
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The Indian railways readily agreed to convey boxes or parcels 
of Red Cross gifts from all parts of India to Bombay, but, in 
addition to this, arrangements had to be made for the loan or 
hire of carts and lorries for the conveyance of consignments of 
gifts from and to the depot. 

As early as September 14th it was found that the Indian public 
had failed to understand the position with regard to Red Cross 
work, and that the proceeds of various entertainments, race meet- 
ings, etc., were being given to what was called ‘“‘The Red Cross 
Society.” 

The St. John Council immediately broadcasted the country 
with a notice that the St. John Ambulance was the only ambulance 
society in India, and performed for the whole of the Indian 
Empire the functions of the British Red Cross Society in Great 
Britain and similar societies in foreign countries. 

The Council pointed out that “Charity begins at home,” 
and that every rupee collected by the Indian branch of the St. 
John Ambulance was devoted to the benefit of India and 
Indians. 

It was obvious that the task of organising Red Cross development 
was a whole-time job, so the Commander-in-Chief placed me 
on special duty early in August, 1914, and until my departure for 
the Front the following July I was employed exclusively on Red 
Cross duty. The offices of the Indian headquarters, since I moved 
to Simla, had been conducted in the British Station Hospital at 
Jutogh, but large premises were now required. I was fortunate 
in securing from a Masonic friend splendid accommodation in a 
central position on the Simla Mall. Better still, these spacious 
apartments, which had been used as showrooms for Japanese 
objects of art, were supplied for the first three months free of rent. 
In these headquarters I arranged for a display of samples of all 
suitable gifts, and of complete Ten Bed and Hundred Bed ‘‘ Units” 
of Red Cross requisites. When the Government moved to Delhi 
I opened additional headquarters near the Secretariat in Delhi. 
So great was the enthusiasm for the work of the Association by 
that time that a Mohammedan gentleman provided me with this 
excellent accommodation free of charge. It is indeed difficult to 
exaggerate the enthusiasm displayed in all quarters, and especially 
by the Ladies’ Committee, and the spontaneity of the response 
to their appeals. The new headquarters, first at Simla, and later 
on at Delhi, were besieged by a constant stream of visitors asking 
for information or offering money or materials to carry on the 
good work. 
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The Government of India took an important step which caused 
great satisfaction. A Gazette was published stating that when 
called on to perform Government duty exceeding twenty-four 
hours in duration, St. John Ambulance personnel would be 
granted allowances to cover the cost of housing and rations. 
The rates given were not ungenerous, as seven shillings and six- 
pence were given to Commandants, and three shillings to European 
and one and sixpence to Indian rank and file. This action was 
appreciated more because it placed the seal of Government 
approval on the work of St. John personnel than on account of 
the actual money grant. The enthusiastic desire to gain experience 
likely to be useful in war, led to the organisation during August of 
the first Ambulance Field Day ever held in India. 

The inspecting officer was no less a personage than the Deputy 
Director of Medical Services at Army Headquarters. 

The St. John personnel showed remarkable aptitude for their 
business, as in less than an hour they improvised from scanty 
material, and three empty rooms, a general ward, an isolation 
ward and an operating theatre. The sick and wounded were 
undressed, and actually put in bed, and those requiring it were 
got ready for operation in forty-five minutes, 

The Governors of the Presidencies and the heads of all the 
Provincial Governments threw the whole weight of their influence 
into promoting the development of the work of the Association. 

Some devoted themselves to the collection of money and gifts 
for the troops and hospitals, but others concentrated largely on 
the training of St. John personnel. 

An enormous fillip was given to the St. John Brigade by the 
late Lord Pentland, then Governor of Madras, who sent out 
a circular to all parts of Southern India giving full particulars for 
the formation of ambulance and nursing divisions of the Brigade. 

This appeal led to a hearty response, as although it is customary 
to speak of Madras as the benighted Presidency, its population 
is, generally speaking, more highly educated than the people of 
any other part of India. 

The Association in India was fortunate in having no rival Red 
Cross organisation, but it had in the field against it a number of 
War and Relief Funds organised in various parts of the country, 
and the Prince of Wales’ Fund, which claimed a good deal of 
attention from the Indian public. 

As a matter of fact a good deal of rivalry arose between those 
who were working for the Red Cross and others who devoted 
their energies to collecting gifts for the troops who were still in 
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the line. It was necessary, therefore, to keep on devising new 
methods of helping the troops in the field which would appeal 
to the Indian imagination. 

The first of these gave the Association the name of “The 
Soldiers’ Friend” in the Indian Press. It was a scheme for pro- 
viding Indian soldiers on leaving hospital in England, France, 
Egypt or East Africa with what were called Red Cross Gift Bags. 

These bags contained a number of articles dear to the Indian’s 
heart, but unobtainable outside India, such as lohis (Indian shawls), 
bidis (Indian cigars), and tooth sticks. 

These bags made a special appeal, as they were given to men 
returning to the fighting line, as well as to invalids. 

The units of the St. John Brigade came to their own in the 
War. Instead of having to attend First Aid classes and improvise 
Voluntary Aid Detachments, they were already trained and ready 
for work. At Bombay the Brigade men were employed at the 
docks from the moment the first transport came alongside, and 
dealt with a large number of major and minor accidents to the 
troops. Later on the military authorities entrusted them with the 
entire duty of loading and unloading the hospital ships. The 
Railway Corps and Ambulance Units in large towns were employed 
in the unloading of the ambulance trains, which were unfortunately 
soon running, carrying battered relics of the War back to the War 
Hospitals nearest to their homes. 

At first there was considerable reluctance at accepting offers 
of St. John men and women for employment in the military 
hospitals, but the Government soon began to feel the shortage 
of military medical personnel owing to the large numbers which 
had proceeded with ambulances and hospitals to the various war 
zones, so that St. John personnel was not only gladly accepted, 
but eagerly sought after. 

The fact was that no one in the higher ranks of the Medical 
Services had at that time any real experience of war as we now 
understand it. 

The South African “picnic” and Frontier ‘‘shows” gave many 
who had served in them false impressions. 

They thought they knew all about medical arrangements in 
the field, but as a matter of fact knew less than nothing about 
them. 

They were really worse off than their less-fortunate comrades, 
who approached the new conditions of warfare with open minds. 

The various centres of the Association all over India took on 
a new lease of life, and I was kept busy running about the country, 
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attending gatherings in palaces and Government houses which had 
Ba organised to increase interest in the Association and its 
work. 

I remember one meeting called by Sir Michael O'Dwyer at 
Government House, Lahore, to put more life into his Punjab 
centre. In the course of his speech Sir Michael said that ‘a 
member of one of the leading educational institutions in Lahore 
has informed me that his students, who were amongst the keenest 
of first aid students, have been led to believe that the moment 
they receive their certificates they would be sent off, willy-nilly, 
to the Front, and some of them had in consequence declined to 
receive their certificates.”” 

Sir Michael took this public opportunity of pointing out that 
this suggestion was baseless and ridiculous, as the St. John 
Association was an entirely non-official body designed for 
organising and combining all the citizens of the Province in a 
philanthropic effort to alleviate human suffering in peace and 
war. 

I mention this incident as it shows that even during the War 
the enemies of England were busy in their endeavour to prejudice 
the work of all who were trying to labour for the assistance of the 
troops in the field. 

The Indian Ambulance Gazette was very useful in publishing 
and recording the work of the Association during these months of 
stress. 

The issue for January came out with the Red Cross on its cover, 
and was designated a Red Cross Number. 

From April, 1915, onwards, however, the journal assumed a 
wider réle, and was styled The Indian Ambulance Gazette, the 
Organ of the Red Cross in India, Burma and the East. 

Early in the campaign the Indian Council offered to supply 
motor ambulance cars to the Government. This offer was accepted _ 
without any great enthusiasm at first, but later on a large number 
of cars was built in Bombay and despatched to the Eastern theatres 
of war. 

These cars were independent of the ‘‘Scindia” motor ambulance 
fleet which was the Christmas gift for 1914 of the Maharajah 
Scindia of Gwalior to the Army and Navy. 

In addition to the actual building of cars, the Association placed 
upwards of a thousand pounds at the disposal of the Commander- 
in-Chief for providing cars for use in Indian cantonments. It 
is now difficult to believe that when the War broke out the British 
Army was totally unprovided with motor ambulance transport. 
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I have referred in Chapter V to the bullock ambulance tongas 
used in the Tirah campaign of 1897, but the British Army at home 
was little better off seventeen years later, as we had nothing but 
horsed ambulance wagons, which were as heavy as hearses. The 
Cavalry Field Ambulance had a few light wagons which could trot, 
but the rest of the medical service had only transport which moved 
at a slow walk. 

It is hard to understand now that in the early days of their 
employment there was actually a prejudice against the employ- 
ment of cars in the forward areas, and that motor ambulances 
were not used in front of the main dressing stations. 

This feeling must have been widespread, as I have referred to 
a letter to The Times on the subject, which I published in the 
1A.G. 

Early in 1915 three new kinds of ‘“‘ Units” were introduced to 
meet a demand. These were (1) a surgical operation box (2) a 
games and smokes box for British troops, and (3) a similar box for 
Indian troops. At the same time a list of articles likely to be of 
use on hospital ships was devised, and the Medical Officers of 
ships arriving at Bombay soon found their way to the St. John 
Depot, and were supplied with anything in reason. 

Grants in cash were made to senior Nursing Sisters of all 
hospitals proceeding out of India, and the Council found a new 
activity in the Military War Hospitals which were established in 
all parts of the country. A cash grant of five rupees per bed was 
made to each hospital, and, to supplement the Government 
clothing, equipment and bedding, articles to the value of ten 
rupees per bed were supplied. 

The Association was called upon by Army Headquarters to 
endeavour, through the machinery of its centres, to assist in 
obtaining recruits for the Army Bearer Corps, and was very 
successful in this direction. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities there was a severe epidemic 
of First Aid Fever all over India, and this raged unchecked almost 
to the end of the War. Thousands of classes were formed in every 
part of the country. 

The demand for First Aid books, bandages, and such-like, 
was enormous, and the Indian Stores Depot, even with a 
full-time manager and a paid staff, was strained to its utmost 
resources. 

It was quite impossible to obtain supplies from home, but 
with almost uncanny prescience in 1912 the Indian Council had 
sanctioned the use of text books written and printed in India. 
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I was the author of a complete set of Indian Manuals of First 
Aid, Home Nursing, and Home Hygiene. These text-books had 
been translated into not only Hindustani, but all the other Indian 
languages. The original books sold like the proverbial hot cakes, 
and the translations in the vernaculars enabled us to cope with the 
national thirst for instruction whatever the language of the classes. 

The Indian Council, although so occupied with work for the 
Eastern theatres, did not lose sight of the claims of sick and 
wounded soldiers from the Indian Corps in France, who had 
found their way into special hospitals which had been established 
for them in England. A thousand pounds in cash was sent to 
London for the benefit of these patients, and weekly consignments 
of Indian comforts to the value of ten thousand pounds had 
already been sent direct to England by March, 1915. 

Every effort was made to conduct the Indian Council’s War 
Gifts Depot on business lines. The average value of “Units” 
and individual articles was worked out and recorded, so that it 
was possible to estimate fairly accurately the value of all goods 
received at the depot and forwarded to various parts of the world. 

The approximate value of articles received up till March, 
1915, was no less than forty thousand pounds. 

The bulk of the consignments reaching Bombay became so 
large that early in 1915 I was obliged to purchase a three-ton 
lorry for conveying boxes from the station to our War Gifts 
Depot, and thence to the docks. 

Lorries were not very common in those days, and I was forced 
to buy in Calcutta as I was unable to find a lorry for sale in 
Bombay. 

An interesting appeal reached India for religious books for 
the Indian sick and wounded in hospitals in Europe. 

We despatched almost immediately a large consignment of 
copies of the Koran and of the Sikh Scriptures—the Granth Sahib 
—to which I have referred above. 

The copies of the Koran were presented by the Begum of 
Bhopal, and through the interest of Sir Michael O’Dwyer the 
copies of the Granth Sahib were furnished by a Sikh gentleman 
at Rawalpindi. 

I received a letter from the Begum pointing out the sacred 
character of her consignment, and asking me to see the boxes 
containing the books placed on board the ship myself. I was glad to 
be able to comply with the great lady’s wishes, and not only saw 
them on board the transport, but obtained a personal receipt for 
them from the captain. 
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The success of the appeal for money and gifts was so supremely 
successful that the Indian Council was actually able to assist 
the Red Cross Societies of the Allies. Handsome donations in 
cash were made to the Red Cross Societies of France, Belgium, 
Russia, Montenegro and Italy, and consignments of useful articles 
were sent to their headquarters in Europe. In addition the Associa- 
tion’s depot at Bombay was placed at the disposal of the various 
Consul-Generals for the collection and distribution of gifts. 

The Indian Council was also able to provide one complete ward 
and half of another in the great hospital which the Order of 
St. John established at Etaples. Of the first twenty-five beds the 
Indian Council paid for five beds out of its own funds. The remain- 
ing beds were endowed by Indian Princes or local ambulance 
organisations. 

As might be expected, the Indian Princes responded nobly to 
the call for help in Britain’s hour of need. 

Scindia was early in the field with a hospital ship. 

In this enterprise he was associated with the Begum of Bhopal. 
Her Highness was indefatigable. She simply could not do enough. 
She supplied money and material in India, and endowed a bed in 
the hospital at Etaples. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad endowed five beds in the St. John 
Hospital at Etaples, and the Maharajah Scindia presented five 
hundred of the original Ten Bed Units representing a cash value 
in sterling of £8,500. 

It would be wearisome to give further details. It is sufficient 
to say that the Princes, one and all, sent generous supplies of 
money and material. 

Not only the Indian Princes but Rulers far beyond the Indian 
borders sent donations to the St. John Ambulance War Fund, 
notably the Sheik of Koweit, who sent a princely gift of £3,300. 
Koweit is in the north-west corner of the Persian Gulf, and its 
chief claim to fame is that it is said to be the one possible terminus 
of the Baghdad Railway. Such splendid appreciation of the 
St. John Ambulance’s Red Cross efforts was very encouraging, as 
may be imagined. 

In May, 1915, the Indian Council was able to gratify its legiti- 
mate aspirations to a hospital of its own, and the first St. John 
Ambulance War Hospital to be established by the Order in the 
East since the twelfth century was inaugurated at Dehra Dun for 
the reception of cases requiring special electrical treatment. Such 
a hospital obviously filled a great want, and the Association was 
fortunate in having as the Chairman of its Executive Committee 
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the Director-General of the Indian Medical Services who was 
able to place at the service of the wounded the valuable apparatus 
and material at the X-ray Institute of India. Major Walter, the 
well-known radiographer in charge, was appointed Commandant 
of the St. John War Hospital and was ably seconded by his wife 
in the work of organising and equipping it. 

I made all the preliminary arrangements for the acquisition of 
premises for this institution, but left India before it opened for 
the reception of the wounded. ' 

About March, 1915, it was suggested that a fleet of ambulance 
launches would be useful to supplement the ambulance cars 
already sent to Mesopotamia. They were accepted and duly 
despatched, but it was thought by the medical authorities on 
the spot that steam tugs of very shallow draught would be more 
useful for hauling country boats adapted for carrying wounded. 
_ 1 was actually negotiating for the purchase of tugs in Calcutta 
in July, 1915, when I received a telegram which hurried me back 
to Simla. 

I had made the acquaintance of General Maude whilst at 
Devonport in 1907, and had kept in touch with him during the 
intervening years. 

He knew that I was eating my heart out in India, and when 
he was appointed to command the 33rd Division, he applied to 
the War Office for my services, and Sir Alfred Keogh said he 
could have me if I could get back from India. 

Fortunately senior officers of the R.A.M.C. were needed in 
France at the moment, and Surgeon-General Babtie had left 
India. The late General McNeece had replaced Babtie, and I 
was able to persuade him that the Indian Red Cross was so well 
organised, and so firmly established, that it could get on very 
well without me. General McNeece was a kind-hearted man, 
and saw that I was slaving for the Red Cross in India, whilst 
my brother officers were serving directly in the field in France, 
and the other theatres of war. I could never have persuaded 
his predecessor, who would have sacrificed my personal interests 
without the slightest compunction. I was curiously placed. 
With the utter disregard for personnel which was displayed by 
the authorities in the early days of the War, the request which 
had been sent home in May, 1914, asking for my services as 
a whole-time secretary for the Indian St. John Ambulance was 
acceded to in November of that year. I was seconded for 
service under the Government of India for three years. This 
was done after the War had been in progress for three months! 
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Similarly my soldier clerk became time-expired about the 
same time, and the War Office permitted him to take his 
discharge. 

This meant that with the nation clamouring for trained sol- 
diers and raising new armies, a Lieutenant-Colonel was seconded 
for civil employment, and a trained private was permitted to 
disappear into civil life! 

I applied to be restored to the establishment of my Corps, 
and with somewhat ill-grace the Executive Committee of the 
Indian branch agreed to forward my application. 

As a matter of fact my departure was not altogether dis- 
pleasing to my ambulance chief, as he thought that I was coming 
into too much prominence over the Red Cross activities, and 
wanted to get matters into his own hands. 

I did not mind this in the least, as I did not care two straws 
who got the credit for the Red Cross work in India, so long as 
I got to the Front. 

I had to take my courage in both hands on this occasion, as 
there was no guarantee that I would be sent home, as the late 
Sir Beauchamp Duff, who had succeeded Sir O’Moore Creagh 
as Commander-in-Chief, was very loath to allow any more 
officers to leave India. 

I might easily have lost my job with St. John and found myself 
back in military employment, and left in India. 

I had, however, good friends at Army Headquarters, and I 
was not only ordered home, but granted a passage by mail 
steamer—a big concession, as other officers had to wait for pas- 
sages by transport. I had been very happy in Simla, but was 
heartily glad to leave it. 

It was a grand place in peace time, but depressing in the 
extreme with a war going on in Europe. 

The United Service Club before the War was the most 
cheerful place in Asia, but in 1914 and 1915—ugh! 

Each member took you aside at the earliest opportunity, and 
explained how absolutely indispensable he was in India, and 
how utterly impossible it was for Army Headquarters to send 
him to the Front. 

There was fortunately a humorous side to Red Cross work. 
We had now a considerable number of Indian employees in the 
depot, and as the work was heavy and continuous there were 
a good many attempts at skrimshanking. 

Many queer epistles were sent in by the malingerers, but I 
think the following was unusually blatant: 
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“Respected Sir, I beg to inform your honour that I am 
suffering by fever and headache paining too much like the 
motes of the sun beating in my eye sockets, and so I cannot 
come to work to-day. I beg you will excuse, and don’t cut 
my pay, but if you do, then damn my eyes I will come to 
work at once.” 


The St. John Gifts Depot at Bombay, as time went on, be- 
came a dumping ground for any one who had stuff to get rid 
of and wanted to get credit in the eyes of his neighbours, by 
presenting it to the Red Cross. The railways carried parcels 
and boxes of any size or sort to Bombay from any part of India 
free of all charges, so that all the donors had to do was to put their 
goods on rail and notify the local branch of the Association that they 
had sent off Red Cross gifts to the value of a certain amount. 

They got post cards or letters of thanks in due course, as the 
branches had not time to investigate the actual contents of 
parcels despatched direct to Bombay. These documents were 
used by a few humbugs to show what generous fellows they were, 
although they had only got rid of rubbish! 

Some of the Red Cross gifts were really amusing. We received, 
inter alia, a large consignment of corsets, which had suffered 
considerably by storage during hot weather, a large packet of 
ladies’ kid gloves similarly damaged, quantities of babies’ wool 
shoes and shawls badly moth-eaten, diapers galore for the dear 
nurses, and numerous boxes of badly-soiled ladies’ evening shoes. 

One enterprising Indian quack sent us a large batch of his 
Fever Cure, and a Kashmir merchant several hundreds of sheep 
and goat skins. 

The skins were in quite good condition, and I offered them 
to the Army authorities. They would have been quite useful 
for making the fur jerkins which were so popular later on the 
Western Front. 

They were eventually accepted by the Russian Consul-General 
for the Russian Red Cross, and duly shipped to Vladivostok. 

I had a great send-off from Simla; the Viceroy and many of 
my friends entertained me, and I was given many touching 
souvenirs from my staff and associates, British and Indian. 

Of all the dinners I received, the one I remember best was 
given to me by a rich Parsee in his mansion on Malabar Hill the 
night before I sailed. He provided every luxury he could think 
of, and played patriotic tunes on an immense gramophone all 
the evening. 
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I especially recall a remarkably good record of “Land of Hope 
and Glory”, by Dame Clara Butt. It was played over and over 
again. 

My one regret on leaving India was that the Indian Council 
had been unable to induce the military authorities to permit of 
the establishment of Red Cross Depots in the Eastern theatres 
of war. 

I implored General Babtie to carry out this obvious need, but 
he was wedded to the idea of Red Cross ‘‘Units” and did not 
realise the importance of the Persian Gulf and East Africa as 
the especial care of India. It is doubtful, however, if any one 
else did so either until long after I had left the country. 

I can, I think, look back with pardonable pride on my seven 
years’ service to the St. John Ambulance in India. 

When I handed it over, in 1915, its organisation was so com- 
plete that it could, and did, work efficiently without my help. 

During my tenure of office the number of centres increased 
from about a dozen to over three hundred. 

From no initial funds the financial resources had been placed 
on a sound basis, and a capital reserve of several thousand pounds 
had been built up. 

In 1909 the Indian St. John had only two Ambulance Shields 
presented by the Order in London. In 1915 it had eleven 
trophies for annual competition amongst ambulance men, women 
and boys, British and Indian. 

In addition to all this permanent peace organisation a vast 
Red Cross section had been established, with ample funds, and 
instead of the small tin box in which I received all the goods 
and chattels of the Indian Association from my predecessor, 
the society had been provided with well-equipped offices at both 
Simla and Delhi. 

It was a great achievement to have played a part in teaching 
the teeming millions of India that the White Cross associated 
with the name of a Christian Saint symbolises no sectarian doc- 
trine but an Imperialist policy bringing relief to suffering 
humanity of every class and creed both in peace and in war. 
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“We are so accustomed to consider doctors as part of our daily 
lives, or as workers in speckless and palatial hospitals, that we hardly 
visualise the man who shared the hell of the front trench with the 
fighters, armed only with two panniers of urgent drugs, instruments 
and field dressings, his acetylene lamp and electric torch.” 


Lord Northcliffe. 


THE voYAGE as far as Port Said was uneventful, as the German 
cruiser Emden, which had caused such havoc in the Indian Ocean, 
had just been sunk by an Australian cruiser. At Port Said there 
was considerable agitation, as the German submarines had tor- 
pedoed a hospital ship in the /¥gean Sea a few days before we 
arrived. 

Fortunately we had rough weather all the way to the Gulf 
of Lyons, but it was a queer experience in the daytime, dashing 
through the peaceful Mediterranean expecting to see the periscope 
of a submarine appear at any moment. 

At night the darkness of the decks and the absence of ships’ 
lights brought home the fact that danger lurked in the waters. 

My Government passage was to London, but of course I dis- 
embarked at Marseilles. 

T had no difficulty on the journey to Paris, as I was in uniform, 
and a ticket at the tarif militaire was given me without question 
at the guichet. 

There were no sleeping berths and no restaurant car on the 
train, but I obtained a cardboard box with an excellent meal 
at the station for a few francs. 

At Paris I reported my arrival to the Railway Transport Officer, 
and was given a warrant to London on production of my orders 
from Indian Army Headquarters. 

At the War Office I learnt that General Maude had left the 
33rd Division and gone to Mesopotamia, but that I was to go to 
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the Division just the same, but as D.A.D.M.S. and not A.D.MLS., 
as I was too junior. Needless to say, this news was very 
disappointing, but I was at home and appointed to a fighting 
formation, so little else mattered. 

After a few days’ leave I reported for duty with the 33rd 
Division, which was completing its training on Salisbury Plain 
and due for embarkation for France at any moment. 

My new Division was a very remarkable formation. It was 
part of the second ‘“‘ 100,000 K.”’ and consisted of ten battalions of 
Royal Fusiliers and two of the Essex Regiment. It included 
the famous Public Schools’ Brigade and the Sportsmen’s and 
Footballers’ Battalions. It was a new experience to speak to a 
man in dirty ducks who was scrubbing out a barracks, and receive 
a reply in the cultured accents of an Oxford don. 

The Division was going through musketry under difficulties, 
as there were only about eighty rifles available for fifteen or six- 
teen thousand men. Intensive training was being pushed for- 
ward and all ranks were fired with the most intense enthusiasm. 

We had not long to wait, and I left for France with the 
advance party. 

My work during the succeeding three years may be better 
understood if I endeavour to give some idea of the work of the 
doctor with fighting troops. Much has been written about the 
hospitals behind the line, but throughout the whole of my ser- 
vice at the Front I had no direct connection with any of these 
splendid institutions. I was entirely concerned with the work 
on the actual battlefields. 

In the War every fighting unit of any size, such as a battalion 
of infantry, brigade of artillery or cavalry regiment, had its own 
doctor. This Battalion or Unit Medical Officer was the key- 
stone of the arch on which the whole Medical Services rested. 
In the front line of the battle he bore the heat and burden of 
the day, and the fact that upwards of eight hundred officers of 
the R.A.M.C. made the supreme sacrifice during the War, gives 
some idea of the dangers, if not the difficulties, of his position. 

Acting primarily in a professional capacity, by exercise of 
tact, patience and discrimination, the “‘Doc” who won the 
confidence of his Commanding Officer became a real power in 
his unit. In the first place he knew all his men by name, and 
almost by nickname, and could with ease pick out the genuine 
case from the shirker. He soon realised that he was there to 
keep men in the firing line, and everything which affected the 
health of his unit, such as the water supply, the preparation of 
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food, and the supervision of the sanitary area, all came under 
his control. 

To assist him in his duties, the Doctor had non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the unit employed as “‘ Medical Orderlies”, 
“Sanitary Men”, Water Cart Orderlies and Stretcher-bearers, 

In so-called “rest” the Doctor’s daily duties started with the 
morning sick parade, which was usually held at a very early 
hour. The camp or billets had to be inspected daily, the sanitary 
men required supervision and training, and the cook-houses 
required constant attention, These duties, especially if the 
billets were scattered, occupied the whole morning. In the 
afternoon stretcher-bearers were trained, routine health inspec- 
tions of the men were held, and the Water Cart Orderlies given 
instruction. 

In the trenches the Medical Officer was provided with a dug- 
out in one of the communication or support trenches, near 
Battalion Headquarters. In this dugout he established his Aid 
Post, which, in stationary trench warfare, was handed on from 
one Medical Officer to another. 

The Aid Post was equipped with drugs, dressings, stretchers 
and blankets, and kept up as a miniature out-patient department 
by the men of the regiment told off as Medical Orderlies. 

Every soldier carried constantly with him what was called a 
“First Field Dressing”. It consisted of a couple of antiseptic 
pads and bandages enclosed in a waterproof cover. This dressing 
was applied by a stretcher-bearer or comrade in the fire trench, 
and inspected at the Aid Post, where the Doctor remained as 
far as possible, so as to be available for all parts of the front 
line. 

The regimental stretcher-bearers had fulfilled their duty when 
they carried the wounded to the Regimental Aid Post. Here 
they were taken over by the Royal Army Medical Corps, and they 
remained under the charge of the Corps until they reached the 
hospital ship and “Blighty”. 

The more or less monotonous routine of trench life was fre- 
quently interrupted by raids. In these little fights the Medical 
Officer made careful arrangements beforehand. He established 
himself in a front line dugout, with a reserve of stretcher-bearers. 
The wounded were brought to this Advanced Aid Post and kept 
there until the enemy’s gunfire quietened down. 

In an actual battle the Regimental Medical Officer had very 
onerous and responsible duties to perform. It was his job to 
make himself acquainted with the general scheme of operations, 
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and the system of evacuation laid down by the head of the Medical 
Service of the Division. If the attack succeeded, the Regimental 
Doctor had to be prepared to move forward his Aid Post to a 
dugout or shelter in the enemy’s old line. The Royal Army 
Medical Corps attached to his post accompanied him, and on 
them devolved the responsibility for an additional portion of the 
line of evacuation. It was the Regimental Doctor’s duty to 
assure himself that the battlefield was cleared of wounded in 
front of his Aid Post, but from this point the evacuation of the 
Divisional Front devolved on one of the Field Ambulance Com- 
manders. It was this officer’s duty to make all arrangements 
beforehand, and to be prepared for any emergency. Under his 
command he had all the R.A.M.C. officers and men of the 
Division who could be spared. 

The battle front was divided into sectors, each under a Field 
Ambulance Officer, who was responsible for clearing that sector. 
At the Advanced Dressing Station, officers and stretcher-bearers 
were held in reserve, so as to be available for the portion of the 
front which required most attention. 

In the evacuation of the wounded during the progress of a 
battle, there was plenty of opportunity for improvisation. 
Prisoners of war were regularly employed as stretcher-bearers, 
and a good haul of prisoners was a great relief to the Medical 
Service. 

Difficulty was often experienced in preventing the Advanced 
Dressing Stations from getting blocked. This was likely to occur 
in the first three to six hours of a fight, when the walking wounded 
accumulated. 

Ambulance cars were not sufficiently capacious for getting 
walking wounded back to safety, and convoys of motor lorries 
taking twenty-five to thirty men, were the ideal form of trans- 
port for this service. 

Rapid evacuation of wounded depended entirely on the amount 
of care and forethought which had been exercised. 

Medical preparations for a battle included careful reconnais- 
sance of the ground; well worked-out schemes of evacuation, 
with maps and diagrammatic plans; provision for accommodation 
of wounded at various points; and arrangements for storage of 
material, such as blankets, stretchers, splints and medical 
comforts. 

From reconnaissances, often carried out under most “unhealthy ” 
—we avoided the word dangerous—conditions, the general scheme 
of evacuation was planned. Maps and diagrams were a feature 
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of trench warfare, and were usually in the hands of all Medical 
Officers concerned some time before a battle. 

Every effort was made to separate the walking wounded from 
stretcher cases, as far forward as possible, and ‘“‘walkers” were 
usually directed to Collecting Stations distinct from the Advanced 
Dressing Station for stretcher patients. 

What were known as “Field Medical Cards” were prepared 
for every wounded or sick soldier sent back from the Front. 
These cards provided a continuous Medical History of the patient 
from the Front Line to the Base. They were carried in water- 
proof envelopes tied to one of the man’s buttons. 

At the Dressing and Collecting Stations a special feature was 
the provision of hot tea, and what were called ‘‘Tea Kitchens” 
were established at all the Advanced Medical Posts. These 
kitchens were greatly appreciated by the wounded, as the warm 
tea helped them to bear with fortitude the pain of their wounds, 
and often prevented a “walker” becoming a stretcher case. 

As we have seen, the stretcher-bearers of the unit only carried 
back the wounded to the Aid Posts, and there their responsibility 
ceased. At the Aid Post, in addition to as many bearers as could 
be given cover, R.A.M.C. runners were stationed. The runners 
kept the Field Ambulance informed of the number of squads 
required to clear the wounded. 

These runners were often called upon to cross open country 
under a heavy barrage, and no officer who has passed through 
the Great War can fail to remember with reverence those gallant 
lads. They had nothing but their loyalty and courage to urge 
them on through the hell of battle, but their messages were, through 
some special Providence, nearly always delivered. 

From the Advanced Dressing Stations the wounded were 
carried by R.A.M.C. bearers to the motor ambulance cars, 
belonging to the Field Ambulances, which conveyed them to the 
Main Dressing Station. Frequently the distance from the 
Advance Dressing Station to a point where wheeled transport 
was available, necessitated a system of Relay Posts. The bearers 
worked on fixed stretches of trench or track. The number of 
Relay Posts varied with the length of the carry, but they were 
usually established at least every thousand yards, At the Main 
Dressing Stations the wounded were taken over by fleets of 
ambulances called Motor Ambulance Convoys and conveyed to 
the Casualty Clearing Stations. At the Casualty Clearing Stations 
operations were performed and wounded loaded on Ambulance 
trains which took them to the various Base Hospitals. 
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To present a continuous picture of the stages of evacuation 
let us follow a severely wounded man from the Front Line to 
“Blighty”. 

A/x Private T. Atkins was wounded in the thigh in the first 
wave of the attack at 5.0 a.m. He succeeded in dragging himself 
to a shell-hole, where he was found and dressed by one of the 
Battalion Stretcher-bearers at 6.0 a.m. In a temporary lull of 
the enemy’s barrage he was removed by the battalion stretcher- 
bearers to the Regimental Aid Post, where he was dressed by 
the Medical Officer at 7.0 a.m. He was then carried by R.A.M.C. 
stretcher-bearers to the first Relay Post, where a change of bearers 
was effected. The second Relay Post was reached at 9.0 a.m. 
and the Divisional Collecting Post at 9.30 a.m. At this post he 
was given a hot cup of tea and afterwards loaded into a Ford 
Motor Ambulance car, which took him to the Advanced Dressing 
Station by 10.0 am. At the Advanced Dressing Station his 
wound was inspected, but the dressing was not changed, an 
injection of anti-tetanus serum was given, and the Field Medical 
Card made out. He reached the Main Dressing Station at 
10.30 a.m., and as he was fairly comfortable, he was at once 
transferred to a Motor Ambulance Convoy Car, and reached 
the Casualty Clearing Station at 11.0 o’clock. He was placed 
in an Ambulance train at 2.0 p.m. and reached Boulogne the 
same night. He was loaded on a Hospital Ship in the early 
morning, and safe in a hospital in England the day after the 
battle. 

In the case of a wounded man who could walk the story would 
be something like this: 

No. 124 Pte. H. . . . was wounded in the arm at 5.0 a.m. 
He applied his Field Dressing with the aid of a comrade, and 
following a flagged track, reached the Advanced Dressing Station 
at 6.0 a.m. Here he was dressed, fed, and given a Field Medical 
Card. He was loaded on a lorry at 6.30 a.m. and reached the 
Casualty Clearing Station at 7.0 am. He went on by train to 
the Base at 11 o’clock and was in a comfortable hospital in England 
the morning after the battle. 

The degree of efficiency attained by the Medical Service may 
be measured by the startling achievement which landed wounded 
men of my Division at Charing Cross in the afternoon of the 
same day that they had fought on the crest of Messines. 

Battlefield after battlefield was cleared with a minimum of 
suffering to the wounded. Yet it is difficult to imagine more 
arduous labour than the carrying of stretchers along a muddy 
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track winding amongst shell-holes, or along slippery duck-boards 
down a rain-soaked trench. 

Add to the insecure foothold the constant screech of shells 
and the frequent hail of shrapnel bullets and pieces of high 
explosive shells. Infantry walking along a shelled track could 
dodge hurriedly into shell-holes out of danger, but the R.A.M.C. 
bearers had to keep stolidly on. There was no escape for them 
if the German gunner ranged successfully on the track. More- 
over, the R.A.M.C. have none of the joy and lust of battle; no 
power of hitting back. They had to just “carry on” with the 
satisfaction of duty well done. Their regimental comrades were, 
however, always the first to give them credit for their work, and 
the Field Ambulances of my Division always got as much recog- 
nition for their services as any other group of fighting troops in 
the Division. 

But this sketch of work in battle gives but a limited notion 
of the efforts of the Medical Service on behalf of their comrades. 

Almost the first thing I did on arrival in France was to purchase 
a second-hand boiler and establish a Divisional Laundry at 
Bethune. 

Our wonderful Army had gone to war without any means of 
washing either the men or their clothes, and it fell to the lot of 
the R.A.M.C. to improvise both. 

There was nothing out of the way in this. The R.A.M.C. 
Training lays down first and foremost that the corps is main- 
tained for ‘“‘the maintenance of health and the prevention of 
disease.” Now cleanliness is essential to health, so that in washing 
the men and their clothes we were simply carrying out an important 
measure in the prevention of disease. It probably was straining 
a point, but.every little helps, and in the War it was the duty 
of every soldier to do everything he could to win the War. 

I used to say to my officers, “If you only want to do your 
duty, you are no use to me. You must be prepared to do not 
merely your duty, but a bit more. It is that extra bit that really 
helps.” 

Cenuinly our comrades appreciated our efforts. We had often 
been called “The Linseed Lancers” in peace time, and hardly 
resented being styled the “Laundry Light Infantry” in war. 

Sometimes we were unfortunate in the position selected for 
baths and laundries. They had to be very near the front line, 
and the Germans were fond of shelling the reserve area with 
long-range guns. Now the desire to be clean was so deep-rooted 
that the men would run any risk to get a bath. On one occasion 
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when the men were in the tubs a high explosive shell came over 
and blew the roof off the brewery in which the baths were 
installed. Most of the bathers scrambled out of their tubs and 
ran for their clothes, but an Irish warrior went on with his 
ablutions, shouting as if to a personal enemy: ‘‘Bad scran to ye, 
Jerry, you’re a dirthy blackguard to shoot at me like this! Can’t 
ye wait till I’ve washed me back? Besides, I’ve lost me soap, 
ye divil, ye!” 

Within a few days of my arrival in France I received orders 
to join the and Cavalry Division as A.D.M.S. I came under 
the command of that distinguished cavalry soldier, Sir Philip 
Chetwode, who has recently proceeded to India as Commander- 
in-Chief. 

The cavalry were in reserve, but in February a Dismounted 
Division was sent up to relieve an Infantry Division in the Line. 
It shows how short we were of man power at the time. Each 
of the three cavalry divisions furnished a brigade, and each 
brigade a composite battalion. I never pass along Whitehall 
and see the ‘“‘Blues” or Life Guards in their gorgeous panoply, 
without thinking of them as I saw them coming out of the 
trenches at Vermelles. They were dirty and unshaven, but easily 
distinguishable by their striking height. 

After an interesting time with the cavalry I was posted to the 
23rd Division, thanks to an application by the G.O.C. inspired 
by my old friend, Henry Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson had been a member of the famous polo team of the 
Durham Light Infantry when it swept all before it in India. 
We served together on the Indian frontier, and hearing I was 
in France, he induced General (now Sir James) M. Babington 
to apply to G.H.Q. for my services. He did me a very good 
turn, as I found myself in a very happy family commanded by 
the best of all possible Generals. 

The Division was just going into the line on the Souchez front, 
the scene of the heroic battles in which the French had driven 
the Germans from the spur of Notre Dame de Lorette across 
the Souchez Valley to the Vimy Ridge. It was then regarded 
as a quiet sector, but during our stay received a great deal of 
attention from the enemy. 

In those early days measures for dealing with enemy gas attacks 
were of first importance, and one of my first duties was to establish 
a Gas School for instructing officers and men in gas defence. 
I acted as lecturer myself at first, whilst one of my officers was 
being trained. 
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Shortly after we took over the front line, the village in which 
Divisional Headquarters had been established was heavily shelled. 
Billets and offices which had been established in deserted houses 
were struck. My own office was wrecked and an eight-inch 
dud passed through the roof and arrived at the table where I 
should have been sitting. 

At that period the French inhabitants were allowed to remain 
in forward areas far too long. A good many civilians were wounded 
in this bombardment, and one poor woman was brought into a 
Field Ambulance in labour! 

Before leaving the Souchez front I had the interesting experience 
of showing a Fleet Surgeon of the Royal Navy over our front line 
and support trenches, He had arrived in France as A.D.M.S. 
of the Royal Naval Division from Gallipoli. His Division was an 
interesting formation. The brigades were called after ships of 
the fleet and commanded by naval ratings. The General Officer 
Commanding was a Royal Marine. As a matter of fact most of 
the petty officers and lower ranks had never served afloat. 

The Fleet Surgeon will probably recall the interminably long 
communication trench along the Arras Road, with its bright 
herbaceous border of wild flowers which masked the ugliness of 
the scene. I neyer see poppies without recalling the luxuriance 
with which they flourished in the soil ploughed up by shells, 

Personally I never passed along those long trenches without 
a shudder at the difficulty of getting wounded down them if the 
Germans became really active, and rarely without seeing some 
grim relic of the desperate fighting in 1915, in the form of some 
portion of the body or equipment of a brave Poilu. 

Our Allies had not cleared the battlefield at all thoroughly. 

From the Souchez sector the Division proceeded to Picardy, 
and was pushed up in reserve behind the Fourth Army troops 
which launched the great battle of the Somme by attacking from 
Serre to Maricourt. 

The ground over which this great battle was fought lay fifteen 
miles north and south of the Somme, opposite the towns of 
Bapaume and Peronne. 

The Germans, as we were soon to find, had left nothing undone 
to render their positions wellnigh impregnable. Their trenches, 
redoubts and dugouts had been constructed with immense 
industry and skill, and they had done everything possible for 
the comfort and safety of officers and men. There were three 
fortified lines of defence, displaying every device of modern 
military engineering. 
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It was against this barrier that the almost untried British legions 
were hurled. Haig wished to delay his offensive as long as possible, 
but in June the pressure on Verdun became so great that the 
great attack was fixed for rst July. 

My Division did not take an active part in the operations until 
the 3rd, when a Bearer Division was sent in support of an attacking 
Division, and all available ambulance cars were lent to another. 

These medical formations were the first detachments of the 
23rd Divisional troops to be engaged in the battle. We took 
over the front line three days later. 

The 3rd Corps, in which we were fighting, took no actual 
part in clearing the battlefield, so that evacuation of wounded was 
carried out under Divisional arrangements. 

My Main Dressing Station was of an unusual character, as it 
was located in the village church of Moulin de Vivier, a large 
barn, a hut used as a cinema hall, and tents pitched in the grave- 
yard adjoining the church. The church made a fine receiving and 
dressing room and the cases sat in the pews while they were waiting 
to be dressed or evacuated. 

The Advanced Dressing Station was at Becourt Chateau, and 
one of the rooms utilised was what remained of the chateau chapel. 
The former altar was used as a shelf for surgical dressings. The 
Station was surrounded by artillery, which was almost incessantly 
in action. The vibration of the guns caused the shell-struck walls 
to crumble, and this added considerably to the risks of medical 
personnel and patients. The approach was by two very bad roads, 
which were rendered almost impassable later on by heavy rain. 

One of the roads had a battery at one place which fired directly 
across the road and added to the excitement of bringing in or getting 
away the wounded. 

A tramway which had been built for bringing up rations and 
ammunition was a great help. It came up loaded with ammunition 
and went back loaded with wounded. 

On the 6th we took over a portion of the front line from another 
Division which had no Advanced Dressing Station. After a 
night reconnaissance I decided to establish one at Fricourt which 
could be pushed up the sunken road towards Contalmaison as 
the attack passed on. It consisted of a depression with a few tents, 
well protected by high banks, so that if the advance was delayed 
and the place shelled, dugouts could be constructed in the bank 
nearest to the enemy. A rough road to the position was available 
and there was a short shunting track for cars. In many places 
the “road” to this station crossed by rough wooden bridges 
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trenches from which the Germans had only been driven a few days 
previously. 

It started raining on the morning of July 7th, and the hastily 
improvised trenches which marked the Front Line were flooded, 
The deluge seriously added to the medical rigours of the campaign, 
as carrying stretchers through flooded trenches over ground ren- 
dered into a morass by rain, is, as I have indicated, the heaviest 
work a man could have to do. 

The downpour soon converted the whole of the surrounding 
country into a sea of mud. 

The bulk of the evacuation of wounded was carried out at 
night, so that the lighting of the Main Dressing Station in the 
church was a matter of considerable importance. We sent out 
our Roman Catholic chaplain to borrow lamps from the cottages. 
He was very successful in doing so, and supplies of oil were 
obtained. 

The strain on all ranks was extremely great; we actually had 
some mild cases of trench foot, even amongst the officers, as 
members of some of the formations had not been able to get their 
boots off since they went into action five days previously, and 
many had been standing up to their knees in water in the trenches 
for two days. 

Great difficulty was experienced in getting rid of lightly wounded 
cases, as the lorry convoys used later on in the War for walking 
cases, were not provided. To meet this difficulty a Collecting 
Station was established on the Albert Road, which utilised with 
great success returning lorries from an adjoining ammunition 
dump. Thousands of wounded were collected at this point, and 
there were often a hundred wounded lying about in the grass. 
They were fed and attended to, but had no shelter, as any erection 
immediately drew enemy fire. 

Owing to the very large numbers of casualties, the whole of the 
Field Ambulance personnel was engaged almost incessantly for 
nearly a week, and my Staff Officer and myself took it in turns to 
remain at the Advanced Dressing Station during the night. 

Contalmaison having been captured by our troops the previous 
day, I handed over the evacuation of the front line to another 
Division on the 11th, and my battered Division went back to 
Henencourt for rest and reinforcement. 

A fortnight later we went back into the line and found that 
the Germans had been pushed back, so that I was able to establish 
an Advanced Dressing Station in a wonderful German dugout 
underneath Contalmaison Chateau. The dugout was really an 
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The Author at Advanced Dressing Station, Contalmaison 
Chateau 


lbs : 

oii {Photographs kindly lent by Lt.-Colonel F. S. Brereton, C.B.E. 
gt BATTLE OF THE SOMME, 1916 

aly? Four of the Author’s Ambulance Officers and a Padre. ‘The centre figure, 


Lt.-Colonel Nimmo Walker, was killed shortly after the photograph was taken. 
The second officer from the right is Major Wilfred Pearson, D.S.0., M.C., the 
well-known physician of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 
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underground dwelling. One room I christened “‘My Lady’s 
Bower”. It was constructed like the saloon of a small yacht 
and lined throughout with polished pinewood. It contained a 
good bed, obtained, no doubt, from the chateau which was now 
a pile of ruins, and the bedside pedestal so beloved by the French. 
In the drawer of the pedestal was a switch of lady’s hair and a 
woman’s collar. The room had no less than three electric lamps, 
one of which had a pink shade, so we concluded it had not been 
used by mere males. One of the ventilating shafts contained a 
pile of empty hock bottles that made one’s mouth water. 

Contalmaison is one of the places most firmly fixed in my 
memory. 

I suppose every one who fought in the War thinks of some 
incident when passing the Cenotaph. I always recall one of my 
Ambulance Commanders who was killed in action at this spot. 
He was a well-known ophthalmic surgeon at Liverpool, called 
Nimmo Walker. He served in the Territorial Artillery before 
the War, but when there was an urgent call for doctors in 1915, 
he left his beloved battery and transferred to the R.A.M.C. He 
was killed one morning a few minutes after I had left him. The 
enemy had started to put over shrapnel just before I left, and he 
was trying to get some of his men to take cover, when he was 
killed himself. We buried him that evening in the garden of the 
chateau; the thunder of the guns drowning the words of the 
chaplain made a fine requiem for a very gallant soldier. The 
chaplain wore a surplice over his uniform, but, like the rest of 
us, a steel helmet, which gave a strange, almost grotesque, effect. 
None of us uncovered, as shrapnel was being sent over at irregular 
intervals. 

We had a remarkable character as the Provost Marshal of our 
Division at this time, one John Solano. He was a politician and 
a writer by profession, but had always taken a great interest in 
military matters. He had re-written in readable form some official 
military textbooks, and invented the Solano target. He had spies 
on the brain, and in Becourt Wood he came across a man whom 
he regarded as a suspicious character. John asked the man who 
he was, whereupon he pulled out a revolver, but Solano was 
quicker and had him covered. The A.P.M. marched the man 
along for some distance, but stumbled over some wire and was 
promptly taken prisoner himself! He was marched along for some 
distance in this ignominious way until a Battalion Headquarters 
was reached. The suspicious character turned out to be a subaltern 
who had put on a private’s tunic before taking part in an attack, 
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and had been cut off on the German lines, but had managed to 
fight his way back! 

One of the most interesting of the German dugouts used for 
medical purposes was known as Scots Redoubt. It was a complete 
underground hospital, with beds or bunks for fifty patients. The 
Germans evidently did not believe in rapid evacuation of their 
sick or wounded. ‘ 

One saw a good deal of the chaplains during the war, as there 
was an inclination to dump them at Field Ambulances. I had no 
objection to their presence in back areas, but strongly resented 
the presence of any one at advanced or main dressing stations who 
was not either able to do medical work or carry a stretcher. A 
good many stories at their expense went the rounds. One parson, 
hearing that an officer he knew had been killed, said, “I am so 
sorry. Poor Major Smith, he was a delightful man. I should 
so love to bury him!” 

Their staff work was bad. For instance, I was in a Battalion 
Headquarters in the line one day when a chit arrived from the 
senior chaplain of the Division saying, ‘“The Rev. John Snooks 
has been evacuated and another chaplain is being sent to replace 
him.” The Commanding Officer wrote on the back of the note: 
“Padre Snooks is here and tells me he has not been evacuated.” 

Amiens at this time had been little touched and was the great 
resort of all who could snatch a few hours’ respite from the hell 
which raged a few miles in front of it. I can recall the joy at 
seeing this bright lively French town after two months in what 
was euphemistically called the “‘Forward Area”. 

Before leaving, we received a valedictory message from General 
Rawlinson, expressing his appreciation of the gallantry and fine 
fighting spirit of our troops, and congratulating the Division 
on the capture of Contalmaison and Munster Alley, which he 
described as fine feats of arms. 

From the Somme we were sent up to Ploegsteert, a really 
peaceful bit of the line. There was.a sort of idea that the Divisional 
Staff lived in chateaux, but this only applied—if it applied at all 
—to the General himself and a very small part of his Staff. The 
rest of us were lucky, even in the best of villages, if we got a good 
farmhouse. Our windows looked out on the farmyard and the 
inevitable stinking midden. It seemed to us that a French farmer 
first constructed a hollow for his manure and then built the farm- 
house round it. He then constructed a shallow well by the side 
of the house and solemnly pumped up dilute sewage—it would 
be wrong to call it water—for domestic use. 
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We lived on water from these wells in France, but, thanks to 
chlorine and the R.A.M.C., who insisted on its being added to 
the fluid, the mixture did us no harm. 

The Mont des Cats was in this neighbourhood. It will be 
remembered by every one who served in Flanders during the 
War. It was a small hill which stood up prominently from the 
flat Flemish plain. It was crowned by a Trappist Monastery which 
passed through a vast number of medical hands. The Abbot 
and a few monks had remained, but most of the building was 
used for medical purposes. The monks’ kitchen was the 
hospital kitchen, the monks’ refectory the dining-room, and 
so on. 

Ploegsteert, or as every one called it, ““Plug Street”, was war 
de luxe. You could ride a push-bike along well-laid duck- 
boards right up to the fire trenches! There were three trench 
railways, called ‘‘The Highland”, ‘‘The Caledonian” and ‘‘The 
Great Northern’’, which made food and ammunition supplies and 
evacuation of wounded—when there were any—simplicity itself. 
Most of the wood was still standing, and the tracks and trenches 
through it had been named after familiar thoroughfares, such as 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, and the like. 

Tommy humour was evident everywhere in the painted boards 
prominently displayed on the “dugouts” as the sand-bagged 
shelters at ground level were quite erroneously called. These 
structures had been christened “‘The Rats’ Lounge”, ‘‘The 
Sniper’s Boudoir”, “Dirty Dick’s Domicile”, and so on. 

The quietness of the enemy led to the saying that the Bosche 
were down at Verdun or the Somme, and had only left chowkidars 
(watchmen) in Flanders. 

There was little rest for the troops, notwithstanding the peace- 
fulness of the enemy, however, as we were kept busy building 
improved Advanced Dressing Stations. 

A feature of R.A.M.C. work in France was the amount of 
engineering work undertaken by the Corps. We built our Aid 
Posts and Advanced Dressing Stations, and even constructed 
roads, or bits of them. 

During this period of rest I attended a remarkable service 
at the fine old Flemish church of St. Vaast, at Bailleul. Bailleul 
was then intact, and a favourite resort for officers and men behind 
the lines. The service was held for the benefit of prisoners 
of war, and the church was crowded with British, French and 
Belgian officers. Whilst Mass was being celebrated a programme 
of vocal and instrumental music was given. It was a new 
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experience to hear a song like “Down the Vale” sung in a 
church during high celebration. 

During the War one must have thought a good deal about 
food, and I find in my diaries innumerable references to meals. 
Our rations were usually good and plentiful, but dreadfully mono- 
tonous. Beef and mutton and bread, or bully and biscuits, 
eked out with what we could get from the excellent Expeditionary 
Force canteens and prepared by indifferent soldier cooks, may 
account for this attitude. There was an occasional spell when 
even the excellent supply organisation failed, and bread and 
such like luxuries were not to be had. During one battle 
we had been living on biscuits for some days, and when a Mess- 
man arrived at our Mess with the rations, he was eagerly 
asked: 

“Any change to-day?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What?” 1 

“Square biscuits instead of round ones,” came the reply, in 
all seriousness. 

We got back to the Somme on September 15th, 1916—the 4 
birthday of the Tanks. 

We went into the line in front of Martenpuich, which had 
been regarded by the Germans as a place of considerable import- 
ance, as it was very strongly fortified. Going up to the front line, \ 
I was provided with a guide who, like all guides in the War, 
promptly lost his way. Indeed it was the way of guides. I 
think it was Ian Hay who said that there are two kinds of guides: 
one does not know the way and says so; the other kind does 
not know the way but does not say so. There are no other 
kinds of guides! 

When I used to hear Tommies singing ‘‘Somewhere in France, 

dear Mother, Somewhere that I can’t tell”, I always used to 
think that it should have been ‘‘Somewhere that I don’t know.” 
Tommy hardly ever knew the name.of the town or village in i 
which he was billeted. When he did, he pronounced the name q 
in a way of his own. For instance, Bailleul was always “ Belool” ‘ 
to the troops. 

It is curious how the New Army, consisting of so many educated 
members, followed the ways of the Old Contemptibles, who ( 
pronounced the names of Indian cantonments in a way only i 
recognisable by themselves. 

A story was told of a Tommy writing home to his sweetheart: 
“T can’t tell you where I am, darling, but I think I can tell you 
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the name of the street. It is stuck up just in front of me as I 
write. It is ‘Defense d’Afficher’.” 

In late September the front line on the Somme was little more 
than a sea of mud. The whole of the country had been literally 
ploughed up, but the German dugouts had withstood the avalanche 
of shells. 

Owing to the torrents of rain and heavy shelling by the enemy, 
the condition of the newly-captured ground was simply pestilential, 
as it was impossible to clear the battlefields of either our own 
dead or those of the enemy. 

The traffic on the roads was tremendous, but on the whole was 
handled with great skill. We were a long way ahead of London 
in the matter of ‘““One way traffic”. The system saved the 
situation on the Somme. 

By this time the Corps Medical Staff had started being of 
some use, as a Corps Main Dressing Station and Rest Station had 
been organised and worked with personnel supplied from the 
ambulances of all Divisions in the Corps, This arrangement 
was a great improvement, and left me free for the most important 
task of all—clearing the battlefield of wounded. 

By the end of September the military situation had taken on 
a new phase. Looking backwards from high ground, camps 
and bivouacs spread out as far as the eye could reach, and were 
a cheering sight. Our Army had come out into the open after 
living more or less underground for two years. Alas! it was 
not to last. 

The first eight days of October I spent in ‘‘ My Lady’s Bower” 
which I have described above. I believe I was the first British 
A.D.M.S. to establish his headquarters in a German dugout. 

My Division’s last achievement on the Somme was the capture 
of Le Sars, a village strung out on both sides of the Bapaume 
Road and guarded by formidable obstacles—a tangle of trenches 
and a sunken road. It was a magnificent feat of arms for the 
battalions engaged, but was an equally brilliant achievement for 
the Medical Service. The Official history says: “‘The evacuation 
of wounded had to be effected across the open under heavy 
shell-fire, but the efficiency and bravery of the Medical Officers, 
stretcher-bearers and personnel of the Field Ambulances, saved 
many lives and the suffering of the wounded left untended. 
The fine example of Captain Riddell, R.A.M.C., attached to the 
11th West Yorkshire Regiment, and of Captain Blake, R.A.M.C., 
attached to the 9th Yorkshire Regiment, was but typical of the 
action of those responsible for the work.” 
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It must be remembered that these gallant doctors were not 
professional soldiers, but men from civil practice, who had often 
made great sacrifices to help their comrades in the field. ~ 

It is invidious to mention names where all were so devoted to 
their duty, but during the Somme battle a surgeon from Hudders- 
field named Pye Smith came conspicuously to the front. His 
fearless conduct in leading parties of bearers into No Man’s 
Land and into unexplored dugouts in search of our wounded, 
was outstanding, and won him both the M.C. and D.S.O. as 
immediate rewards. The men would follow him anywhere. 
They said that they didn’t mind going over the top with him, 
but did object to his flashing his electric torch in No Man’s 
Land! 

With the battle of Le Sars my Division saw the last of the 
mud and slaughter of the Somme battlefields. But I was destined 
to re-visit them later on. For more than a year to come my 
work lay in the Ypres salient—that front which every British 
soldier was anxious to visit, but which, after a very short stay, 
he no less sincerely longed to leave. 


CHAPTER XV 
WIPERS 


“A six-inch tolls the knell of parting day, 
The transport cart winds slowly o’er the lea, 
A sapper homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to Wipers and to me.” 


The Wipers Times. 


WHEN my division arrived in the famous salient in October, 
1916, this part of the British Front was the supreme example of 
the dreadful devastation brought about by modern artillery. 

We were already only too well acquainted with the battle- 
scarred area in the vicinity of Armentiéres and the La Bassée 
canal, and the heaps of debris which marked the sites of pretty 
little villages in Picardy. We had grown familiar with notices 
which declared that “‘this was Villers Carbonnel” (or some other 
hamlet) to enable us to find our way through districts on the 
Somme. But the complete devastation of a large town, with 
its historic buildings of unrivalled beauty and great antiquity, 
brought home to even the most light-hearted subalterns the 
sufferings of the Belgian people and the sacrifices involved by 
modern war. 

Considering the cost of a single heavy shell, it has been calculated 
that the Germans spent far more money in destroying Ypres than 
had been expended in erecting its beautiful churches, splendid 
Cloth Hall, and stately mansions, together with the immense outlay 
since involved in their reconstruction. 

The constant bombardment to which the town was subjected 
was not directed towards the destruction of any particular structure. 
The town was already in ruins in 1915, but the shelling continued 
for a very good military reason. 

The town marked the junction of many roads, and all our com- 
munications with the Front area led through its battered streets. 
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We took over the front line from the Australians. The centre of 
our sector was Sanctuary Wood, and was approached by the 
Ypres-Menin Road. It was possible at that time to motor straight 
into the German lines, as there was no trench at the end of our 
territory. 

All was so quiet on the Western front when we arrived, that 
one of my ambulance cars did actually drive into “Germany”, 
ean chauffeur, finding he had gone too far, turned and came 

ack ! 

The beautiful old Hospice of St. Lawrence and St. Vincent 
had its front still standing, but the interior was badly knocked 
about. Its cellars were utilised to accommodate a battalion of 
ae but many of them were, to say the least of it, very 

amp. 

The ramparts were little damaged, and several swans were 
still swimming about in the moat. The birds had been there 
through the terrific bombardment of the first and second battles 
of Ypres, and were destined to remain there through still heavier 
shelling which was yet to come. Birds do not appear to be 
bothered by the noise of big guns. In the dreary desolation of 
various battle fronts in quiet periods I have often heard a bird 
singing merrily on a tree, nearly every branch of which had been 
shot away. 

The only buildings of which all the walls were left standing were, 
curiously enough, the old barracks of the town. They were still 
in use, as sand-bagged shelters—the so-called dugouts of the 
salient—had been constructed inside the walls. 

The wonderful Belgian pavé had stood the strain of constant 
traffic night and day as no other road material would have done, 
so that the street surfaces were still wonderfully good. 

To get to the trenches from Ypres one passed through a sally- 
port in the ancient ramparts across the moat, and then by a duck- 
board track to Zellebeke Bund, the dam of Zellebeke lake. Thence 
through the village of Zellebeke, which was constantly shelled. 
The Bosche had whizz-bangs trained on the main street and 
“strafed” it if more than two people walked along it in the 
daylight. 

Soon after getting settled in our sector, I got a spot of leave for 
the first time since Christmas, 1915, and had rather an exciting trip 
to Folkestone. I crossed over on the old Queen, which was tor- 
pedoed a few hours before my return journey. My chief at the 
Army Headquarters objected to my being away, as he thought no 
A.D.M.S. should go on leave until his Division had been a fort- 
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night in its sector. My reply to this was that my “‘little lot” were 
never in the same bit of line for a fortnight, so that if his rule was 
observed, I would never go on leave! 

The condition of our trenches in this area was deplorable, and 
we were under German observation at every turn. Shelling on 
both sides was continuous, though rarely violent, but the arrival 
of German shells from every direction—except, of course, 
one—was always a bit disconcerting. 

At night you seemed to be completely surrounded, as the Very 
lights and gun flashes appeared to be on all sides. 

A great preoccupation at this time was the prevention of the 
modified form of frostbite known as trench foot. I worked out a 
scheme for Foot Preparation Rooms, which provided massage and 
chiropody and ensured constant inspection of the men’s feet. It 
gave excellent results, and if imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, I had reason to be gratified, as it was copied by other 
Divisions. 

Poperinghe was the metropolis of this part of the line. It was 
the last town of any size left to the Belgians, and had cinemas, 
shops and estaminets much beloved by all ranks. There was, 
moreover, an officers’ club, a restaurant called after the famous 
riverside hostelry “‘Skindles”, and a newly-established rival 
institution called ‘‘Cyril’s”. 

Just about this time the Army woke up to the fact that the 
town was within easy reach of German shells, and we gave up 
billeting troops in it; but social life went on as if it were miles in 
rear. 

The so-called billets in Ypres itself were, of course, all cellars, 
and many of them were execrable. Some were actually flooded, 
and trench pumps were employed to bail them out! Straw was 
spread over the soaking cellar floors and the troops slept on it! 
The situation became so bad that we moved the men into L’Eglise 
de St. Martin beside the Cathedral. The church had escaped 
serious “strafing” so far, and we considered it better to expose 
the men to the chance of being shelled rather than leave them in the 
cellars where they were certain to get ill. 

I had to be there every day at some time or other, and there was 
actually a picturesque side to one’s life, I recall one beautiful 
moonlight night in Ypres. Its war-worn buildings were roman- 
ticised by the silvery light of the moon. The ruins of the historic 
Cloth Hall, the Cathedral and the Hospice were no longer monu- 
ments of modern vandalism, but looked like mighty relics of the 
past. In the trenches on nights like this the German sentries could 
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be heard, and indeed seen, passing and repassing at various points. 
There was, however, nothing very remarkable in this, as the 
German front line was in no place more than a hundred 
yards distant and at some places was less than fifty yards from 
our own. 

I don’t think any one realises nowadays the amount of effort 
which was made quite close behind the line to amuse the troops 


and to enable all of us to forget the War for a while. One 


Division ran a cinema at Poperinghe which provided what we 
regarded as an excellent show. Officers’ seats were a franc, and 
the men paid thirty centimes. The orchestra consisted of a 
violin and piano, and tea was served quite daintily by Belgian 
waitresses. 

In the earlier days the chaplains took an active part in pro- 
viding amusements, but later on the Church of England padres 
regarded work of this kind as derogatory to their sacred calling. 
Fortunately the padres of other denominations had no such 
scruples. 

It was impossible to keep the troops in the trenches or in the 
town for long under such trying conditions. They went into the 
line for four days and then were brought back to the town for 
another four days. They were then given a so-called “‘rest” in 
reserve. 


There were no villages left standing near enough to the front 


to accommodate these troops in reserve. They were ““housed” 
just behind Poperinghe in so-called camps, which were merely 
collections of wooden huts set down in a wilderness of mud. 
Trench boards were laid down as paths, but the huts themselves 
were cold and comfortless. On wet days—and it rained much and 
often—it would be difficult to imagine more dreary surroundings. 
Fuel and oil were both very short, so that both lighting and heating 
were scanty. Y.M.C.A. huts, however, sprang up and were a real 
boon, as they provided well-lighted rooms with some degree of 
warmth and some sort of sing-song every evening. 

A concert party organised by a famous actress came up from 
the Base and gave performances at Poperinghe which were a 
great disappointment. We went in strength from my Mess 
expecting to see females, but the performers were mere men 
who gave an indifferent entertainment which lasted about an 
hour. : 

The people in charge of the Y.M.C.A. huts were often interest- 
ing. All sorts and conditions of men found their way into this 
kind of work. For instance, there was a Doctor of Science in 
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charge of a hut in Ypres itself, and an old retired Colonel in 
charge of a coffee van which was for some time at Vlamertinghe 
Mill. 

The Church Army rivalled the Y.M.C.A. about this time, 
and I have a grateful recollection of their help, as I managed to 
get them to supply a hut for my Divisional Rest Station. 

In the salient these huts were within reach of long-range 
guns, and not a few of them were wrecked by shell-fire. 

A curious product of trench warfare was the amount of school- 
mastering which went on behind the line. Our Staff established 
a Divisional School in which not merely military but literary 
subjects were taught. Health was not overlooked in the syllabus, 
and I lectured, myself, on the subject. 

We doctors were equally anxious to improve ourselves, and 
I started a Divisional Medical Society which had a dramatic 
first meeting in the cellars of Ypres Asylum, then used as an 
Advanced Dressing Station. We had quite excellent papers from 
time to time, some of which found their way into the medical 
journals later on. At one of our meetings Philip Gosse, the son 
of Sir Edmund Gosse, delivered a lecture on Rats in the 
Trenches. 

He illustrated his address by stuffed specimens caught by him- 
self. Gosse’s lecture attracted the attention of the Second Army 
and the lecturer was taken away from his beloved Field Ambu- 
lance and appointed G.O.C. of a great offensive against rats, 
which were one of the minor horrors of all parts of the line. 

One of my Field Ambulance activities during this long winter 
was running a coffee bar at the Lille Gate. It was being badly 
managed under regimental arrangements, so I took it over as 
a nucleus for a Divisional Collecting Station, in case of a pitched 
battle. My Field Ambulances worked this little restaurant in 
turns, and although the charges made were quite nominal, they 
each made quite a lot of money out of it, which was useful later 
on. 

Our non-medical activities of this kind were many. 

Gum boots were worn by all ranks in the trenches. They 
got very wet from condensed perspiration and were apt to get 
damaged in various ways. We organised drying rooms for the 
boots, and I found a man in an Ambulance who knew something 
of the waterproof trade, provided him with learners and a supply 
of repair articles, with the result that we soon had excellent drying 
rooms and repair shops in full swing. They functioned till the 
end of the winter. 
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Baths were run in a convent at Poperinghe by Lieut. Bramwell, 
a medical graduate of Cambridge, who was the son of a famous 
consulting physician. He was an extraordinarily good man at 
the job, which involved dealing with fifty or sixty French or 
Belgian women and a careful business organisation to prevent 
thefts of soap and clothing. Tunics and trousers were ironed 
at the laundries to keep down the livestock. I bought the irons 
and stoves for heating them on an expedition to Dunkerque. 
The men undressed in one room and went into the baths. Whilst 
they were in the baths their khaki tunics and trousers were 
ironed in a special room by Belgian women. Their soiled 
underclothing was replaced by clean and their caps and 
putties sprayed with formalin. It was not till late in 1917 
that this service passed out of our hands. A retired Infantry 
Colonel took over from me at Poperinghe and I wished him 
luck of his job. 

We had all sorts of men in our Field Ambulances, and it was 
possible to find a man who knew something about nearly every 
trade. I recall one man who had been a private for a year or 
more, and who reeked of the barrack room, producing evidence 
that he was a medical graduate of Glasgow University. I sent 
him home for the authorities to deal with his application for a 
commission, as it was difficult to understand why a doctor should 
wish to continue in the ranks knowing the shortage of qualified 
medical men. 

I found another young fellow of a different type called Watts. 
He was an excellent artist and draughtsman, and I am much 
indebted to his skill in preparing the sketches of Aid Posts and 
Dressing Stations with which this book is illustrated. 

The cheerfulness of the wounded was proverbial. It was largely 
due to the intense relief at getting away from what Lord North- 
cliffe called the “‘hell of the trenches”. I remember seeing one 
officer who was regarded as an absolute fire-eater, coming into ” 
my Dressing Station. He was badly but not dangerously wounded, 
and he confessed to me that the feeling that he was “out of it” 
almost made him forget his wounds. On another occasion the 
R.A.M.C. stretcher-bearers were loading a Tommy who had 
three gold bars, signifying three previous wounds, on his sleeve. 
He seemed badly knocked about. “What does it say on his 
ticket?” asked one of the bearers. ‘‘Season,” came a muffled 
voice from the stretcher. 

The constant desire to say something amusing pervaded all 
ranks, and the men had always some new joke. 
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During the operations it was’ necessary to place a private from 
one of the Field Ambulances in charge of an advanced dump 
of blankets, stretchers and medical comforts. The man listened 
with a twinkle in his eye whilst the long list of articles was read 
over to him. Then he said: ‘‘Glory be to God, sargint, has the 
Colonel gone on leave?” 

I overheard an amusing altercation in the trenches one 
morning. 

Scene: An officers’ Mess in the support line, that is, a tumble- 
down ‘‘dugout” inside a ruined cottage. 

Dramatis Persone : Two officers’ servants who might have sat 
as models for Bairnsfather. They were arguing as to who should 
wash up the dishes, and one said: ‘“‘Anyhow, George, I washed 
up after breakfast.” ‘‘Pardonnez moi, pardonnez moi,” replied 
George, “‘you’re a ruddy liar!” 

The combination of French politeness and Billingsgate was 
delightful. 

The general use of the name “‘ George” was striking in the War. 
Tommy etiquette prescribed that the correct way of addressing 
an unknown comrade in arms was to call him ‘‘George”. I 
suppose this was a compliment to His Gracious Majesty King 
George as the head of the Army. 

Every effort was strained at this period to prevent wastage 
of men from the fighting formations. A useful device was the 
provision of what were called Divisional Rest Stations, which 
were really improvised hospitals worked by Field Ambulance 
personnel just behind the line. They were made quite com- 
fortable and often actually provided with beds. Ordinarily sick 
and wounded were accommodated on stretchers, which were 
usually mounted on home-made trestles, but beds were obviously 
more desirable for sick men. The Red Cross willingly supplied 
these beds, and indeed almost anything else they were asked 
for in reason. I may here define the position of the Red Cross 
organisation in the field. In primis it was directly under the 
control of the regular medical service, as the Director-General 
was also Chief Commissioner of the Red Cross. The only per- 
sonnel provided by the Red Cross were the V.A.D.s employed 
in the Base Hospitals and Hospitals on the lines of communica- 
tion. There were a few Red Cross convoys of motor ambulance 
cars with Red Cross drivers, but they were only employed at 
bases in our Army. In the French and Italian armies it was 
eae and Red Cross cars with their drivers served at the 

ront. 
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The real function of the Red Cross in France, Belgium, and 
our other theatres of war was to supply gifts for the hospitals 
and field ambulances. In this relation the services of the great 
Voluntary Aid Socieites were invaluable. Indirectly the long 
arm of the Red Cross stretched right up to the trenches. A 
wounded man got a Red Cross cigarette at the Regimental Aid 
Post, a cup of tea prepared in a Red Cross urn at the Dressing 
Station, and was slipped into a pair of Red Cross pyjamas at the 
Casualty Clearing Station. Walking wounded specially benefited 
at the Collecting Post, as their rifles were taken from them, and 
they were provided with Red Cross walking sticks which were 
greatly appreciated, 

It was a great and useful organisation, but the pictures which 
show Red Cross men and women attending to wounded on the 
battlefield are misleading. This sad privilege belonged to the 
R.A.M.C, and to that Corps alone. 

During this long winter there was a constant demand for 
men from the ranks to provide officers for the New Armies. I 
had to furnish a quota of six or seven officers a week from my 
Field Ambulances alone. With few exceptions the excellent 
chaps who applied for commissions had no pretence to gentility. 
I remember one sergeant who was, in peace time, a police con- 
stable in a Yorkshire manufacturing town. He was a gallant 
fellow and had powers of leadership, but he had only a Board 
School education—and a poor one at that. The General Officer 
to whom I sent him, however, recommended him for a commis- 
sion. He said he thought he would make a useful officer, was 
as good as most and better than some. I heard afterwards that 
he did very well as a platoon officer, but wished that he had 
remained a sergeant. 

Christmas Day, 1916, was celebrated in great style in the 
salient by all who were not actually in the fire trenches. Even 
in the line the Bosche were very quiet, but there was none of 
the fraternising which had characterised previous years, in the 
British area anyhow, but rumour had it that our Allies were not 
so particular. We celebrated it in a special way by the publica- 
tion of the second “volume” of our Divisional Magazine, The 
Dump. The first ‘‘volume” had been published the previous 
Christmas at Armentiéres, and ‘‘there were serious doubts as 
to whether it would live to see another birthday, not on account 
of any lack of virility, but owing to the special conditions under 
which it first saw the light.” But these conditions had scarcely 
changed, and The Dump was with us once more, charged with the 
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happy mission of carrying its little mead of gaiety to all members 
of the 23rd Division and their friends at our second Christmas 
in France. 

In addition to members of the Division the following well- 
known artists and writers either wrote special articles or drew 
pictures for this issue:—Lewis Baumer, Mrs. Arthur Croxton, 
“Fish”, John Galsworthy, E. O. Hoppé, Richard Pryce, 
W. Heath Robinson, Miss Kathleen Shackleton, Byam Shaw, 
and ‘‘Touchstone”’. 

Touchstone’s message was characteristic. He wrote: 


“What can we say who needs must stay behind, 
Old men or feeble, while you do the fighting, 
Who in our daily occupations find 
Our lives comparatively unexciting? 
How cheap to say we envy you the dangers 
To which our fate has made us perfect strangers! 


Yet do believe we always think of you 

In every waking hour and often, sleeping, 
We dream of those across the strip of blue 

Who have our lives and honour in their keeping. 
We have our boys out there and all you others 
Are reckoned also as our sons and brothers. 


Well, here is all our love from Blighty-land, 

And though your job is past our comprehending, 
Believe, at least, we partly understand 

The toil and sweat and blood you are expending. 
To call you heroes might perhaps distress you, 
But from our inmost hearts we say, ‘‘God bless you!” 


The issue consisted of thirty-two pages of pictures and excel- 
lent reading matter, including several good ‘“‘yarns”. One, 
which referred to the Tommy’s readiness to chat in English 
with the “‘natives”, is worth reprinting: 

“Tommy in khaki stood in a street of a French town and 
watched a wedding party drive away. It seemed to be a function 
of some importance, for the whole town had turned out to witness 
it. 
“*T say,’ said Tommy, to a bystander, pointing to the bride- 
groom, ‘who’s that?’ 

“**Comprends pas,’ was the reply. 

“Next day in the same street he saw a funeral procession. 
Again his curiosity was aroused. 
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““Whose funeral?’ he asked of a gendarme. 

““Comprends pas,’ was again the reply. 

““Comprends pas? Poor old Comprends pas, and it was only 
yesterday he was married!’” 

This yarn recalls another true story of Tommy’s French. In 
rest areas the men used to go round the farms and cottages trying 
to buy eggs. As most of them knew no French, they often returned 
empty-handed. One astute miner elected to forage by himself, 
and always returned with three eggs. His comrades tried to find 
out his secret, but he would not tell, until one evening they made 
a joint offensive with pooled rum rations. He fell to the attack 
and under the influence of the rum described his methods as 
follows: 

“T goes into a farmhouse and I says ‘Bon jure, madame,’ and 
she says, ‘Bon jure, monsieur.’ Then I says, ‘Trousers,’ and 
she always says, ‘Bong’ and gives me three eggs.” 

The New Year’s Honours for 1917 brought me the D.S.O., 
and my Staff Officer, Gill, the M.C. for the battle of the Somme. 
Gill was an excellent fellow and the only regular R.A.M.C. officer 
I had in the Division. I was lucky to get recognition so soon, 
as I had missed a good deal of the War in India. 

I gave a dinner at Cyril’s Restaurant, which was beginning to 
cut out Skindles, to celebrate the event. My tame artist produced 
an invitation card similar to the one sent out in Italy (facing page 
276), which showed the degree of civilisation which could be 
attained five miles behind the front line trenches. 

As an offset to the evening gaiety I had to preside over a Medical 
Board on a man who had been sentenced to death by a court- 
martial. The man was an old soldier who had been in Gallipoli. 
He deserted after three days in the line and had been “‘lost” for 
three months. The plea of insanity had been set up, but the 
Board decided that he had tried trench life and didn’t like it, so 
he was “‘for it”. 

There were a few of these regrettable incidents at this period. 
A medical officer had to be present with the firing party at the 
end. It was a job for which it was not easy to find volunteers, 
but I was fortunate in having a hardy Scot who was willing to 
do any job, however unpleasant. 

Indeed, there was no duty whether it was dangerous, diffi- 
cult or merely unpleasant, which my officers would not 
undertake. 

A-curious condition of things prevailed with regard to temporary 
R.A.M.C. officers at this time. They were under contract with 
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the War Office for one year, and could then go back to 
England. 

It required a good deal of tact and persuasion to get some 
of these officers to sign on again. Gallant fellows, they nearly 
all did so, though it was a serious business for some of them, 
as they knew that their practices were rapidly passing into the 
hands of shirkers. 

During the whole of my time in France I only came across 
three officers who ever drank to excess, and only one who 
was reputed to take drugs. The men who served me were 
a clean, wholesome, patriotic lot of fellows, and I have never 
met the lecherous drunkards of the popular war novels of 
to-day. 

The early winter of 1917 was very severe, but the cold had little 
effect on the health of the men. Indeed, they preferred the dry 
cold to the constant wet we had experienced. Weather is always 
a factor of interest in war, and I find a note in my diary expressing 
thankfulness for a foggy day in the salient, as the Germans had 
no observation and were not wasting their shells. 

The monotony of trench warfare told on all ranks, and a favourite 
topic with the men was what they would do when the War was 
over. My men particularly hated the constant cleaning and 
polishing of instruments. I overheard the following conversation 
between two orderlies who were cleaning instruments in a 
Dressing Station. 

“Well, Bill, what are you going to do when the War’s over?” 

“Tm going to buy a b f£—— set of instruments, George.” 

“What the hell for, Bill?” 

“Well, George, I’m going to put them in the front parlour.” 

‘Why the blazes are ye goin’ to do that?” 

“Well, I’m going to look at them mornin’ and night and I’m 
going to say to them, ‘Rust, ye b—— f- things! Rust, and 
I don’t care if the A.D.M.S. sees you fifty times!’” 

There is a curious craving for sweet things by soldiers on active 
service, and it is a well recognised scientific fact that this craving 
was designed by Nature to supply a physiological need. 

Sugar is a very valuable muscle food and helps to supply the 
energy for great manual effort. A great dietician has recommended 
that football teams should be supplied at half-time with small 
cups of coffee sweetened with heaps of sugar. 

Jam was much loved, but the tendency to supply no variety 
but plum and apple engendered an active dislike for this excellent 
mixture. 
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A medical orderly going up the trenches to an Aid Post heavily 
laden, was greeted by an acquaintance: 

“Hello, Bill, what have you got there?” 

“Hypodermic syringes, anti-tetanus serum, Number Nine pills, 
and plum and apple jam.” 

“Crikey, mate,” came the comment, “‘ye’ve got all the ’orrers 
of war!” 

Whilst on the subject of food, I might mention the fact that 
the allowance of cheese was far too great. If the full amount 
was drawn, half of it was sold or given away to the civilian inhabi- 
tants. The way we got over waste in this direction was by insisting 
on only half the authorised amount being drawn by the Quarter- 
masters, 

Even in routine trench warfare, there were plenty of ex- 
amples of coolness and gallantry amongst our men. Here’s an 
example. i 

A private named Moir in one of my Field Ambulances was in 
a general service wagon belonging to his Ambulance which was 
conveying medical stores on the Poperinghe-Ypres road. A shell 
killed one of the horses and wounded the driver, a R.A.M.C. 
corporal, and Moir himself. He made light of his own wound and 
not only managed to get his comrades to a place of safety, but 
unharnessed the second horse and brought it out of the 
shelled area. He was one of some fifty of my N.C.O.’s and 
men who were awarded the Military Medal in less than two 
years, 

Although there were no active operations, just routine trench 
warfare, the toll on the Field Ambulances was pretty heavy. I 
had two officers and ten men killed and twice as many wounded in 
the short period of three months. 

An interesting medical personality, who was A.D.M.S. of 
another division, took over from me during this period—Colonel 
George Brazier-Creagh. He was well known as a gentleman 
rider in former days in India, and was the only other officer in 
France who wore a postheen—the camel-skin fur coat I have 
referred to in another chapter. He was a gallant fellow—one 
of the few dugouts who preferred the Front to a soft job in 
England, and one of the very few older men who were able to 
stick it when they did get overseas, 

After four months in Ypres the Division went back to the 
St. Omer area to rest. 

The so-called rest was occupied with training of all kinds, 
and I actually carried out a Medical Staff ride for my Ambulances. 
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Just then I had rather a bad smash up, and went into hospital 
for a few days. On coming out my medical chief in the Second 
Army insisted on sending me to the South of France to recoup. 

I was a patient at the Michelham Convalescent Home for 
British officers. It was located in the beautiful hotel at Cap 
Martin. I only stayed a fortnight, and had some difficulty in 
getting away in such a short time. The shortest period of stay 
was three weeks, and many of the patients had been there for 
months. 

I received letters from my General telling me he wanted me 
back, and succeeded in getting away. 

I found the Division back in the line on the right of the position 
it had previously occupied. 

The new front crossed a deep railway cutting south-east of the 
Vebrandenmolen and traversed the western slope of Hill 60. 

From a medical point of view it was worse than our last bit 
of the line, as the regimental aid posts were in bad repair and 
needed a great deal of hard work to make them splinter proof. 

We never hoped for anything shell proof, and it was a surprise 
to us all later on to find that the Germans had solved the problem 
of providing safe structures in water logged soils. Their dug- 
outs in the Somme chalk were a revelation, but their pill-boxes 
in Flanders were no less unexpected. 

In May we got feverishly busy for the Battle of Messines, 
but even at such a time we were not free from the “tourists” 
sent over by the War Office. This time the visitor was a welcome 
one. He was a Medical Officer of the United States Army 
called Major W. J. Lyster. He was attached to me for in- 
struction, as American troops were now coming to France in 
considerable numbers. 

A copy of the programme of inspections and office work I 
put him through in three days will give in a concise form some 
notion of the various activities of the A.D.M.S. of a Division 
in the line. 


INSPECTIONS Orrice Work 
First Day 
1. Divisional Rest Station, 1. Operation Orders. 
2. Divisional Baths. 2. Routine Orders. 


3. Transfers to Base. 
4. Casualty Wires. 
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INSPECTIONS Orrice Work 


Szconp Day 
Morning. Morning. 
1. Regimental Aid Posts in 1 Standing Orders. 
Trenches. 2. Indents for Medical Supplies, 


2. Advanced Dressing Stations. 3. Field Ambulance Management 
and Returns. 


Afternoon, Afternoon. 

1. Main Dressing Station. 1. Statistical Returns. 

2. Camps. 2. Sanitary and Fly Reports, 
3. Camp Rest Rooms. 3. Sanitary Organisation. 


Tarp Day 


Morning. Morning. 

1. Field Ambulance Headquarters. 1. War Diary. 

2. Horse Transport Lines. 2. Inoculation Returns. 
3. Pack Transport. 

4. Motor Ambulance Transport. 

5. Health Detachment. 


Afternoon. Afternoon. 

1. Billets. . Return of Red Cross Stores. 

2. Medical Inspection Rooms. . Spot Maps. 

3. Water Carts. . Infectious Disease Report. 

4. Water Wardens. . Weekly Progress of Work Report. 

5. Travelling Kitchens. . Return of Drugs and Dress- 

ings issued to Civil Population. 

. Remount Demand. 
. Return of Horses in the Field. 


The story of the making of the Hill 60 mine by Major Henry 
and his gallant Australians has not yet been told. The thrilling 
incidents and hairbreadth escapes, the mining and counter mining, 
the long drawn tension and the final firing of the mine by the 
gallant Major after drinking a glass of champagne and wishing 
success to the 23rd Division. 

These, surely, are far more worthy of the pen of the post-war 
scribe than the scurrilous lampoons and prurient diatribes which 
seem to find lots of readers. 
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An epic should be written on digging which played such an 
enormous part in the Great War. When I hear the miners 
attacked, I always remember with gratitude their splendid work 
in the Ypres salient. 

In June Vlamertinghe Mill which had been my main Dressing 
Station for some months received a good deal of attention from 
a German 5.2 naval gun, and the Ypres Asylum which had been 
used for so long as an Advanced D.S. got battered out of all 
recognition. 

In the trenches the enemy guns were very active, and my 
Advanced Dressing Station in railway dugouts got badly knocked 
about and had to be practically rebuilt. 

The back areas were badly ‘‘strafed” and the troops were 
bivouacked in fields. The weather was fine and dry, and they 
were quite pleased to get out into the open and away from 
dug-outs and trenches. 

The Battle of Messines was launched at 3.10 a.m. on the 
morning of June 7th, 1917. 

In the grey light of dawn observation was rather hampered 
by the fact that the enemy had been sending over lachrymatory 
shells which made one’s eyes stream with water. 

Prompt to the minute there was a terrific explosion and nine- 
teen mines, including those under Hill 60, and the Caterpillar, 
charged with a million tons of ammonal, went into the air in 
sheets of flame miles across. The ‘‘bang” was heard in Surrey, 
and the vibration made the earth rock for at least a minute— 
it seemed hours! At the moment the mines exploded every gun 
of every calibre on the whole Second Army front came into action 
and the roar was deafening. 

The sky was lit up with the gun flashes, and the drum-fire 
of the barrages of 18-pounders could be readily distinguished 
from the noise of the heavier cannon of which every kind 
and sort was firing. At the same moment our troops dashed 
up the ruined slopes with our own shells whistling over 
their heads. The village of Oostaverne was reached before 
four o’clock, and in less than three hours the ridge was in our 
possession. 

In a single day the whole southern area of the salient was thrust 
back and Ypres freed from the threat of encirclement which had 
hung over the town so long. 

But the cost was heavy. Twenty officers and nearly 400 other 
ranks were killed, and seventy officers and 1,500 other ranks 
wounded in our attacking brigades alone. 
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These very heavy casualties threw, to quote the 23rd Division 
History, “tremendous work” on the Medical Service. The 
historian is good enough to pay a tribute to “the perfect arrange- 
ments” of the writer, but he would like to emphasise the fact 
“that thanks to the skill and devotion of his officers and the 
gallantry of the men of the Field Ambulances and of the regimental 
stretcher-bearers, the evacuation of the wounded was carried out 
without a hitch.” 

For this battle, owing to the absence of tracks or trenches, 
we had to rely largely on the trench railways. These were similar 
to the little railed tracks used in extensive building operations in 
peace time. The trolleys were lightly but strongly made, and each 
had room for four wounded on stretchers. Two lay on the floor 
of the car and two rested on the supports above. The trolley 
could be handled by one or two men, or drawn by mules, and 
afforded a rapid and fairly smooth mode of transport. During 
the fight the line on which we had been relying broke down and 
ambulance cars were pushed up over tracks which might have 
been considered only suitable for tanks. 

Severe medical casualties were sustained. In one Field Ambu- 
lance alone eleven N.C.O.’s and men were killed, and twenty 
wounded. Now in command of this unit Pye Smith who did so 
well on the Somme—again in the words of the official history 
—‘set a magnificent example; continually leading his bearers 
into the front line to rescue the wounded, who were lying under 
heavy shell-fire, he worked with the greatest heroism for sixty 
hours.” 

One of the Brigadiers wrote to me, “Your arrangements have 
been admirable, and the numbers show how busy your aid posts 
were, and how well things were managed.” I would like to say 
how much of my success was due to my Ambulance Commanders. 
I was particularly lucky. The gallant Pye Smith has already been 
referred to, but he was equalled by Lieut.-Colonel Hammerton, 
who was one of the most able and loyal colleagues ever a man 
had. A born soldier, he threw himself whole-heartedly into 
his work, and was adored by his officers and men. His energy 
was boundless. A Field Ambulance has only about 200 men, 
but out of these he was able to find a man for any kind or sort 
of job. He actually formed a bugle band, which was an immense 
success on the march and in billets. I must mention the work 
of Corporal Menley, an old member of the St. John Brigade. 
He was at the Advanced Dressing Station at Zellebeke Bund 
when the officer and all the men were killed. He took command 
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and reorganised the work of the station with an improvised staff, 
so that there was no break in the continuity of evacuating the 
wounded. 

The Battle of Messines was the most complete and overwhelming 
success yet obtained in trench warfare, but although the enemy 
had been driven from the Messines Ridge he still held commanding 
positions, such as the Pilchem Ridge, from which he overlooked 
the British trenches. 

Future operations were planned to thrust the Germans from 
these vantage points. 

This carefully planned offensive was to develop into the third 
Battle of Ypres, and must be given another chapter. 
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THE BATTLE IN THE MUD 


The ground over which the troops fought became in many places 
“a succession of vast, muddy pools. The valleys of the choked and 
overflowing streams were speedily transformed into long stretches 
of bog, impassable except by a few well-defined tracks which became 
marks for the enemy’s artillery.” 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches, p. 116. 


THE THIRD Battle of Ypres commenced on July 31st, 1917. 

At first we were employed in assisting attacking Divisions 
in various ways and did not become actively engaged in the line 
itself until September, when we embarked on the toughest 
job which had yet been set to our hardy North Country 
miners. 

Behind the lines things were far from pleasant, as enemy 
aeroplanes were very active, especially when there was any moon. 
I always used to say I would hate moonlight in future. The 
bombers came over almost nightly, and did a great deal of damage 
both to the civil population and ourselves. 

During August fighting went on steadily, but, notwithstanding 
the heroism of British and Canadians, but little progress was 
made. 

We were up against the German Fourth Army, commanded by 
General von Armin, who was the inventor of the “pill-box” 
system. 

The pill-boxes and the sea of mud which had to be traversed 
to reach them, were too much for us. 

In early September we started to get busy making arrange- 
ments for my Division’s share—which was destined to be far 
from inconsiderable—in the Great Battle of the Ridges. 

During a reconnaissance of the front line which we were about 
to take over, my staff officer, Gill, and one of my Ambulance 
Commanders got in the way of a shell. They were both blown 
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into ashell-hole by the concussion. Gill escaped with a bad shaking, 
but poor Gibson was mortally wounded. He was a very fine 
type of officer, utterly regardless of personal danger, and much 
beloved by all who knew him. 

The reconnaissance work was most ‘‘unhealthy” at this period, 
as Lord Robert Manners, who was one of our most gallant and 
efficient Battalion Commanders, was killed a few days later on 
Torr Top within a few yards of the place where my ambulance 
officer was hit. 

There was certainly no lack of morale in the Germans at this 
period. We captured fourteen on September 17th, and as they 
were being brought in, one of them produced a bomb, threw 
it at our men, and then made off across No Man’s Land. He 
was shot down before he got very far, but it was a plucky thing 
to do, as it meant certain death. 

I saw the remainder of his batch. They were a scrubby, dirty 
crowd, but notwithstanding the treacherous action of their comrade, 
our men were laughing and joking with them and giving them 
cigarettes. 

The British Tommy was—and is—the most generous of enemies. 
He tried his best to kill Germans, but the moment they were his 
prisoners he proceeded to make pets of them. 

In the Dressing Stations our orderlies would leave British 
lightly wounded to wait whilst they attended to severely wounded 
Germans. 

The trench tramways, to which I have previously referred, 
were a great feature in our preparations for this battle. But 
the German guns upset our well-laid plans. The line was only 
useful during the first few hours. It was smashed by shell-fire 
at 9 a.m., and the damage was so extensive that it could not be 
repaired for twenty-four hours. Wheeled stretchers were used 
to. replace it until light ambulance cars could be pushed 
forward. 

The tramways were augmented for the occasion by light railways. 
One of these new lines ran from my chief Advanced Dressing 
Station at Woodcote House to the Casualty Clearing Stations 
at Remy siding. Trains consisted of four to eight trucks and 
were planned to run at hourly intervals. Each truck carried twenty 
lightly wounded cases. 

The timings of the so-called hourly service were even worse 
than those of the Southern Railway, so that the line was not nearly 
so useful as we expected. As a matter of fact it only carried about 
300 cases out of nearly 2,000. 
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The enemy got the range of the track and knocked the line 
out of action altogether on September 26th. 

This light railway was the first of its kind in the War, and 
Colonel Berkeley Black, Sir Arthur Sloggett’s Staff Officer, came 
all the way from G.H.Q. to see it. 

The task which lay before the Division on September 2oth 
was a heavy one. We had to capture an objective lying north 
and south of the Ypres-Menin Road. On the south our objective 
could only be reached by descending a slope and crossing flooded 
areas which offered desperate obstacles. One battalion, the r1th 
Northumberland Fusiliers, had to cross a stream running between 
artificial sheets of water known as the Dumbarton Lakes. In 
doing so the gallant Fusiliers sustained heavy casualties, and 
all their Company Commanders were either killed or wounded. 
Despite all difficulties and the loss of their leaders, the brave 
North countrymen got across the stream and reached their 
objective within a few minutes of the scheduled time. 

On the north of the Menin Road the enemy held a line of 
“‘pill-boxes” and dugouts dominated by a concrete tower which 
offered stout resistance. The battle opened in glorious weather 
on the zoth, but rain started again on the 21st and fighting went 
on for the next three days in wet and mud. Our progress, how- 
ever, was steady, and showed that we had at last discovered a 
way of dealing with the “‘pill-box” system and deadly nests of 
machine guns in the woods. : 

The fighting from September 2oth to 24th was perhaps the 
most arduous work yet undertaken by the Division. But 
our troops achieved all that was asked of them, and their 
success marked the Division’s fifth consecutive victory over the 
Germans. 

The medical arrangements for a pitched battle of this kind 
were unusually elaborate, as we had to clear from Regimental 
Aid Posts which, owing to the absence of cover, could not be moved 
forward as the attacking troops advanced. 

An important feature was the establishment of advanced dumps 
of stretchers and blankets, one at Jackdaw Crater on the left, 
and another at Torr Top on the right. This was necessary, as 
stretchers brought down with wounded could not, of course, 
be got back to the Aid Posts. 

During the fighting I had my battle headquarters at the 
principal Advanced Dressing Station at Woodcote House, 
a ruined farm which had been rendered more or less splinter- 
proof. 
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The work of the bearers from the front line was so good that 
the Dressing Station became choked with wounded at one time, 
but fortunately I was on the spot and able to gather together 
a fleet of twenty ambulances, which saved the situation. 

I mention this incident as it was considered sufficiently important 
to be recorded by the official historian, and because it brings 
out the fact that the Medical Staff Officer had not only to make 
arrangements for a battle, but be on the spot himself as far forward 
as possible during its progress, so as to be in a position to deal 
with emergencies as they arose. 

The rate at which the battlefield was cleared of wounded in 
these operations was so remarkable that the Official Medical 
History comments on it as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the difficulties in bringing the wounded back 
to the dressing station, the general organisation led to so rapid 
an evacuation that in one or two instances the casualty clearing 
stations were overwhelmed and the work of keeping them clear 
by means of ambulance trains was much delayed.” 

When it is realised that barring the first day, the Division 
fought in more or less continuous rain, which converted the 
whole battlefield into a morass, this rapidity of work is practical 
testimony to the remarkable spirit and enthusiasm which animated 
the bearers. 

Two Regimental Medical Officers, Captains Blake and Russell, 
R.A.M.C., behaved with great heroism during the Battle in the 
Mud. They carried stretchers themselves through the intense 
barrage, and were a splendid example to their comrades. 

I have indicated that in theory it was no part of the duty of 
the R.A.M.C. personnel to clear the battlefield in front of the 
Regimental Aid Posts. During these operations the regimental 
bearers were quite unable to cope with the casualties, and the 
R.A.M.C. personnel had to go forward and clear the front line 
from an early stage in the operations. 

From the Battle of the Somme onward my Field Ambulances 
had developed the use of pack transport. A pack saddle was 
devised and used with selected mules. The hardy creatures 
constituted the bulk of our draught animals, as they were easier 
to feed and look after than horses or ponies. They were invaluable 
in this battle. Dressings, splints, blankets, rations, water, and 
medical comforts were brought up as far as the famous Shrapnel 
Corner and other places, on our limber waggons and then trans- 
ferred to the pack mules. 

The mules carried material right up to the most advanced 
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dressing stations and were invaluable. It would have been im- 
possible to get up supplies in any other way. 

An epic should be written some day about the Army mule in 
the Great War. He rendered suit and service of the highest 
order on all our battle fronts, but nowhere was he more valuable 
than in muddy Flanders. They stood the noise and turmoil of 
battlefields remarkably well, and usually trudged on steadily 
through mud and debris. They were not, however, likeable brutes, 
as their tempers were most uncertain. 

The transport personnel of Field Ambulances was provided 
by the A.S.C., or as it is now, the R.A.S.C. These men were, 
of course, under the command of the R.A.M.C. officers, and 
curiously enough the system worked admirably. They were, I 
think, specially selected stout-hearted fellows and loyal as steel 
to their medical commandants. They drove their limbers and 
ambulance waggons under fire with great gallantry, and it was 
my privilege to recommend a very considerable number for rewards 
for acts of personal bravery. 

For pack transport purposes they had to be reinforced by 
R.A.M.C, men, who took quite kindly to their new duties, but 
had not the same experience with animals, and often had difficulties 
in managing the brutes. In one of these pack trains one muddy 
morning a shell exploded near the track and some of the animals 
bolted. The orderly in charge gazed after the animals and made 
the queer comment: “The only thing I dislike about this b—— 
battle is them b—— f—— mules!” 

During the Battle of Menin Road, owing to the long and 
difficult carry plus the weather conditions, the R.A.M.C. 
had, almost for the first time in my Division, a carrying party 
of one hundred infantrymen. We sorted these men out at 
the Advanced Dressing Station and placed a temporary N.C.O. 
of R.A.M.C. in each stretcher squad. The presence of a 
trained bearer in each squad greatly increased the efficiency of 
this party. 

An innovation arranged for this battle was an Advanced Oper- 
ating Centre, which was established at Westoutre, about five or 
six miles behind the fire trenches. It was designed for operating 
as early as possible on serious cases, such as wounds of the head, 
chest and abdomen. This was the most forward position in which 
nurses were employed with our Army in Flanders. The centre 
did very good work throughout the operations. 4 

The difficulty of getting away wounded from the Dressing 
Stations may be realised from the fact that it took four hours 
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for the journey to the Casualty Clearing Station. This meant 
that a large fleet of cars was necessary. 

The number of walking wounded was 1,800, and I was provided 
with three lorries to deal with them. I raised five from my Division 
and borrowed trips from ten others. Thirty lorries instead of 
three should have been provided. 

The congestion on the roads, or rather tracks, made it remark- 
able that rapid evacuation was achieved. 

There was a constant stream in both directions of lorries with 
ammunition and supplies, horse-drawn ammunition waggons, 
guns of all sorts and sizes, mounted troops, tanks, infantry and 
German prisoners. 

On the evening of the battle I passed a company of infantry 
which looked like glow-worms in the dark—every man had a 
cigarette in his mouth. The flashes of the guns showed a fitful 
light over one’s path like lightning. 

The price paid for our success in this battle was very heavy. 
There were sixteen officers and about 600 men killed or missing; 
but an A.D.MS. in the field is only interested in the wounded. 
The number passed through my Dressing Station was more 
than 3,000, only half of which came from my own Division. 
This was a very serious total, but the strain on the R.A.M.C. is 
better realised if I point out that no less than 1,800 of the wounded 
reached the Dressing Stations in the first twelve hours. 

We were not content to merely clear the battlefields; we made 
an effort to make the surviving troops more comfortable by 
assisting in sending up supplies of dry socks which were much 
appreciated. 

A more spectacular non-medical service in this battle was 
the establishment of Tea Kitchens at points much in advance of 
the Dressing Stations. Hot tea was provided for all troops going 
up the line, and rum was also available when recommended by 
Regimental Medical Officers. Primus and other stoves were 
utilised, and no less than ten thousand “Trench” rations of 
tea, sugar, and rum were provided and disposed of. 

The positions necessarily chosen for these Tea Kitchens were 
more or less constantly under fire, and had to be frequently 
shifted. 

The Quartermaster-General’s branch was unable to obtain an 
officer to take charge of these institutions. Lieutenant Elliot, 
Quartermaster of one of my Field Ambulances, volunteered for 
the job, and carried it out with much spirit and efficiency. He 
was under fire and without rest for three days on end, and 
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was awarded the Military Cross as an immediate reward for his 
devotion. 

After the Battle of the Ridges, as the first phase of this pro- 
longed struggle was named, we handed over to my old Division, 
the 33rd, and went back into reserve for three days. Our successors 
got badly knocked about. They lost about 1,600 men before 
they started to fight; so back we went into the mud again to 
relieve them. This time we established a new Advanced Dressing 
Station in the Ecole de Bienfaisance on the Menin Road. We 
occupied the school cellars, which had to be shored up for the 
purpose. On this occasion we had to clear the battlefield of the 
wounded of our predecessors, who had been unable to cope 
with the situation. 

The activity of the German aeroplanes about this time I have 
already mentioned. The bombs which they dropped on us nightly 
were huge things. One fell in our camp and created a crater big 
enough to bury a whole hut. 

Never was the old battle aphorism that it took a ton of lead 
to kill a man better exemplified than during the Great War. 
I think, however, that in modern warfare it took ten tons of 
various metals to kill one soldier in the salient. This was a 
striking example: A huge bomb, costing, I suppose, hundreds of 
pounds, was dropped in a thickly populated camp. It made a 
huge hole in the ground and slightly wounded one man—that 
was all! 

During these days a new system of training reinforcements 
was introduced in what were called at first Reinforcement Camps, 
and later on Divisional Wings. In these camps new arrivals 
from England were brought at once close up to the Front. It 
was a great improvement, as the fresh troops were licked into 
shape under the supervision of the officers under whom they 
were destined to fight. 

During the battle our Division fought alongside the 19th 
Division, which was so fortunate as to get George Hawes from 
our Division as its A.Q.M.G. George Hawes was a Royal 
Fusilier, and one of—if not quite—the most popular men in 
our Division. 

The roth was commanded by “Tom” Bridges, who was the 
hero of the well-known incident near St. Quentin in the retreat 
from Mons. He was a cavalry officer and arrived in a village where 
he found a large body of infantry, sullen, dispirited, disorganised 
and ready to surrender. Bridges rallied them, and going to a 
toy-shop, bought some tin whistles and children’s drums. From 
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these he improvised a ‘‘band”, and, marching at their head, he 
led the troops out of the village a few hours before it fell into 
German hands. The gallant General was so severely wounded, 
on September 2oth, that he lost his leg. The following day he 
published a special valedictory Order of the Day, which seems 
worth saving from the limbo of my Diary, as it has a Napoleonic 
flavour rare in the official literature of the Great War. 


““Soldiers of the 19th Division. 


“faving been your comrade and leader in many a hard-fought 
fight during the past twenty months on the blood-stained fields 
of France and Flanders, I must now lay down my task. There 
will remain for me, wherever fortune leads in days to come, the 
splendid memory of great deeds well done, of gallant soldiers 
who gladly laid down their lives for home and Empire and were 
ever ready to pay the greatest price for the cause of Freedom. 

“Your conduct during the Battle of the Ridges, during these 
last few days of high endeavour, has been worthy of your best 
traditions. With indomitable dash, you advanced under the cover 
of our splendid artillery against some of the strongest positions 
ever met with. And you captured them. You, soldiers of the 
greatest national army the world has ever gazed upon, have 
defeated the accumulated experience of a highly-disciplined, able 
and unscrupulous foe. Soldiers and comrades, I am proud of 
you, proud to have lived and served with you, proud to have 
fought and bled with you. 

“The end is at hand. Victory lies within our reach, but the 
final blow yet remains to be given. By the steady and continual 
application of those great martial qualities that you have ever 
shown, you will hasten the day of Peace and Victory. 

“In the name of God go forward, and prosper, advance and 
conquer, and let me hear in the future, as I have seen in the 
past, how the rgth Division of the British Army in France ever 
upholds and embellishes the crown of victory and renown that 
its great deeds have justly earned during the past two stirring 
years of the greatest war of history.” 

Hawes was replaced in our Division by another striking per- 
sonality, Captain Gerald Vernon Breffitt, of the King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry. Affectionately nicknamed ‘‘John” Breffitt, this 
officer was destined to remain with the Division until long after 
my own departure. He had already gained the Military Cross 
in his regiment and was a very popular and efficient officer. He 
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came to us from an Army Headquarters, which explains the 
references to chateaux later on. Like myself, he did not see the 
end of trouble at the Armistice, as he was on General Macreedy’s 
staff during the whole of the Irish troubles. His services in Ireland 
were rewarded with a brevet majority, and he is now holding 
the important post of Commandant of the Gold Coast Rifles, 
with the temporary rank of full Colonel. 

The mantle of editor of The Dump, which had been worn so 
worthily by George Hawes, fell on the equally capable shoulders 
of John Breffitt. 

The next phase in our work has been described as the Battle 
of Polygon Wood, which consisted in resisting a series of very 
heavy counter-attacks by the Germans. 

On October 1st our 69th Brigade, under the command of 
Brigadier-General T. S. Lambert, beat back no less than two 
German Divisions. 

After a brilliant career with us, Lambert got a Division of 
his own and did splendid work right up to the Armistice. He 
was a striking case of a man with indifferent health being able 
to stand the rigours of campaigning. His health often caused 
me a great deal of anxiety, but Lambert had great strength of 
character, and often kept going through sheer force of will- 
power. 

I am a strong believer in the influence of mind on matter, 
and this brave soldier was a case in point. 

Alas! after escaping German shells for four and a half years, 
he was to fall to the bullet of a Sinn Fein gunman. 

During the Anglo-Irish “war”, now euphemistically referred 
to in Ireland as “the bad times”, he was in command of the 
troops at Athlone. He was shot in a motor car, sitting beside 
his wife, on his way home from a tennis party. It was a deplor- 
able ending to a fine military career. 

On October 4th the Division had a great slice of luck. We 
were ordered to attack, and it so happened that the Germans 
were attacking us about the same time. Fortunately our zero 
hour was just five minutes ahead of the Germans. The enemy 
consequently got caught in our barrage and of course lost 
heavily. The result was that we went through like butter to 
our objectives. 

Let it not be thought that these spectacular and conspicuous 
successes were wholly due to the skill of the General Staff, com- 
bined with fine leadership and stout troops. These would have 
been of little avail without arrangements for supplies of food, 
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water and ammunition in the trenches, and the care and comfort 
and transport of the troops in camps, in billets, and on the march. 
These services were provided by the ‘“Q” Staff, and surely no 
Division was ever better served than ours. That splendid soldier 
and sportsman, Lt.-Colonel H. B. de V. Wilkinson, has already 
been referred to. He was the best Quartermaster-General since 
Moses. Just before the Battle of Messines, when he had completed 
all the elaborate arrangements of his branch, he unfortunately 
broke down in health and went home. He was succeeded by 
Lt.-Colonel E. F. Falkner, D.S.O., who remained with the Division 
till it was demobilised. 

Falkner was a man of boundless energy and wide vision. He 
brought to the business side of war an exceptional degree of 
acumen and marvellous attention to detail. Gifted with a suavity 
of manner and guileless appearance, he was known throughout 
the Armies as ‘“‘Flossie” Falkner. The iron hand was, however, 
beneath the kid glove, and woe betide the Battalion Commander 
who failed in his interior economy, whatever might be his prowess 
in battle. 

In all wars, and especially in a long drawn out conflict, personal 
bravery in battle had to be supplemented by attention to all 
sorts of administrative details in the often prolonged intervals 
between active operations. Falkner believed firmly in the dictum 
of Lord Wolseley, ‘“‘If we do not take care of the health of our 
men, we shall never be able to bring them ‘smiling to the post’, 
and unless they go into battle laughing with health and the good 
spirits which follow on good digestion, we must not expect great 
things from them.” 

He was ably backed up by our well-beloved Divisional 
Commander, who was fully convinced that not a little of the 
fighting efficiency of the Division was due to the foresight of 
“Flossie. 

In the almost equally important Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment my good friend Lt.-Colonel A. F. Randolph, who had been 
D.A.A.G. since the formation of the Division in 1914, was succeeded 
by Major H. C. Owen, a retired officer of the Middlesex Regiment. 
Owen was a Resident Magistrate in Ireland, but had given up 
his job to see active service. Universally known as ‘‘Bunny”’, 
he was the life and soul of our Mess. He used to affirm that there 
would always be a room in his Irish home labelled 23rd Division, 
which would always be at the disposal of his old Mess-mates. 
Unfortunately the Sinn Feiners put an end to his hospitable 
project. Very few would have been willing to stay with even 
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“Bunny” during the immediate post-War years. Donegal was 
nearly as “unhealthy” as Dickebush. Happily he got through 
the troubled times unscathed, and is now safely settled in this 
country and appropriately employed as a welfare officer on the 
Kentish coalfields. 

I must also refer to our splendid C.R.E., Lt.-Colonel Rooke, 
who joined us in 1917. I used to say of his predecessor, “Tell 
me what you want and I will give you every reason why you 
cannot have it.” Now it will be gathered that during the War 
an A.D.M.S. was constantly building or reconstructing Aid 
Posts and Dressing Stations. We did most of the work. ourselves, 
but it was very difficult to get on without R.E. co-operation. 
Rooke was always helpful and the best of good fellows, but such 
atalker! The joke about him was that if a thing was worth saying, 
it was worth saying half a dozen times at least! 

By mid-October the condition of the forward area was truly 
awful.$ It was a sea of mud, and this “sea” was constantly being 
churned up by shells. In the line there were a few dugouts or 
captured “‘pill-boxes”, which provided scanty shelter. In the 
words of the official history, ‘‘the ground was in a terrible condition. 
Rain and incessant shelling had produced a quagmire through 
which it was already difficult to drag one’s way; Polygon Wood 
and Nonneboschen were rapidly becoming impassable. The 
approach to the line was made along almost obliterated tracks 
which led through a wilderness of shell-holes, surrounded by all 
the hideous wreckage of war, and filled with slimy water, which 
failed to hide the dead bodies of men and mules, which it had 
not been possible to clear from the field of battle. Men would 
occasionally sink so deep and fast in the mud that it would take 
close on an hour for two of their comrades to drag them out; 
laden mules would sometimes be drowned. 

“ Casualties in severe numbers were continually sustained from 
the start, and the evacuation of the wounded was a matter of the 
greatest difficulty; scarcely less difficult was the supply of rations 
and stores to the troops in the line. 

“Farther north the British still struggled through the mud 
in a renewal of the offensive, but on the Xth Corps front action 
was confined to artillery co-operation to simulate attack. . 

“The enemy’s bombardment, both by artillery and aircraft, 
was incessant, gas and incendiary shells raining on the infantry 
and battery positions. Nor were the back areas immune. On 
October 15th two bombs dropped on the camp of the 191st 
Company of the Divisional Train and destroyed twenty horses. 
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The men were in camps consisting of a few tents and shelters 
planted down in sodden fields pock-marked with shell-holes. 
There were no cook-houses nor any sort of convenience. 

An officers’ ‘‘Mess” consisted of a bell tent with a few old 
ammunition boxes. Divisional headquarters were located in 
some battered huts, which had been strafed more than once, 
dumped down in what might have been a ploughed field in which 
horses had been regularly exercised! 

Not far behind it was a Long Lizzie, which was nearly as 
troublesome to us as it was to the Germans. It was a twelve- 
inch Naval gun brought up on the railway. When it went off 
the lights went out and the camp rocked. Once the lights were 
out for the night the gun didn’t bother us, as by this time we 
were thoroughly accustomed to noise of every kind and sort. 

Our water supply at this period was particularly bad, even 
for the salient. It had the smell and colour of weak urine. Indeed, 
it was little more than dilute sewage, but thanks to the addition 
of chlorine, it did us no harm. 

Bleaching powder, known so long as a household disinfectant 
under the name of “chloride of lime”, played no inconsiderable 
part in preserving the health of the troops in every zone of active 
operations. It deserves a niche in the gallery of the numerous 
agents which played a part in winning the War. 

On October 17th I saw a sight I had been looking for during 
the previous two and+a half years. I saw an enemy aeroplane 
shot down. He was attacked by two of our planes. At a great 
height there was a flash and the German fell. Apparently his 
petrol tank had been fired. He righted himself and tried to rise 
again, but was again attacked and one of his wings smashed. He 
fell to earth circling round and round like a bird with a broken 
wing. One of the occupants fell out on the way down and the 
other crashed with the machine. The incident appeared to be 
happening a couple of hundred yards away, but turned out to 
be nearer two miles distant. 

When I arrived the accident might have happened near a town 
at home instead of in a vast armed camp just behind the line. 
There was a crowd of several thousand men round the smashed 
machine, which was being guarded by military police. Most of 
the men were Colonials, and, notwithstanding the police, they 
were picking up fragments of the machine as souvenirs. It was 
a grim spectacle. 

Dogs were very plentiful with the Armies in France. We 
had a collie called Prince who came out with the 7oth Field 
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Ambulance, and accompanied it during all its wanderings. Poor 
chap, he was killed on the Menin Road during the Battle in the 
Mud. Every lorry had its dog, and it was not uncommon to see a 
despatch rider dashing along on his motor cycle with a dog buttoned 
up inside his waterproof. 

“John” Breffitt had a little dog and her daughter. Both 
were great pets at Divisional Headquarters. When we were in 
the salient, under the title The Musings of Mary, 1 tried to 
write the elder dog’s history, and the screed, which made 
ne the lifelong friend of her master, may be worth reproducing 

ere. 

“T have no clear recollection of where I was born. My mother 
was a fine, big Irish terrier, who came to France with a strapping 
corporal of the Irish Guards. My father was, I am afraid, a gay 
dog, and I gather from my poor mamma that he wore various 
disguises. At one time he came to see her disguised as an Ayr- 
shire, at another as a mastiff, and more recently as a bulldog. 
She liked him in all his impersonations, as his heart was so gay. 
My mother left me one day in a bombarded town, in what I believe 
they called the Somme. I don’t know what happened to her, 
but I heard a noise and saw what looked like one of her ears 
quite close to me. 

“I was picked up by a lad in a Scotch Regiment, who fed me 
largely on porridge and tea, both of which I dislike. I left him 
in disgust and was so fortunate as to be.picked up by my big, 
beautiful master. My master is divine. I love him more than the 
best bone I have ever had. He smells good. Nicer almost than 
a Travelling Kitchen. He took me in a nice carriage to a beautiful 
room and showed me with pride to his friends. I found that I 
had gone up in the world. Everyone wore beautiful clothes with 
any number of pretty bits of ribbon sewn on them, and they were 
all called ‘General’ or ‘Colonel’. 

“Tt was a change after living in a community where everyone 
was called either ‘George’ or ‘Sandy’. I lived in this abode of 
bliss for a long time, and then my master took me on a long 
journey. We travelled in a beautiful motor car and I slept most 
of the time. We arrived at a fine chdteau, and my master was 
again in clover, as the whole of the cooks in the world made nice 
food for him. We were very happy and I had a love affair. My 
love was, however, like my father, changeable in appearance and 
fickle in faith. He left me a gage of our love in a little daughter, 
whom my master promptly christened Tango. He loves her very 
much, but I think she is a tiresome kid. We spent a long time 
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together amongst the Generals and Colonels, and at last one 
day my master told me he was going to something which he 
called a ‘vision’. We entered the beautiful motor car for the last 
time. I found myself in a little village amongst a lot of mere 
Captains and Majors. There was only one General, and I saw 
him very seldom. This was bad enough, but worse was to come. 
We went to what was called a camp. Here we lived in a sort 
of tent hut which was very damp, and a lot of tiresome people 
came and dropped what they called bombs. After a time we 
went to another village, but only for a few days. My master 
is now lying in what he calls a dugout, a horrid damp little hole 
in the ground. What he did the other night I don’t know, but 
we all woke up covered with black mess. I never felt so dirty 
in my life, and I showed my disapproval by biting Tango. I 
could not bite my dear master. He is too thin. I love him very 
much, but I feel he does not love me or he would not have brought 
me from my luxurious chateau to live in a dugout. If I was a 
man dog I would leave him in disgust, but we woman dogs are 
faithful even unto the dugout.” 

My Division came out of the line in the Ypres salient for the 
last time on October 21st. During only eleven days in action 
we had lost just on thirty R.A.M.C. wounded and nine killed, 
out of a total of 1,230 casualties. 

The eyes of the world were just then fixed on the fighting 
in Flanders. The capture of Gheluvelt, and its loss later on, 
was vivid news to those who, in September, had fought their 
way to the outskirts of the village. ‘“But the grim struggle that 
continued for the possession of the Paschendaele Ridge, and the 
mud and blood and slaughter of Houlthoulst Forest, have no 
place” in my experience. 

On October 28th we received orders to be in readiness to 
move by rail forthwith to an unknown destination. Three days 
later the Commander-in-Chief inspected the infantry brigades 
and my field ambulances at Leulinghem. At the close of the inspec- 
tion the Commander-in-Chief addressed General Babington and 
his senior officers: 

“Knowing all that they had been through in the past 
few weeks, he had expected to find a shaken and disorganised 
Division. But the appearance and discipline of the troops he 
had inspected would do credit to a fresh Division, He congratu- 
lated them, and thanked them for the good work they had done 
in France and in the recent heavy fighting in front of Ypres. In 
bidding good-bye to the 23rd Division, he was parting with one 
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oi his best Divisions. He was sure that, no matter what lay before 
them in Italy, they would uphold the good name of their Division 
and the great traditions of the British Army.” 

The news was received with the greatest enthusiasm. “Italy 
was new ground for British Divisions; the name of the 
pais and the nature of the venture alike made a strong appeal 
to all.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


SUNSHINE, SNOW—AND A FEW SHELLS 


It’s a long way to Vicenza, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long way to Vicenza, 
Likewise to San Remo. 
Farewell, Vlamertinghe, 
Good-bye, Dickebusch! 
It’s a long, long way to Vicenza, 
But we'll get there with a push. 


“Tipperary” on the Italian Front. 


Tue IvaLian theatre of war had been the subject of some 
remarkable Press articles by Lord Northcliffe. He had described 
a Front very different to the flat plains of Flanders, consisting 
of snowclad mountains, great crags, and yawning precipices. 

In France the chief dangers were the German shells; on the 
Carso the chief enemy of the fighting man was the thirst. On 
the Cadore Front it was the frost. 

One had heard of trenches and emplacements for great guns 
at a height of 10,000 feet and semi-tropical conditions in the 
thirsty desert of the Carso. We had tried to picture men as the 
King of Italy had himself described them, “‘fighting through 
the storms of winter in deep snow, so close to the Austrians 
that at some points the men could see their enemies’ eyes through 
the observation holes.” 

These newspaper glimpses of the far-off battle front fired our 
imaginations, and we were eager to see fighting under such strange 
conditions. 

The news that came to us was bad. At Caporetto, in a thick 
fog, the Second Italian Army had broken and fled, leaving a gap 
through which the Austrian hosts were pouring into Italy. A 
few regiments, in accordance with a previously formed plan, 
had mutinied and deliberately surretidered. 
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This was “‘Caporetto” in the narrower and more strictly accurate 
sense, for it was only in that geographical zone that such betrayal 
occurred ; but, unfortunately, Caporetto was the key to the whole 
strategic position. The phenomenon of voluntary surrender had 
‘been so common in the Austrian Army throughout the War, 
beginning with the early battles round Lemberg, that an elaborate 
system, based on trustworthy machine gunners, had been devised 
to meet it; but it was so exceptional in the Italian Army that it 
took the authorities, who might have prevented it, by surprise, 
and struck them with something akin to panic. The retreating 
Italians gradually became infected with the sense that all was 
lost. They gave way to the war-weariness which had so long 
been at strife with their valour and patriotism, flung away their 
rifles wholesale, and passed round the word “Andiamo a casa” 
(We’re going home). 

The retreat had become a rout, and British and French armies 
were being hurried to Italy to support the Italians and encourage 
them to make a stand. 

The move of a whole Army Corps by rail was unheard of in 
the history of the British Army, so that the arrangements for a 
train journey of over a thousand miles was the cause of much 
anxiety to all concerned. Indeed, the collecting of rolling-stock 
for the transport of the troops to Italy has been well described 
as a stupendous undertaking, as no less than fifty-nine trains 
were required for the 23rd Division alone. 

The journey was to occupy five days at least, so that careful 
medical arrangements had to be made for possible cases of accident 
or illness, Where possible a Medical Officer was placed on each 
train, but there were not sufficient doctors to go round, so I 
had to place a R.A.M.C. non-commissioned officer in medical 
charge of some of the trains. He was furnished with sufficient 
medical and other equipments and carefully instructed how to deal 
with emergencies. : 

Sanitary squads were provided for each train, and detailed 
orders issued to ensure proper attention to conservancy at halts, 
cleansing of carriages, and disposal of refuse. ft 

It took our trains about twenty-four hours to get to the vicinity 
of Paris, So far the landscape was familiar enough, but the second 
day took us through the lovely Rhéne Valley. Picture the feelings 
of men transferred from the dreary desolation of the Flanders 
front to the beauteous scenery of the Midi. The terraced vine- 
yards and glorious, tree-clad slopes, in all the bravery of their 
autumn tints, gladdened the eyes of men accustomed to the 
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battered ruins of Ypres, the slag-heaps of the Souchez, or at best 
the unlovely villages of Northern France. 

On the morning of the fourth day we reached Cannes. We 
journeyed a whole day with the sunlit shores of the Mediterranean 
on the one hand and the verdant hills smiling with orange trees 
and flowers, on the other. 

Nor, indeed, were our war-worn warriors cheered and inspired 
by the scenery alone. The War had been brought very close to 
the gay cities and lovely villas of the Céte d’Azur by the terrible 
news from the Italian front. The result was that the scenes which 
had occurred when the British Expeditionary Force had landed 
in 1914, were re-enacted three years later from St. Raphael to 
San Remo. Cheering crowds assembled at every station, and 
indeed all along the route. The British Army was hailed once 
more as the saviours of France, and fruit, flowers, cigarettes 
and picture postcards were showered on us at every halt. 

On crossing the Frontier, our reception by the Italian civilians 
was especially cordial, and a public reception was organised for 
us at Genoa railway station. 

We detrained at the little town of Macaria, and the Sindaco, 
as the Mayor of an Italian town is called, met us at the station 
and presented an address of welcome. 

I was billeted in the country house of a Milan surgeon, and 
most hospitably received by his family. The beautifully clean 
sheets and comfortable bed were a pleasant change after the 
make-shifts of the salient and the hard cushions of a Paris-Orleans 
railway carriage. 

Our horses came with us, but no other form of transport was 
available. 

The day after arrival we rode over to Mantua, a delightful 
old town, the birthplace of Virgil and immortalised by Shakespeare. 

We found food scarce but wine plentiful, and everything much 
cheaper than in France. Everywhere we were most charmingly 
received by the Italian residents. 

The spirit which prevailed can be gleaned from the following 
address, which is but typical of many which appeared in the 
towns of Italy: 


“Soldiers of France and of England!— 


“To you who pass through our country to the Front, where 
the safety of Italy and the freedom of the world is being fought 
out, the citizens of Mantova, with steadfast spirit, send their 
warmest greetings. You are a guarantee to us of the victory which 
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shall revenge on the barbaric invader both our dead and your own. 
And when the Armies of France and of England, proud of having 
fought with the Army of Italy, return to us full of the glory of 
having hurled back beyond the Alps the arrogant Hun—and may 
that day soon come—then the people of Mantova will welcome 
you once more with gratitude and fraternal joy to march forward 
to the glorious destiny which is in store for our common father- 
lands. Long live the Entente! Long live the sacred union of 
civilised nations!” 


At Macaria we came at once into contact with the British 
Red Cross ambulance cars, which had been sent to Italy in 1915 
to aid the Italian Red Cross, long before any British troops arrived 
in the country. Latterly the cars had been working for the British 
gunners attached to the Italian Army. 

The British Artillery consisted of two groups of four batteries 
of heavy guns which had reached the Italian Front in April, 
1917. 

The drivers of the Red Cross cars were a mixed bag of both 
paid and voluntary workers. They had been granted the rank 
of second lieutenant in the Italian Army, and rendered yeoman 
service to my Division in the early days, as the whole of my own 
ambulance cars, which had proceeded by road, were detained at 
the Frontier. 

About this time the command of one of my Field Ambulances 
became vacant, and I offered it to Capt. Macintyre. This gentle- 
man was, and still is, the head of a sanatorium near Liverpool. 
He was one of my bravest and most efficient officers. I cannot 
do better than quote the words of the Official Gazette when he 
won his Military Cross on the Somme. 

“For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty when in com- 
mand of a bearer party. He led his men repeatedly through heavy 
hostile barrage until all the wounded had been carried into safety. 
He was fearless in the place of danger, and by his coolness and 
courage he showed a splendid example to his men.” 

His gallantry had been equally conspicuous at “‘Wipers” and 
in “the Battles in the Mud”. The most modest of men, he 
preferred to remain as second-in-command to his well-beloved 
chief, Hammerton—striking testimony to the devotion which this 
able commander inspired. 

Food, as I have indicated, was scarce, and at first we had to be 
content with bully beef and biscuits and a few eggs. 

On our arrival we found that the British High Command feared 
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that the retreating Italian Army would not stand on the Asiago- 
Piave Line, but fall back to the Line of the Mincio. 

I was ordered to Corps Headquarters for temporary duty, and 
instructed to make medical arrangements. Accordingly, my first 
job was to find 700 beds in Mantua. With the aid of two Italian 
officers who spoke English, I succeeded in doing so, but on report- 
ing to my new chief I was told the same accommodation would 
be required in more forward positions at St. Bonifacio and 
Montagnana. 

The good news now arrived that the Italians, feeling that 
their Allies were now behind them, had made a stand at the 
Piave. But their shattered armies sadly needed reinforcement, 
so the British and French Corps were ordered to march to their 
aid across the Venetian plain. 

Both the French and British troops had been provided with 
new kits, and every effort was made to impress the populace 
by the smartness of French and British men, horses and vehicles. 
Every button and cap badge glittered, and every scrap of metal 
in harness and accoutrements and on British vehicles, was polished 
as they had never been polished before. The turn-out of the 
troops was magnificent, and as I watched my Division march 
through the beflagged streets and cheering crowds of the old-world 
city of Mantua, I felt that the sight was worth coming to Italy 
to see. Men, horses and guns looked superb, and the Sindaco 
told me they were “‘lovely soldiers”. Passing along the street, 
I received an ovation myself, and a beautiful young Italian woman 
sprang from the crowd, clasped me to her breast, and showered 
kisses upon me! 

Alas! I did not at that time know a word of Italian and she 
did not speak either English or French, so that what might have 
been a romance was nipped in the bud! 

At Mantua I had a billet in a beautiful villa which was full 
of pictures, statues and works of art. It was more like a museum 
than a house. My faithful servant, who rejoiced in the name of 
Baulsom, which was rather appropriate for a doctor’s hench-man, 
was far better housed than I had ever been in Flanders. 

The sunshine was glorious after the gloom of Northern France, 
but it was cold out of the sun. Fuel was scarce, and the only 
place where I saw a fire in Mantua was at the British Red Cross 
Headquarters, where I was hospitably entertained to dinner by 
Lord Monson, the Red Cross Commissioner in Italy, with Sir 
Courthauld Thomson, who was Red Cross Commissioner in the 
Mediterranean, as my fellow guest. 
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I had an opportunity of returning Lord Monson’s hospitality 
as soon as we got into the line. 

I was glad to finish my temporary job at Corps Headquarters 
and rejoin my Division on this wonderful march. They had 
Just received the following message from Lord Cavan, con- 
gratulating all ranks on their fine march discipline, the smartness 
of their transport and the fine spirit of the men: 

“The Corps Commander, having seen all arms of your Division 
at different points of its historical march, congratulates you and 
all ranks over— 


(1) The good march discipline maintained throughout. 
(2) The smartness of the transport. 
(3) The fine spirit of the men in spite of fatigue.” 


This march might well be described as unique, as we were 
passing through the remnants of a defeated and retreating Italian 
Army. No small portion of the task of our French comrades 
and ourselves was to restore the morale of the Italian soldiers, 
who were marching backwards along the same roads by which 
we moved forwards. A way had constantly to be cleared for 
the dashing, dare-devil Diables bleus and the smiling, singing 
Britishers through the weary, disheartened Italians. 

The retreating army had no supply organisation, and on one 
occasion I saw a horse which had died on the road being set on 
by hungry infantry, who proceeded to cut off and carry away 
every scrap of cookable meat. It was a sad sight, and I prayed 
that I should never experience the horrors of a retreat; but Fate 
held in “the hollow of her hand” almost the worst that could 
happen to British soldiers in this direction. 

We went straight into the line in relief of an Italian Division. 

Our new Front was a very novel experience after the battle- 
fields of France and Flanders, as it ran along the river front. 
No Man’s Land was the River Piave, which flowed along in several 
channels, mostly swift currents. 

The Austrians were on the opposite bank and at a distance 
of one to two thousand yards, which was a bit of a change after 
being within fifty to a hundred yards of the Germans in the salient. 

When I first visited the Front Line no shelling was going 
on, and I actually motored along a road which ran along the 
river bank just behind the Front. 

Our position included part of the Montello height, which 
was the critical part of the Piave Line, as it formed, so to speak, 
a hinge between the northern front facing the hills and the river 
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front covering Venice. It was regarded as impregnable if reso- 
lutely held. 

We took over on December 2nd, so that we were the first 
British Division to go into action in Italy. There were trenches 
and extensive wire defences, but the men actually occupied 
comfortable billets. Company and battalion headquarters were 
situated in intact houses where drawers torn open and floors 
littered with women’s and children’s clothing, books and papers, 
gave sad evidence of the recent flight of their inhabitants. 

Wine formed part of the daily ration of the Italian soldier, 
so that the new-comers were surprised at taking over as “trench 
stores” barrels of quite passable vino rosso! 

The language difficulty was helped out by the number of 
Italian soldiers who had been to America. Most of the Italian 
officers spoke French and German, but few had a knowledge of 
English. With the men it was different. When French failed, 
an appeal to a group of soldiers, ““Do any of you men speak 
English?” was frequently answered by ‘‘Yeah, boss, I guess I 
can speak American.” 

Tt was amusing to note the change which came over the speaker 
when he dropped into the language of Broadway. The respectful 
deference of the Italian private was replaced by the assured 
attitude of the son of the States. 

After acting quite efficiently as an interpreter, the Italian 
would often startle the officer with whom he had been conversing 
by accompanying his parting salute with some such phrase as 
“Waal, so long, cockie!” 

The Austrians were extraordinarily quiet when we first took 
over the Front. We felt very little bitterness against them, 
and our troops found it difficult to understand the strong Italian 
feeling against such an inactive enemy. 

The most striking thing after the continuous noise in Flanders 
was the stillness on the Montello. Our own artillery was som- 
nolent, and when active only fired small stuff, such as shrapnel 
and whizz-bangs. For long periods not a sound was heard; 
not even the song of a bird, for the Italians eat every ‘“‘fowl of 
the air” and strings of all sorts of poor little feathered creatures 
were regularly sold in the markets. 

Our Divisional headquarters was established in a small town 
called Montebelluna, which had been almost entirely evacuated. 

The whole Division was very close to the Front Line, and 
special efforts had to be made to keep the troops amused, as 
there was no civil population to entertain them. 
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Food and all other supplies were much more scarce than in 
France and Belgium, and there was a complete absence of the 
little shops which sprang into existence to supply the needs of 
the Tommies just behind the line. 

Football was a great help in keeping the men happy and healthy. 
The Commander-in-Chief in Italy gave a Football Cup for com- 
petition amongst the British units. It was won by my Division 
by a scratch team, which caused immense jubilation. We had a 
great dinner at our Mess to celebrate the “victory”. Football, 
and football dinners, are things not hitherto associated with 
service in the field. 

The enemy began to get restive soon after we took over, but 
this did not interfere with various activities in Montebelluna, 
which was as near the front line as an Advanced Dressing Station 
in France. We acquired the local theatre and our Divisional 
Troupe, called “The Dumps”, got very busy. A revue called | 
Remember Belgium was produced, followed by a pantomime called 
The Babes of Polygon Wood. A feature of the shows was a remark- 
ably good “girl”. “She” was a young sapper, who really made 
up astonishingly well. ‘She’ had very neat feet, ankles, legs 
and hands, and might readily be mistaken for a girl. “She” had 
a very nice taste in dress, ‘‘Her” frocks were really good, and 
were obtained, on visits to Padua and other large towns, from 
amused Italian dressmakers. “She” very greatly intrigued the 
French and Italian officers who were frequently our guests. 7 
“She” used to come round in front during the interval and | 
present our allied friends with flowers in the most charming and | 
graceful way. ‘‘She” couldn’t sing, but could speak in a quite | 
good falsetto. The ‘‘book” must have proved a severe test for 
our guests’ knowledge of our language: | 


‘I’m Monty from Montebelluna, the bounder from far Biadene, 
I’m a h—I of a fellow around the Montello, 

The road-hog of Road 17. 

I’m Prince of the River Piave, the pride of my bally platoon, 
And the girls of Padova all sigh and turn over 

For Monty of Montebellu—na.” 


They had their revenge at concerts which they gave to us, 
when the programmes were equally unintelligible to their British 
friends. 

Not the least interesting of the distractions at this period was 
a bobbery pack, organised by an artillery officer. As I have 
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previously indicated, there was no shortage of dogs, and the 
weird collection of canines and their masters thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves in pursuing often imaginary hares on the Montello, 
when convenient mists shielded the hill from Austrian observers. 
Our official historian says: ‘‘The numerous kills claimed by the 
master could unfortunately never be verified, as the field, pumped 
and perspiring, was never known to be in at the death.” 

It was curious the small amount of notice taken of occasional 
shelling. In addition to the theatre, a club canteen was started 
in Montebelluna for the men. It was nearly hit by a shell, but 
was merely shifted a short way in consequence. Bits of shell on 
one occasion rattled on the roof of my billet, but nobody was a 
bit perturbed. 

The accommodation for our improvised hospitals was very 
different in Italy to the barns and huts we had to make shift with 
in Flanders. I established my first institution of the kind in 
a palazzo at Trevignano, which dated back to the seventeenth 
century. The palace had actually an attempt at central heating 
of a sort. Much ingenuity had been displayed in conducting the 
smoke and heat of the fires over as large a space as possible, so 
as to heat the rooms and economise fuel. The owner had been 
a Knight of St. John, and had impaled his coat of arms over the 
Maltese cross. The Order was—and still is—strong and powerful 
in Italy. It was an exclusive body, and carried out important Red 
Cross functions, but refused to rub its aristocratic shoulders against 
the democratic Croce Rosso Italiana, so worked independently. 

One of the first new medical organisations which I got going 
in Italy was a Medical School. This institution was designed 
to instruct regimental officers, non-commissioned officers and the 
medical establishments of units in first aid, chiropody, military 
sanitation and the prevention of disease. The lecturers included 
officers of the divisional staff, as well as medical officers, and the 
syllabus covered a wide range. 

The school, which moved with the Division, had an excellent 
museum of sanitary appliances. It was conducted by Capt. 
T. L. Llewellyn, a temporary R.A.M.C. officer, who had a profound 
knowledge of the sanitary difficulties of troops in the field. He 
was gifted with something far more remarkable than mere knowl- 
edge, for he had the power of persuading commanding officers 
to carry out the methods he advised. Affectionately known 
throughout the Division as “‘George Health”, Llewellyn was 
largely responsible for the remarkable immunity from disease 
which our units enjoyed. 
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The school attracted a great deal of attention, and was visited 
by all sorts of bigwigs, British, French and Italian. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was particularly pleased with it, and said to 
my General: “You will find this will pay you, Babington.” The 
General replied: ‘‘I find that it pays me already, sir.” 

General Babington did take a very great interest in the 
institution, as, indeed, he did in everything likely to improve 
the health, comfort or fighting efficiency of his men. 

I worked out a scheme for an Inter-Allied School on the same 
lines, which would probably have materialised if I had remained 
in Italy. 

A great difficulty on the Italian front was always the question 
of transport. In my particular work I did not anticipate large 
numbers of wounded, but was concerned with the difficulty of 
getting away even small numbers, owing to the exceedingly difficult 
terrain we had to operate over. After the perfectly flat plains 
of Flanders it was a new experience to have to legislate for hills. 
We devised various methods of coping with the difficulty, the 
most novel of which were a wheeled stretcher drawn by mules, 
an adaptation of light country carts, and a hammock stretcher. 

At this period my Staff Officer, Gill, was appointed to the com- 
mand of a Field Ambulance. I appointed Wilfred Pearson to 
succeed him, and never regretted my choice. 

Pearson was a Harley Street specialist in children, and has 
since risen to the top of his branch of the profession. He was 
posted to a Base Hospital, but came up to the Front and elected 
to remain. He was a very efficient and gallant colleague, and it 
was my privilege to recommend him for both the D.S.O. and 
M.C. for conspicuous services in the field. 

Our Division was far from inactive on the quiet Montello. 
We started to entirely reconstruct the defences, and, owing to 
the difficulty of evacuating over the little mountain, it was decided 
to construct large dugouts in which wounded could be held during 
the day until they could be got back to the ambulance cars by 
wheeled stretchers and light country carts at night. Our men 
were soon once again digging like beavers. 

One Sunday I heard the following conversation between two 
men in consequence of this renewed activity: 

“George, do ye know yer Bible?” 

“Course I do, Bill.” 

“Well, George, ye know that in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth and all that in them is, but what do ye think he did on 
the seventh day?” 
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“Rested, of course, Bill.” 

“No damned fear, George. He sent for A Company of the 
gth South Staffords to dig up the whole b—— lot.” 

December 25th, 1917, was the first real Christmas Day I had seen 
for many years, and the whole Division gave itself up to holiday- 
making. All work was suspended, and most of my day was 
devoted to visiting the Christmas dinners of my various units. 
Turkeys were cheap and plentiful, but the men would have none 
of them. They preferred pork, and had it. 

Some of the fine fellows in these hard days of employment 
must look back regretfully on the feasts that were provided for 
them on the Italian front that Christmastide. 

The whole of the Divisional Staff was entertained by General 
Babington, and the menu drawn by our mapping clerk was quite 
a work of art. 

The ‘‘third” volume of The Dump came out for the festive 
occasion. It was full of good things, but I can only reprint two. 
I wrote them in English, but our French liaison officer is responsible 
for the translation. 

“TLe canapé fatal—Un bourgeois rentre chez lui et il trouve 
sa femme et son contremaitre ensemble sur un canapé. Trés en 
colére il se rendit chez son notaire et lui raconta son histoire et 
sa malchance. 

“Le notaire lui dit, ‘Il vous faut demander le divorce.’ Il 
répondit, ‘Pas possible, je l’aime tant.’ ‘Bien,’ dit le notaire, 
‘il faut renvoyer votre contremaitre.’ ‘Encore pas possible,’ dit 
le bourgeois, ‘l’homme est tout 4 fait nécessaire pour mes affaires.’ 
“Allons donc,’ dit le notaire, ‘seulement une chose reste. II 
faut vendre le canapé.’” 

“Rouge et noir. A la gare de Lyone, un vieux gaillard est 
monté sur le train rapide pour la cote d’Azur. Il a donné un 
pourboire au conducteur pour réserver le compartement. 

“Une minute avant le départ du train la porte s’ouvre et une 
demoiselle portant un habit noir entre et s’assied dans le coin le 
plus distant du monsieur. 

“Quelques minutes aprés, la demoiselle placait ses petits pieds 
sur Ja banquette de devant et le monsieur vit qu’elle portait des 
bas rouges et des bottines noires. Le monsieur dit, ‘Rouge et 
Noir, mademoiselle.’ ‘Faites votre jeu, monsieur,’ riposta la 
demoiselle. ‘Hélas, mademoiselle,’ dit le vieux garcon, ‘rien ne 
va plus.’” 

The French must be intelligible, as both stories were quite 
a success in various popotes I visited. 
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Our aviators celebrated Christmas by making a raid on a German 
Squadron which had come down to our Front to ginger up the 
Austrians. 

Boxing Day brought the inevitable reprisal. Montebelluna 
was badly damaged and Divisional Headquarters narrowly escaped. 
The raiders were apparently very angry and most reckless. They 
got more than they gave. The British and Italian airmen soon 
got busy against them and no less than eleven enemy aeroplanes 
were brought down, without the loss of a single Allied machine. 

The Prince of Wales, who was on Lord Cavan’s Staff, paid us 
his first visit the following day. He was a frequent visitor to our 
sectors from that time onwards. 

The New Year’s Honours for 1917 brought me the C.M.G. 
for the battles of Messines and Ypres. I celebrated by a dinner 
in the Chiropody Lecture Theatre of my Medical School. It was 
much better than anything the Food Controller would have per- 
mitted in England at the time. Some of the food was supplied 
from our rations, but all the drinks were Italian, as by this time 
many of us had developed a nice taste in Italian wines. We had 
excellent guides in this direction in our French interpreter, Gontez, 
who knew Italy well, and our Italian liaison officer, Count Emo, 
who was a member of an old Venetian family. 

We owed a great deal to these officers, who were untiring in 
bringing about cordial relations with our Italian comrades and 
the French troops with which we were now, for the first time, 
brought into close contact. On the French and Flanders battle- 
fields we had seen very little of the gallant poilus. We had glimpses 
of them on the Somme, but no close co-operation. In Italy we 
were serving side by side, strangers in a strange land, and warm 
friendships were soon established. 

I sawa good deal of my opposite numbers in the French divisions, 
and commenced a study of their medico-military arrangements, 
which was destined to be very useful to me in the future. 

About the middle of February affairs in Italy had assumed a 
calmer aspect, as, owing to the timely arrival of the British and 
French troops, the Italian front had become stabilised. But 
bad news was arriving from Flanders, and it was decided to send 
back two Divisions to France. 

About the same time news reached us that both the French 
and ourselves would be transferred from the river to the mountain 
Front. I was placed in charge of experiments with motor cars 
on the mountain roads, which were regarded as so important 
that they are mentioned in the official Medical History. The 
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mountain roads were amongst the astonishing military engineering 
feats of the Italians in the War. The surface of the roads was good, 
but there were numberless sharp bends. Quite as steep as the 
familiar Simla road, they were much more dangerous, as there 
were no parapets and an accident meant a drop of many feet into 
space. The Italians were most daredevil drivers, and whirled their 
cars and lorries round hairpin corners at a rate that fairly took 
one’s breath away. 

I saw the Italian system of evacuation from their hard-fought 
battlefields on Monte Grappa. A considerable part of their 
wounded came down on aerial railways, which largely solved the 
question of transport on the higher mountain slopes. Supplies 


and ammunition went up and wounded came down the wire 


ropes in cages hundreds of feet in the air. These teleferica were 
a triumph of engineering skill, but were not destined to be used 
by us—at any rate during my stay on the Italian front. 

We evacuated on the roads, and had considerable difficulty 
at first, as our ambulance cars were not suited for mountains. 
The Italian vehicles were, on the contrary, admirably adapted 
for the purpose. 

The French had Italian cars. I saw a good deal of their portion 
of the line. They used the teleferica for evacuating their wounded 
on the Monte Tomba sector, but the system was worked for them 
by the Italians when I visited them. 

I was hospitably entertained at their corps headquarters at 
Asolo, a delightful old town redolent with memories of Browning. 
There was actually a street called Via Roberto Browning. 

I saw a good deal of the Italian front, as well as that of the 
French. The Monte Asolone sector of the line was a great experi- 
ence, as the road was the steepest I have ever motored over. It 
was built by the Italians in an incredibly short space of time. 
Indeed, no one who has served in Italy could fail to be impressed 
by the immense industry displayed by the Italian Army in building 
roads, huts and dugouts. The Italian trenches on the Asiago 
were a wonderful sight, as they had been blasted out of the solid 
rock and in many cases were ten feet deep. 

The reserve troops were accommodated in huts or tents. 

During a slack period I went with some French friends to 
Venice for the day. The Church of St. Mark and all the other 
monuments were protected with sandbags. 

Our proximity to the “ Queen of the Adriatic” may be guessed by 
the fact that I had tea in the Piazzo di St. Mark about four 
o’clock and was back in my own Mess for dinner at 7.15. 
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On March 23rd we received news that the Germans had attacked 
in France on a fifty mile front and claimed 16,000 prisoners and 
200 guns. Then began an exodus of officers from Italy to France, 
Almost the first to go was our able G.S.O., Colonel Cuthbert 
Evans, who had been with the Division during all the fighting 
on the Ypres Front. He was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel H. R. 
Sandilands, who appropriately belonged to the sth Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. Sandilands remained with us to the end and wrote 
the very excellent History of the 23rd Division, which I have 
found of the utmost help in writing these chapters. It is an admir- 
able book, written in a most interesting way and furnished with 
maps of all the Divisional Fronts. 

The departure of Evans and other old friends created a nostalgia 
for the Flanders Front. One felt very far away from what one of 
my M.O.s described as the “real Bull Fritzes” on the Italian 
Front. 

We arrived on the Asiago Plateau on Good Friday, 1918. We 
were given a great welcome by the Italian Division we were reliev- 
ing, and the General Officer Commanding had arranged déjeuner 
for our General and the Staff in his Mess. Our distinguished 
host gave us a very good lunch, and had his Divisional band play- 
ing outside the Mess. Unfortunately the Austrians had also 
arranged a reception for us. Just as lunch was finishing they 
put over three shells, evidently aimed at the Mess, which was the 
only building in Granezza. The Austrian gunners made very 
good shooting, as they smashed the glass in the windows and 
sprinkled the house with debris. The band outside the building 
had a narrow escape. They scattered after the first shell, but 
pluckily came back and started playing again in the middle of the 
bar at which they had been interrupted. A second shell finally 
dispersed the band, and a third broke up the luncheon party, but 
there the ‘‘bombardment” ceased. A British patrol had come in 
contact with the Austrians in No Man’s Land the previous night, 
and the shells were a salute to the newly-arrived British. 

The Montello sector was a great change from the mud of 
Flanders, but the contrast was slight as compared with the condi- 
tions with which we had now to contend. The plateau was covered 
with snow and the cold was intense. My hair wash froze into a 
solid block of ice the first night. 

Snow fell on Easter Day, and soon all roads and tracks were 
ankle deep in melting snow. 

I have a note in my diary that people who grumble at the English 
climate should be sent to Northern Italy in the winter. The 
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changes of temperature are more rapid than anything fair Albion 
can boast of. On the Asiago the Italians said the average was 
fifty fine days per annum. During my stay I missed the lot. It 
rained, hailed or snowed—sometimes all three—nearly every day 
I was there. 

I had considerable anxiety at this time as to the sufficiency of 
our medical organisation for attack or defence. We were working 
with ambulance cars which were unsuited for mountain roads, 
and with equipment which was not adapted for mountain warfare. 
I could not get my superiors to get a move on with regard to the 
improvements which I regarded as essential, and began to sigh 
for a position of greater power than that of a Divisional Staff 
Officer. I had actually to go so far as to say I would ask to be 
relieved of my appointment before my immediate chief could be 
induced to tackle his superiors. 

The news from France was better, but I felt almost as hopelessly 
“out of it” on my Italian mountain as I had felt a few years 
previously in the Himalayas. 

It would probably have ‘‘paid me” to remain in Italy, but I 
longed for experience with a corps of my own in France. 

My medical chief with the British Forces in Italy about this 
time did his best to cement the ties which bound us to our Italian 
allies. He married a beautiful Roman Marchese, and his brother 
officers in my Division presented him with a piece of plate as a 
wedding present. I think he must have been the first Major- 
General to receive a presentation of this kind whilst actually 
serving in the field. 

The water supply on the Asiago was a difficult problem. We 
had crowded on to our bit of the line nearly twice as many men as 
the Italians had done. All water—other than melted snow—had to 
be pumped up to water points and distributed by carts. Owing 
to the Italian ideas of conservancy, the snow-water was very dirty. 
Baths were impossible and changes of clothing difficult to arrange, 
so that our standard of cleanliness became very low. 

The weather was abominable, and it was irritating to hear 
of beautiful summer days in Vicenza whilst we were shivering 
on this hill-top. 

The snow-water which we had to use for our ablutions was 
about the colour of soup, which may account for the following 
incident which happened just after we went down to the plains for 
arest. The Italians in whose houses we were billeted were most 
kind and hospitable. The supply of hot water was one of their 
delicate attentions, and every evening a smiling Italian girl used 
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to bring a jug of hot water to the room of one of our officers. One 
evening she brought the usual jug, but returned in a few minutes, 
crying out frantically, ““Brodo, brodo!” The officer did his best 
to console her, but to no avail. Finally, wishing to get on with his 
toilet, he cheered her with, ‘“That’s all right, old thing, don’t you 
worry,” pushed her from the room, locked the door, poured out his 
“hot water”, and completed his toilet. He was, however, honestly 
anxious to help. So on arriving at the dinner table he asked the 
Italian interpreter what was the meaning of ‘‘Brodo”. ‘Brodo,” 
replied the interpreter, “‘why, broth!” ‘‘Heavens!” cried the 
officer in consternation, ‘‘I thought it looked rather dirty. I’ve 
washed in the family soup!” 

The front line on the Asiago consisted of a number of well- 
wooded hills. In addition to the trenches to which I have referred, 
the Italians had constructed a number of tunnels to the Artillery 
O.P.s which gave a magnificent view of the Front. The troops in 
the front line were accommodated in caves cut out of the rock, 
but in the second line and support they had well-built huts made 
of logs or planks. The Italians took a great deal of trouble in 
making these front line huts ornamental, with the result that many 
looked like summer-houses in an English park. 

No Man’s Land was about 2,000 metres wide. We held the 
line with outposts during the night. These outposts were in 
various buildings and Italian trenches and dugouts. They 
were withdrawn during the day. 

Supplies in the mountains were not very satisfactory. Bread 
was scarce and vegetables scarcer. Things like whisky and 
cigarettes, which had been quite plentiful when we left France, 
were unobtainable. 

Fortunately, through our good relations with the French, we 
were sometimes able to get quite good Burgundy from their 
Co-operative, which corresponded to our Expeditionary Force 
canteen. The French wine was a pleasant change to the eternal 
vino rosso or heavily chlorinated water. 

We were relieved on the Asiago on April 22nd in real Christmas 
weather. It had snowed hard and there was half a foot of snow 
on the ground. 

After an interesting experience, but with few regrets, we 
descended to the delightful little village of Tressino, where we 
had the best quarters I experienced during the War. 

On arrival I had a letter from Sir Arthur Sloggett, saying he 
had applied for my services in France; so I was permitted to 
proceed to Rome and Florence on a little Red Cross trip. 
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At Rome I put up at the Excelsior Hotel, but lived principally 
at the Circolo della Caccia, of which I was made an honorary 
member through the introduction of Count Emo. 

I called at the Palazzo di Malta, and was cordially received 
as an English Knight of St. John by Ccunt Lamertinghe, the 
Chancellor of the Sovereign Order. He took me to visit the 
Order’s principal hospital, which was in the Vatican, and the Villa 
Magistrali di Malta on the Monte Aventino. The relics of the 
Order and the Chapel in the Villa well repaid a visit. 

On this trip I visited Florence for the first time, and the beautiful 
city nestling at the base of the Apennines, was a revelation. 
There seemed to be no signs of the War, and Fiesole and 
the surrounding country presented a peaceful and prosperous 
appearance. 

On my return to Tressino I found my orders for France had 
arrived. 

When it came to parting with my beloved General and the 
comrades of two years’ almost continuous fighting, it was a severe 
wrench. I felt that I should never be so happy again. 

My R.A.M.C. officers, to my intense surprise, presented me 
with a beautiful silver tray anda clock. Surely a unique experience 
during a world War! 

I was sorry to leave Italy, the Italian people and my Italian 
friends, from whom I had received so much courtesy and kind- 
ness. I carried away with me a love for their beautiful land and 
a sincere admiration for their fair women and brave men. I 
agree with John Buchan that when we speak of the breakdown 
of the Italians at Caporetto, we should think in the same breath 
of their wonderful rally on the Piave. No nation has ever fought 
better, more persistently, more gallantly, with absolute devotion 
to a cause. It is with no desire to slight the Italian front, but 
merely to indicate my own fortunate experience, that I have 
headed this chapter “‘Sunshine, Snow—and a few Shells.” 
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GREY WAVES, KHAKI ROCKS AND BLUE SKIES 


War is good when the stress is past 
And the rankling scars grow old, 

For its rigours fade and its glamours last 
Till the sombre grey turns gold. 


George A, Robbins. 


Wuen I arrived in France on May 1oth, 1918, I found that 
much had happened since I left for Italy the previous November. 
Two terrific German offensives had been launched against the 
Allies. Great battles had been fought and great German victories 
recorded, but the British and French armies stood firm as ever, 
but—it is true—on new battle fronts. 

A great change had taken place in the Supreme Command. 

On March 26th the British and French Governments had—at 
last—come to the decision that the direction of strategy and 
control of reserves for both their armies should be placed in 
the hands of one man. There were many distinguished Generals 
in the field, but it was natural that the post should be given to 
a Frenchman. 

Happily the Allied choice fell on Ferdinand Foch, who, as 
far back as September, 1914, fighting against the most famous 
troops of Germany, had won the First Battle of Marne, which 
demands a place amongst the most glorious deeds in the history 
of France. The appointment was hailed with unanimous approval 
in both England and France. 

The new Generalissimo was soon to have his powers tested 
to the utmost. 

The German offensives in Flanders had been desperately 
resisted, and the British had retired over their hard-fought gains 
of previous years, inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. But 
Foch saw that our jaded troops required reinforcement, and 
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French troops poured up from Amiens. This put new life into 
our men, and the Germans were brought to a standstill. 

But the losses suffered by the Allies were terrific. Some 
1,500 square miles of territory had been yielded. We had lost 
100,000 prisoners, and guns, tanks and material to the value 
of many millions of pounds. The total Allied casualties were 
estimated at no less than 300,000. 

It was at this juncture that I arrived back in France and received 
orders posting me as D.D.M.S. of the Ninth Army Corps, which 
was down in the Champagne area as a Corps of the Sixth French 
Army. My instructions took me, in the first instance, to Boulogne, 
and it may be interesting to recall that the journey by rail from 
Boulogne to Paris took eighteen hours in May, 1918, and that 
it was still possible to get a cardboard box containing quite a 
fair déjeuner at Beauvais! 

My Corps Commander was Lieut.-General Sir Alex Hamilton 
Gordon, a very distinguished artillery officer. The Corps ‘‘Q” 
officer, with whom I was to be closely associated in my work, 
was Brig.-General (now Major-General) J. C. Harding Newman, 
who had a wide and varied experience of ‘“‘Q” staff work. 
I cannot speak too highly of his constant courtesy and 
kindness during the trying days which lay before us, or express 
too strongly my admiration for his coolness and resource, 
both in retreat and attack. Nicknamed ‘Hardly Human”, 
he was something of a martinet, but I found that under a 
severe exterior he had a very warm heart. To me he was 
always very human. 

The Chief Corps officer of the General Staff was Brigadier 
(now Major-General) W. J. Maxwell Scott, the great-great- 
grandson of Sir Walter Scott. He was a delightful personality, 
and it was a great privilege to be associated with him during a 
difficult period. 

On taking over, I found that we had just relieved the 38th 
French Corps with four Divisions. The 8th, 21st and 50th 
were in the line, and 25th in support. All of these Divisions 
had been sent down for a quiet time, as they had suffered heavily 
in the fighting in Flanders from March 21st onwards. Their 
strength included a very large number of new drafts who had 
never been under fire, and were imperfectly trained. 

The Corps Sector was fifteen miles in length, and extended 
from a point on the Aisne and Marne Canal about one mile north- 
west of Loivre to the Californie Plateau at the extreme end of 
the Chemin des Dames. 
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The Right and Left Divisions held fronts of about four and 
a half miles and the Centre Division roughly six miles. 

The 8th Division, in the centre, were holding a wooded plateau 
situated above the river and canal of the Aisne, with hills in front 
and behind. The surrounding country was beautiful, and when 
I visited the line it was almost as peaceful as the Montello— 
hardly the sound of a gun was heard. The weather was gloriously 
warm and the men bathed in the canal and basked in the sun, 

The recruits just out from home were particularly pleased with 
themselves and began to think that the War was “a blooming 
picnic”, 

They were soon to be disillusioned—poor lads. 

The Corps was entirely on its own in a French area and under 
the command of General Duchesne, of the Sixth French Army. 

My medical chief was a very distinguished Colonial soldier, 
Médecin Inspecteur Général Lasnet, who received me with the 
utmost cordiality. 

I was fortunate to find in one of the 25th Divisional Ambu- 
lances Major Goodman, who was a fluent French scholar. I 
attached him to the Staff of General Lasnet to act as medical 
liaison officer. His period of duty with General Lasnet was, 
however, doomed to be short-lived. 

I thought I was being very lightly let down after my Italian 
experiences, as all of my Divisional Ambulances were installed in 
excellent accommodation recently vacated by French formations. 
These French installations were far more elaborate than anything 
in the British zone. Everything was based on the idea of an 
advance, and the possibility or necessity of a retirement was never 
contemplated. 

The evacuation of British wounded and sick presented diffi- 
culties, as the Corps was far away from the British lines of 
communication with their hospitals and ambulance trains. 

British General Headquarters contemplated establishing a 
British hospital at Fontainebleau and garaging three ambulance 
trains in the Corps area. These arrangements had, however, not 
materialised, and the only resources for dealing with wounded 
and sick were two Casualty Clearing Stations. One was at Mont 
Notre Dame, embedded in a French Hépital d’Evacuation. It 
was merely a section of a vast French organisation. The other was 
situated in French hutments at Montigny. 

On Saturday, May 25th, I was summoned to a conference held 
at Soissons by General Lasnet, which was attended by all his senior 
medical officers. It was an interesting and unique experience, 
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as my staff officer, Capt. Bedford Russell, and myself, were the 
only British officers present. 

Bedford Russell is now a well-known Harley-Street specialist 
on the throat. During the whole of his service with the Ninth 
Army Corps, Capt. Russell was the right-hand man of myself 
and my predecessors, and during our unusual and difficult 
experiences whilst under the direct command of the French, he 
won the admiration and regard of our gallant Allies. 

On May 26th I received the order ‘‘Battle Stations” about 
6 p.m. An attack had been rumoured, but it was not till 5.30 
that anything definite had been heard about it. A prisoner had 
been captured during the day who gave the hour of the artillery 
preparation at 2 a.m., and the actual time of attack at 5 a.m. 
This turned out substantially correct. 

I immediately saw my Assistant Directors of Medical Service, 
and Commanders of Medical Units, gave them the news and full 
instructions how to act in the event of a retirement. I arranged 
echelons for the various Divisional Dressing Stations and was at 
work most of not only that night, but of many nights to come. 

What the Americans have described as the chief blow of the 
Kaiser battle, came suddenly, as the prisoner had foretold. The 
Armies of von Boehm and von Biilow, consisting of twenty-five 
Divisions which had been collected in secret behind the Chemin 
des Dames, attacked in a thick fog at 4 am. The French and 
ourselves were surrounded and smothered under the weight of 
numbers and artillery. We fell back over the ground which had 
been won by such long fighting the previous year. 

Aeroplanes and tanks, which were used by Germans on our left, 
completed our discomfiture. 

During the day it was difficult to locate the positions of Divi- 
sional Medical organisations, as they were constantly on the move. 

A Field Ambulance of the 8th Division was surrounded and 
captured early inthe day. The Commanding Officer was captured 
with his unit, but managed to escape. 

The sites occupied by the Casualty Clearing Stations were 
allotted by the Sixth French Army. My predecessor, from whom 
I took over six days before the battle, had no choice in the 
matter. 

I got one French ambulance train up to Montigny and another 
to Mont Notre Dame during the day. 

At Montigny, a few hours after the commencement of the attack, 
the situation looked critical, and two lorries were loaded up with 
material and sent to Fére-en-Tardenois, about thirty miles behind 
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the front line. These lorries never returned, and only escaped 
capture with some difficulty. 

During the day wounded were pouring in, and sufficient material 
had to be kept to enable these to be dealt with. 

The French ambulance train removed 500 wounded, and suc- 
ceeded in getting clear just before the railway line was cut at 
Fismes. 

During the period from 7.0 p.m. on the 27th to 6.0 a.m. on 
the 28th, some 1,500 patients were cleared from this Casualty 
Clearing Station. When the station was eventually evacuated only 
forty severely wounded cases were left behind. Of these some 
were moribund, and the others were so seriously wounded that 
movement meant death. The entire personnel and lorries escaped 
and reported at Corps Headquarters on the 28th. When the 
R.A.M.C. marched out of Montigny the site was being shelled 
and machine-gunned, and the enemy was occupying positions on 
the high ground to the north. 

My other Clearing Station, which, as I have pointed out, 
occupied part of a large French hospital at Mont Notre Dame, 
was situated seventeen miles behind the front line and actually 
outside my corps area. 

The advance of the Germans in this direction was a complete 
surprise and unforeseen by the French and ourselves. 

The railway line to Mont Notre Dame was cut as early as 6.0 
p.m. on the evening of the 27th, fourteen hours after the German 
troops left their trenches. 

When it became evident that no trains could be got up, all 
wounded who could walk were sent to Fére-en-Tardenois. 

Arrangements were made to send off in cars and lorries what 
material and personnel could be spared from the service of the 
wounded, but these arrangements could not be carried out, as the 
Germans entered the hospital at midnight on the 27th and all 
communications were broken off. 

Eight British officers and twenty other ranks managed to escape, 
but the whole of the French personnel and the French wounded 
were captured. 

The evacuation of wounded after both British Clearing Stations 
ceased to function, presented unique difficulties, Indeed, the whole 
of the French Medical Formations of the Sixth French Army were 
in German hands by the end of the second day. We had no 
Casualty Clearing Stations, and no more had the French. The 
French started to hurriedly improvise them in territorial tem- 
porary hospitals on their lines of communications. 
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We were able to give them much-needed assistance by sending 
personnel from Field Ambulances to the French hospitals to look 
after the British wounded. 

By the 29th/30th we had grouped the evacuation from the Corps 
Front to one Advanced Dressing Station and one Main Dressing 
Station. We had the personnel of one Clearing Station working 
as a complete unit in a French Temporary Hospital at Dormans, 
personnel from another at Chateau Thierry, and officers and men 
from a Field Ambulance and four Surgical Teams hard at work in 
the French Clearing Hospital at Epernay. 

Both British and French had to evacuate Dormans in the early 
morning of the 30th, owing to the arrival of the Germans on the 
north bank of the Marne. 

Evacuation was therefore concentrated on Epernay till the 
evening of that date, when it was evacuated by the French. 

On the 1st of June my British personnel from Dormans opened 
in a French hospital at Sezanne, and a Field Ambulance opened as 
a Temporary Casualty Clearing Station at Vertus. 

The line thenceforth remained more or less stationary and the 
war of movement was over. 

The chief difficulties during these operations were that we had 
less than eight hours’ notice of the attack. The French ambulance 
accommodation taken over by Divisions was so good that they were 
induced to hold up cases of illness as far as practicable, so as to 
save wastage. 

The result was that there were more than a thousand sick in the 
Corps area when notice of the attack was received. 

As many as possible were at once returned to duty, but the 
Clearing Station accommodation was hampered at the outset by 
the receipt of about five hundred of these cases. 

All communication with the Sixth French Army was cut off 
from 7.0 a.m. of the 27th, and no information was available as 
to the situation on either flank. 

The site allotted by the French for one British Clearing Hospital 
was three miles west of the western boundary of the Corps, and 
ten miles from Corps Headquarters. The first indication that it 
was menaced was at 6.0 p.m. on the 27th, when I attempted to 
reach the Station and failed, owing to the fact that the enemy had 
advanced southward through Fismes. I ran into one of their 
patrols, but got through it. 

In ignorance of the conditions on our flank, anxiety was con- 
centrated on the Station at Montigny, which was ten miles nearer 
our original front line. 
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A German advance of twenty miles in one day had no parallel 
on the Western Front, and was simply bewildering. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the rapidity with which 
events moved on this eventful day, was the capture, lock, stock 
and barrel, of a whole Field Ambulance of one Division, and of 
the Assistant Director of Medical Services of another in his own 
Divisional Headquarters three and a half hours after the com- 
mencement of the attack. It was a tragic business for the gallant 
fellows who had to withstand this terrific onslaught, but, as was 
written at the time, “when all is told, the heroism of the men 
who made a last stand on the River Aisne will shine out in the 
pages of history.” 

The way in which the young untried troops stood up to the 
enemy is evidenced by the fact that the resistance put up by the 
Division on our right was so good that the Germans actually with- 
drew their infantry and started a fresh artillery bombardment 
till our line was utterly destroyed. 

Those were strenuous days, for not only the troops who were 
fighting so magnificently, but for the Medical Staff Officer respon- 
sible that the wounded should be brought back to safety. 

I appreciated to the full the meaning of the “fog of war”. 
Notwithstanding, I managed to locate British wounded in French 
hospitals and supplied surgical teams and medical personnel to 
assist our French comrades in looking after them. 

Meanwhile I had to keep touch with my Corps Headquarters, 
which was no easy job, as on occasion it moved three times in 
the twenty-four hours. 

The “Surgical Teams” which came to our aid were from 
the Harvard, Chicago, Australian, and South African General 
Hospitals. Each team consisted of a highly skilled operating 
surgeon, an anesthetist, a dresser and clerk, and an experienced 
theatre Sister. These teams were the medical “stormy petrels” of 
the War, and were sent during battles to assist the Clearing Stations. 

My teams worked from 29th May to gth June entirely in French 
hospitals, operating in shifts with similar French formations and 
dealing with British and French wounded alike. 

I cannot speak too highly of the skill and tact displayed by 
these American, Australian and South African missioners of mercy. 
There was never a suspicion of friction, and the most cordial 
and friendly relations were established with the French surgeons, 
nurses and orderlies. 

The knowledge of the French Medical organisation in the field 
which I had picked up in Italy stood me in good stead, but I was 
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particularly fortunate in the French Medical Officers with whom 
I had to work. 

The arrangements under which British wounded were cleared 
from the battlefields by a mixture of British and French per- 
sonnel to French hospitals in which British personnel were work- 
ing, created a situation absolutely unprecedented. Fortunately, 
thanks to the personal friendship of General Le Moine and the 
officers serving under him, the arrangements worked wonderfully 
smoothly. I cannot praise too highly the splendid way in 
which all my own British Medical Officers behaved in managing 
to get wounded away under fire, and in tactfully dealing with 
our harassed French comrades. It was my privilege to recommend 
Lieut.-Colonel Henchley and a number of French officers and 
Sisters for British decorations for their services. I do not think 
that any Medical Officer serving throughout the War ever earned 
the D.S.O. better than Colonel Henchley. 

Motor transport was short, and I received during these opera- 
tions valued help from an unexpected source. 

A unit of the First Aid and Nursing Yeomanry was attached 
to the French Army and located at Epernay. 

The women ambulance drivers of the “F.A.N.Y.’s.”, as they 
were called, were of the utmost value in assisting us in clearing 
the wounded from the Advanced Dressing Stations to Epernay. 
I was only allowed to put forward three of these ladies—‘‘Ser- 
geant” Miss Peyton Jones, Miss Moseley and Miss Russell—for 
recognition by the British Government. Miss Peyton Jones 
received the Military Medal. All these ladies deserved rewards, 
as they collected wounded from Trammery and Nanteuil la Fosse 
in their cars under heavy shell-fire. 

When not actually driving their ambulances, the F.A.N.Y.’s 
worked continuously for seventy-two hours in the hospitals at 
Epernay, sorting out British wounded and obtaining particulars 
of their wounds and wants. 

During the retreat the military situation was more than serious, 
as Paris was threatened. Indeed, if the Germans had sufficient 
transport there was little between them and the capital. 

Earlier in the War even the fall of Paris might have happened 
without irretrievable disaster. Recently, however, the French 
capital had become invested with a new importance, as the chief 
new munition factories had been established in the environs 
of Paris. If these were lost, the Allied strength would have 
been sadly crippled; indeed, it is doubtful if after four years 
of War, France could have replaced them. 
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But the Germans were soon checked. The 19th British 
Division had been brought down from Chalons in buses and 
went into the line fresh and up to strength in support of our 
battered troops. 

Every man was needed to stem the German flood, and a pro- 
cedure was adopted with regard to our original Divisions which 
won the warm approval of the French, and introduced names 
for new formations reminiscent of the South African War. The 
soth Division was able to form from its battered ranks a single 
Brigade which was called “‘Jackson’s Force”. 

Similar formations were made up from the remnants of other 
Divisions, and by June 19th the Corps was still fighting with 
“Forces” of this nature. 

In view of the shortage of troops, every effort was made to 
keep all available men within the Corps area, and we started a 
Corps Convalescent Camp, which was useful in this direction, 

To keep the convalescents profitably amused a somewhat 
novel scheme was put forward for running a school in connection 
with the camp which would teach sanitation and First Aid. 

During the retreat, amidst all the confusion of traffic and 
with the enemy close upon them, our men won golden opinions 
from the French. They rescued civilians from shelled villages, 
under fire, fed them on their own rations, crowded the old people 
and women on to their lorries and transport waggons, and even 
carried babies for poor fainting mothers. 

The British Army in general, and the 9th Corps in particular, 
came through those dark days with something more than credit. 
In the words of Mr. Winston Churchill, the French “‘had assumed 
that the French Army contained the only troops who could really 
hold a front under modern conditions. These illusions had 
been swept away by the German scythe. The intensity of their 
common tribulations united the Allies more closely than ever 
before.” 

In his despatch on this battle, Sir Douglas Haig said: “Through- 
out this long period of incessant fighting against greatly superior 
numbers, the behaviour of all arms of the British forces was 
magnificent. What they achieved is best described in the words 
of the French General under whose orders they came.” 

These words, written in French to our Corps Commander, 
may be translated as follows: 

“With a tenacity, permit me to say truly British, you have 
untiringly reorganised new units from the remnants of the 
Divisions decimated by the enemy tide. Again and again you 
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have thrown them into the fight, and ultimately they have enabled 
us to establish a barrier against which the hostile waves have 
been beaten and have shattered themselves. This achievement 
no Frenchman who has witnessed it will ever forget.” 

Sir Philip Gibbs, writing at the time, put the position very 
clearly. He said: “The French Army knows that our Divisions 
fought like heroes from first to last, not yielding ground until 
they were utterly overwhelmed by numbers. And our Army 
knows that the French troops, faced by the same great odds, 
were most glorious in the way they fought back step by step 
with heroic self-sacrifice until the peril was averted. 

“There can be no misunderstanding between these French 
and British soldiers who fought as brothers in arms in that long 
battle when the fate of France and England was at stake. The 
people of both nations must know these things and remember 
them.” 

Speaking of the raw lads who formed the bulk of our troops, 
our gallant Corps Commander might have said with Marshal 
Ney at Lutzen: “I doubt if I could have done the same thing 
with the old grenadiers of the Guard. . . . The docility and 
perhaps the inexperience of those brave boys, served me better 
than the tried courage of veterans. The infantry can never be 
too young.” 

Relations with our Allied confréres were not without curious 
complications, as whilst I was concerned with clearing and 
locating our wounded, the French authorities were worrying me 
about the method of burying our dead. Our system in the 
British zone had been to sew those who had paid the Supreme 
Sacrifice up in blankets, but the French insisted on coffins. It 
was eventually arranged that the French would supply us with 
coffins at a certain fixed price. 

During this period my Staff Officer and myself had the honour 
of being personally decorated with the Croix de Guerre by General 
Lasnet for our efforts in the early days of the retreat. 

For my services during the later fighting I had the honour 
of being twice recommended for the Croix de Guerre “with 
palm”. 

These awards, which were followed by the Legion of Honour 
for services during the happier conditions of the Advance to 
Victory, are pleasing evidence that my labours met with the 
approval of our French comrades. 

When we moved back out of the line I was actively engaged 
for some days in locating the position of the British wounded 
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who had been evacuated from the battlefields of the Aisne and 
Marne. In the course of my travels I found a French Canadian 
hospital established at Troyes, which was serving in the French 
Army but staffed entirely with subjects from the French-speaking 
part of Canada. The Commanding Officer, who was typically 
French and spoke English with some difficulty, was all the same 
enthusiastically British, and his pride in knowing the word 
“Blighty” was most amusing. 

I also visited Rheims, which was being shelled daily. During 
our visit, however, we were lucky, as very few shells arrived. 
The town had been very badly bombarded and there was hardly 
a house which had not suffered. ‘The magnificent Gothic cathedral 
was a mere shell, but the exterior walls were still wonderfully 
well preserved. No one was allowed to enter the building, as 
it was unsafe, and all entrances were closed up with barbed wire, 
The French kept no troops in the town, but a lot of material 
had been left in the houses, which were a pathetic sight. 

I visited Verdun in a very quiet period. The French had 
been growing crops of hay which we found soldiers cutting. 
Near Verdun I noticed a signboard with the words 


“REGRET 
GLORIEUX 
VERDUN.” 


I thought this was a notice put up for the Americans who were 
in the area, and it was not till later that I discovered that “ Regret” 
and “‘Glorieux” were two villages. 

Verdun was a very charming old walled town with a dry moat. 
There were various canals and picturesque bridges in the town. 
Some of the streets had suffered heavily and the houses had 
been rased to the ground. Many quarters were, however, almost 
intact, and the town was little worse than Albert in 1916. There 
had evidently been no “‘strafing” going on for a long time, 
as the ruined houses had been tidied up. A feature of the town 
and its environs was the complete absence of the civilians, who 
persisted in staying in the shelled towns and villages in the British 
zone. I only heard three guns go off the whole time we were 
in Verdun sector, so it had become a very peaceful part of the 
line in 1918. I little thought that the next time I visited this 
wonderful scene of French bravery, I should do so as part of 
the suite of the Lord Mayor of London in 1930. 

On July 4th the Corps was transferred to the Fourth Army. 
After taking an affectionate farewell of Médecin Inspecteur 
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Général Le Moine and my other friends in blue, I proceeded to 
the British zone. En route I visited Houlgate, near Deauville, 
where the Corps established an Officers’ Rest House in a com- 
modious mansion situated a few minutes from the sea and next 
door to tennis courts. The money for this institution had been 
obtained during the long stay of the gth Corps Headquarters at 
Bailleul, The Corps authorities had organised and conducted 
an officers’ club which had been a great financial success. With 
a view to avoid wastage of officers,-it was arranged to send them 
to this peaceful area instead of invaliding them. I was never 
able to make a stay at the Rest House myself, but my Staff Officer 
did so. If the War had been protracted the Rest House would 
have been very valuable. 

This sort of thing was not uncommon, as the Guards had 
their own Rest and Training Camp at Creil, a nice little watering- 
place near Le Treport. 

Our new area was behind the junction of the French and 
British on the Amiens front, and extended as far back as St. 
Valery, which was the headquarters of the W.A.A.C.’s. 

This Corps was a constant source of amusement to our French 
comrades, and responsible for an endless number of yarns. Our 
French liaison officer said the letters W.A.A.C meant “Will 
anyone allez coucher?” A soldier issuing blankets to members 
of the Corps arriving in France, asked, ‘‘What name, Miss?” 
“Miss Smith, one blanket.” The same question and answer 
was given to several others, till one answered,‘ Miss Winterbottom.” 
“Very sorry, Miss, only one blanket?” 

I have a note in my diary with regard to the mode of life of 
a family of refugees in.the back areas. The parents went off 
very early in the morning to work in the fields, leaving the 
children, a boy of ten and a girl of six, behind. The children 
loafed about till the parents returned about one o’clock. The 
mother then prepared a meal which was eaten about 2.30. The 
father and mother returned to the fields and did not get back till 
8.30 when another meal was prepared and eaten about 10.30. 
Much of the disregard of danger shown by French civilians 
near our front line was due to the dread of being refugees. They 
preferred the risk of German shells to the charity of distant 
towns and villages. 

When I hear nowadays of comparatively young men who 
were too old to go to the War, I recall the gallant old boys—even 
full Colonels—I found acting as area commandants in these back 
areas. ‘They lived in old huts and poor billets, and theirs was a 
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lonely and uninteresting life, but they did release younger men 
for the Front Line. They have their reward in remembrance 
that they did do their bit. 

Later on we moved close up behind the French and evacuated 
to French hospitals, so that I became very familiar with the 
popotes and the pinard, as the poilus called their ration wine. 
The French “did” themselves much better than we could, 
War or no war, the French officer managed to get quite good 
wine and well-cooked food. Even singe, as the French called 
their bully beef, took on a palatable character in their cuisine, 

The excellence of our co-operation with the French may be 
gathered from the fact that I had at one time under my adminis- 
tration 15,000 troops without any British ambulance cars or 
British medical formations. The French took care of our men 
extremely well. 

Our association with our Allies continued when we went into 
line with the 1st, 6th, 32nd and 46th Divisions between the 
Australians and the French. 

Once again we were the liaison British formation with the 
36th French Corps on our right. 

We were now fighting over the old Somme battlefields in a 
shell-torn, war-stricken desert. Often we were forty miles 
from the nearest town, and supplies of all sorts were difficult, 
Rations were cut down, as the American legions were beginning to 
make a heavy drain on the Allied food resources. Ration cigarettes 
were eagerly smoked by the most fastidious, as we were as cut 
off from civilisation as if we had been on the Indian frontier. 

Traffic conditions on the roads leading to the Front Line 
beggared description. The hastily reconstructed tracks were 
thick with transport of all kinds, and the arrival of Cavalry Divisions, 
as Tommy said, “put the lid on it.” Troops were moving in 
all directions and tanks were much in evidence. 

The desolate plain filled with troops made the most warlike 
scene that could be imagined, but it was extremely difficult to 
get about, and it was not unusual to make a pace of only two 
or three miles an hour in getting from one fighting headquarters 
to another. . 

A striking feature was, however, the absence of troops behind 
the forward areas. Distticts which would have been crowded 
on previous operations were deserts, with a few Chinese collecting 
salvage. , 

It is curious, however, with the success which had been achieved 
we never thought that the end of the War was so near at hand. 
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In September it was current talk that when the line became 
stationary a force capable of attacking would be sent to Italy! 

Nearly every one had the feeling that the Bosche was “leading 
us up the garden path”. It was thought that he meant to get 
us to the end of the awful wilderness caused by the battles of 
the Somme, and make his stand when he had comfortable back 
areas behind him. 

Lieut:-General Sir Walter Braithwaite took over command of 
the gth Corps on 12th September. I cannot speak too highly 
of this great General’s interest in the Medical Service and his 
personal kindness to myself. The magnitude of his command 
at this period is worth recalling. His four divisions and corps 
troops made up a great force of upwards of 100,000 men—nearly 
half the strength of the pre-War Army! 

General Braithwaite was a splendid chief. He and General 
Harding Newman trusted me and gave me a free hand. I 
issued Medical Instructions which corresponded to Operation 
Orders and Medical Arrangements without any reference to 
“A” Branch. My job was not a small one. As Officer Com- 
manding R.A.M.C. of the Corps, I had about 200 officers and 
3,500 men under my administration. I cleared the Corps Front 
of wounded by means of a Corps Dressing Station which was 
very ably administered by a Divisional Field Ambulance. 

Advancing over the Somme Sahara there was no sort of shelter 
so that until we reached Bohain this Station had to be constructed 
of tents. 

We selected our own sites with, of course, Corps approval, 
erected our tents and even built roads over the shell-torn tracks 
for our ambulance cars. A new feature which I had copied 
from the French was an elaborate system of treating gassed 
cases. The Germans were putting over a lot of mustard gas, 
and our system of stripping a man in one tent, spraying his body 
and treating his eyes in another and slipping him into clean 
pyjamas in a third was immensely appreciated by the patients. 

Other novel features were improvised operating teams and 
resuscitation teams for blood transfusion. 

If any sort of structure could be found, we improvised our 
operating theatre in it, but as often as not we had to be content 
with tents even for this purpose. The Ambulance Officers were 
untiring in devising various simple devices for réchauffement of 
severe cases, as the wounded man suffers greatly from cold. 
When possible we kept them in a warmed room or tent for as long 
as we could before loading them on ambulance cars. 
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I was fortunate with regard to arrangements for walking 
wounded. The D.A.Q.M.G. of the Fourth Army was Major- 
General H. C. Holman, whom I had known as a subaltern in the 
16th Bengal Lancers. 

After a great wrangle he gave me twenty lorries, which solved 
the whole difficulty with regard to getting back walking cases. 

Biscuit boxes were used as seats and we obtained boards and 
loading ladders from the Red Cross. 

The lightly wounded had reason to bless the fact that General 
Holman was such an enlightened administrator and a friend of 
fe as there was no official provision for transport of this 

ind. 

By September the prisoners, who were coming into our Corps 
cages in such numbers, were now very different to the truculent 
fellows I have written about in 1917. One shouted ‘‘To hell 
with the Kaiser!” and another “‘We can’t finish this war, so you 
had better do it.” 

We were taking in so many German wounded that I was allowed 
to keep two German medical officers and twenty-four German 
prisoners in my Corps Main Dressing Station. These officers 
and men worked night and day and were very easily managed. 
They were only too glad to get good British food after their German 
rations. 

The wounded and prisoners coming in were, however, of 
good physique, clean and well-nourished. 

A striking feature was the fact that so many Germans had 
obscene literature in their possession. I don’t think that one 
British Tommy in a thousand had a “‘dirty” postcard or picture 
in his possession, Nearly every German had. 

During this period we saw a great deal of our Australian com- 
rades, with “‘their keen, clear-cut falcon faces”, and of their 
splendid Corps organisation. They had a very great advantage 
over a Corps like ours, as they had a permanent organisation. 

A British Corps had to take over such Divisions as were allotted 
to it and make the best of them. 

The Australians always had the same Divisions, 

I do not wish to deprecate their services, but the newspapers 
and indeed many post-War writers are inclined to exaggerate the 
services of the Dominion and Colonial troops in the Great War. 

‘A French officer once said to me, “What curious people you 
English are! One would think from your journals that your 
armies in France consisted of Australians, Canadians, South 
‘Africans and New Zealanders with a sprinkling of Irish, Scotch 
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and English. We, who are on the spot, know that eighty per 
cent of your troops are English.” 

This fact wants emphasising. Grateful as we are for the help 
of our gallant cousins from various parts of our wide-flung Empire, 
it is good to recall that the War was really won by the good old 
British battalions. 

The Corps fought steadily on with the French on our right 
until 29th September, when our 46th South Midland Division 
carried out one of the most spectacular and striking achievements 
of the War. They had the difficult task of crossing the St. 
Quentin Canal, which was the central point of the Hindenburg 
Line. 

They were provided with 3,000 lifebelts, borrowed from the 
Channel leave boats, for swimming the canal. 

The Division attacked in thick fog and some of our men swam 
the ice-cold water of the canal under cover of the fog, and the 
enemy, taken by surprise, was easily overcome. ‘‘Gerry’”’ Boyd 
and his Division achieved their objective and 4,000 prisoners 
with very little loss. 

During the battle of the St. Quentin Canal there were numerous 
instances of remarkable gallantry, one corporal charged single- 
handed and wiped out a machine-gun crew which was defending 
a bridge head. 

He then rushed over the bridge and found German engineers 
laying mines. He put a stop to their activities and threw the mines 
into the canal so that his company passed across in safety. 

Another party of the attackers who were advancing with tanks 
charged a field battery which was firing at them at point blank 
range. 

They actually got into the gun position, bayoneted the gunners 
and captured the guns. This battle was a splendid piece of work. 
The “invincible” Hindenburg Line was broken through at this 
sector by these gallant Territorials. 

Our troops were so far past it at many points that it became 
then—what it is now—an object of ironical memory. 

A tunnel which formed a feature of the Hindenburg Line fell 
into our hands. The German defence had rested on great fortifi- 
cations built over a gap where the canal gave them no protection. 
There were deep trenches and dugouts, but the tunnel was the 
chief refuge for the enemy. 

The canal ran through a huge cutting to enter the hill south 
of Bellicourt by a tunnel. The arched brick entrance of the 
tunnel bore the inscription “ Napoleon, Emperor and King, opened 
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the Canal of St. Quentin which unites the basins of the Seine and 
Scheldt in 1802.” 

The entrance was blocked up with a concrete partition and the 
canal filled with a line of barges end to end. The holds of the 
barges were used as a great unwholesome underground barrack. 

There was a grim chamber at one end of the tunnel which 
came into curious prominence in the Press as a “Corpse Factory”. 
I was asked to inspect it on behalf of our Intelligence branch 
and found that, of course, it was nothing of the sort. It was a 
kitchen with two large coppers. The Germans, in a very unsanitary 
moment, had lengthened the apartment and built in bunks for 
sixteen men. 

A shell had burst in the room and blown the German cooks 
to bits, so that parts of their bodies had fallen into the coppers, 
which were full of grease. This horrible “accident” had revived 
the gruesome story of the “Kadavernstalt” which charged our 
enemies with boiling down human bodies for their grease. Need- 
less to say our enemies had never been guilty of this ghoulish 
practice, which was merely a figment of the disordered imagination 
which is not the least of the horrors of war. 

We commenced October with our Corps headquarters located 
in galleries dug in a chalk quarry at Poeuilly. 

It was hoped that the cavalry would get through about this 
time, but gaps which we believed existed were filled up before 
the cavalry could get up. It was cheering to see cavalry about 
and to get away from the old trench warfare game, but it required 
the optimism of a cavalry Command-in-Chief to imagine that 
cavalry could operate over ground with shell holes, mine craters, 
heaps of stones and rubbish every few yards. 

After four years’ fighting we got into St. Quentin, only to find 
aruin. The Cathedral consisted of four walls and a heap of debris. 
Practically every house had been hit by shell-fire at one time or 
the other. 

We found in the town striking evidence of the shortage of 
metal and methodical methods of the enemy. He had collected 
every scrap of iron and metal work out of ruined houses, and piled 
the material in neat heaps on the roadside for collection. 

By October gth we had the Americans on our left and French 
on our right, so were once more an isolated British Corps. 

We first emerged from the shell-stricken desolation of the old 
battlefields at Bohain, where we found 2,000 French civilians. 
They wept over our Liaison Officer—the first Frenchman they 
had seen for four years. 
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The town was not seriously damaged, and a pleasant sight 
after the shell-torn desert we had been fighting over for so long. 
The poor people were short of everything, food, drugs and dressings 
and all necessities. 

The inhabitants gave us a cordial welcome, and everywhere 
one went there were doffed hats from the men and smiles from 
the women. 

The German yoke had lain heavy on their necks, as the men 
lacked the customary independence of the French peasant, but 
all were surprisingly well-nourished and the women were neatly, 
if not smartly dressed. 

I put in a Medical Liaison Officer to assist the French civil 
doctors at Bohain, and arranged for a supply of medical comforts, 
drugs and dressings. I then organised a Hépital Brittanique pour 
les civiles, which took over functions which had previously been 
carried on by the American Red Cross. 

Curiously enough the first cry of the French in the recaptured 
towns was not for food or medical attention, but for schools. 
The French children hardly spoke French at all and those who 
had not been at school before the German occupation were quite 
ignorant of reading and writing. 

From Bohain onwards difficulties became much less. We were 
now advancing over decent roads and re-entering towns and 
villages which were little damaged. 

Our Dressing Stations and medical formation simply took over 
accommodation vacated by the enemy. The Germans, however, 
made a fine retreat. Every bridge and every cross roads that could 
delay us was blown up and of course the railways were destroyed. 
When they could not retire as fast as they wished, the enemy 
committed us to a pitched battle. By this I mean that he put 
up a resistance which necessitated artillery preparation and the 
necessity for the infantry to advance either under a barrage or 
with tanks. 

These fights were a costly business and meant about a thousand 
wounded on a Corps Front. 

When I hear people regretting that we did not push the Germans 
to the Rhine, I recall this fact. We might have been able to do 
so, but at what a cost of those grand young soldiers who led the 
way to Victory! 

The American Corps on our left fought well, but lost heavily. 
The situation had eased so much by the end of October that 
my Corps was able to take over their Front in addition to 
our own. 
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Cambrai, which gave its name to this great battle, was re-occupied 
on October gth. It was the first great town to be re-captured 
upstanding during the advance. It was a bit scarred, but not 
seriously damaged. 

It was possible to hold a service in the cathedral after we took 
over. Flushed with victory and proud of the achievements of my 
Corps, I was looking forward to the march to the Rhine when 
suddenly came a bolt from the blue. I was ordered to Russia. 
My splendid Corps Commander put in a strong protest against 
my being sent away during active operations. 

He was backed up by Lord Rawlinson and my Army Chief, 
but the War Office insisted, so that I had to say “ Good-bye” to 
the old “Bow and Arrow Club”, which I have grown to love as 
much as my old Division. 

Just before the Armistice I was robbed of the fruits of victory. 
My feelings are best expressed in the following Special Order 
of the Day. 

“Comrades in the Medical Formations of the Ninth Corps! 

“Tt has been my privilege to administer the Medical Services 
of this Army Corps during the darkest and brightest hours of 
its career. 

“T was with the Corps in the ‘heures pénibles’ of the Retreat 
on the Marne last May, and also when the Corps played such a 
brilliant part in the capture of the Hindenburg Line a few days 


ago. 

se Together we have fought six pitched battles during the past 
month, and in each and every one the battlefields have been 
cleared with remarkable rapidity, and everything humanly possible 
done for the comfort and treatment of the wounded, and for the 
comfort and cleanliness of the fighting men’s dwelling-places. 

“T thank you all for your loyal and devoted co-operation, but 
especially those who have made my Corps Main Dressing Station 
and Walking Wounded Station such successes. 

“It is with a heavy heart I bid you Good-bye and Good Luck.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
GLOOM 


The sea was rough and stormy 
The tempest howled and wailed 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 
Haunted that dreary coast 
But onward still I sailed. 


Longfellow. 


Wuen Russia—in Tommy’s phraseology—‘‘chucked her hand 
in” the French and ourselves were put in a grave position, as the 
Germans started transferring Divisions from the Eastern to the 
Western Front. 

In order to prevent further transfers of troops to the West, the 
Allies decided to occupy Murmansk, which is the northern ter- 
minus of a railway projected by the Imperial Government long 
before the War in order to give Northern Russia an ice-free port. 
The line, like so many Slav schemes, did not materialise till 1916, 
when it was undertaken with Allied—i.e., of course British moneys 
—to enable us to deliver munitions to Russia when the Baltic 
ports were no longer accessible. 

It is said that each sleeper on this railway means the dead body 
of an Austrian, as it was built by Austrian prisoners of war and 
they literally died like flies of scurvy, typhus and exposure. 

The “permanent” way was laid in the winter. When spring 
came, parts of the embankments slid away in the thaw and the 
Russians, who had themselves supervised the construction, 
promptly accused the Austrians of laying the sleepers on blocks 
of ice instead of rock! 

In addition to securing Russia’s only winter port the Allies 
were anxious to prevent large supplies of military stores which 
had been accumulated in North Russia from falling into the 
hands of the Bolsheviks, Moreover, they desired to bring 
assistance to the army of 70,000 Czechs which had been organised 
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from Czech prisoners of war and was believed at that time to 
be on its way to Archangel to join hands with the Allies. 

Every fit fighting man was sorely needed on the Western 
Front to resist the great German offensives referred to in the 
last chapter, so the best that the Allies could do was to send 
two small ship-loads of low category troops to Murmansk. 

These contingents were called the “‘Syren” and “Elope” 
Forces after the ships which conveyed them to Russia. 

The “‘Syren” Force remained at Murmansk, where the local 
Soviet had declared itself pro-Ally. The “Elope” Force pro- 
ceeded to Archangel, where an anti-German Government for 
the Northern Provinces had been set up. Archangel was occupied 
without serious opposition and the “Red” Forces retired south- 
wards. The Commander of the Allied troops then took active 
steps to protect the new administration by arranging for the 
defence of the approaches to Archangel by the River Dvina and 
the railway. 

The further history of the operations in North Russia, embarked 
on so modestly, form a striking demonstration of the truth of 
the dictum of Sir Henry Wilson that “once a military force is 
involved in operations on land it is impossible to limit the magnitude 
of its commitments.” 

On my recall from France I was sent to the Tower of London, 
where I drew my Arctic kit, which consisted of a few of useful 
and a number of very useless articles. A few days later I embarked 
at Dundee and on a bleak Scottish morning set sail in a fog for 
Archangel. 

The steamer chartered by the War Department was a small 
ship built for the South American cargo trade. It was designed 
for crossing the Equator, so that it was singularly badly adapted 
for a winter voyage in the Arctic Ocean. The food was indifferent 
and I am never likely to forget that dreary voyage through perpetual 
gloom. It was foggy when we steamed out of the Firth of Tay 
and though the fog lifted occasionally we never had a glimpse of 
sun, moon, or stars during the whole trip. 

I was in command of the ship, and anxious throughout the 
voyage with regard to the boat accommodation, as we had about 
twelve hundred officers and men on board and we might have 
runintoamineatany moment. The boats available accommodated 
about two hundred. In the event of emergency the remainder 
of the troops were expected to get off on rafts; the allotment 
to a raft being approximately twenty men. The size of the 
rafts was such that these twenty men would not have been on 
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the rafts, but in the water holding on to them—an impossible 
procedure in the Arctic Ocean, as a man could not survive for 
more than a few minutes in the ice-cold water. There were no 
marks of identity on the rafts, and they all had to be numbered 
in white paint before any allotment of personnel to them could 
be made. We had an escort of two destroyers with the ship 
for the first two and a half days. From that time onwards 
only one ship was sighted, so that the prospect of being picked 
up if anything happened to the old “‘hooker” was extremely 
remote. 

Seven nationalities were represented on board. Concerts, 
lectures on Russia and other forms of entertainment were organ- 
ised, but it was difficult to combat the gloom which affected 
Allied and British personnel alike. Our wireless was so silent 
that the operator began to think it was out of order, but at last, 
ten days after our departure, we got into touch with the British 
man-of-war at Murmansk and found we were many knots to 
the eastward of the Kola Inlet which was our first objective. This 
inlet is a small gulf in the extreme north of Russian Lapland. 
It receives the Kola River—a stream with many tributaries and 
backwaters which I was informed in pre-War days provided 
some of the finest salmon fishing in the world. The inlet furnishes 
anchorage for large ships thirty miles inland from the Arctic 
Ocean and owing to the effects of the Gulf Stream does not 
become frost-bound to shipping throughout the winter. 

The Port of Murmansk was built on the slopes of low hills 
surrounding the inlet. The wharves were constructed of lumber 
and, at the time of our arrival, were littered with all kinds of 
merchandise and military stores very imperfectly protected 
against the snow and frost by rude shelters and tarpaulins. 

Our ship remained a few days at Murmansk, and we had an 
opportunity of seeing something of Russian Lapland, which 
consists chiefly of low hills of metamorphic rock covered on 
their lower slopes with a peaty surface. There were numerous 
ravines and shallow lakes. The lowlands were poorly wooded. 
They were covered with stunted birches and pines with a scrubby 
undergrowth. 

The scenery in the summer months was said to be not unlike 
parts of Scotland, but when I saw it the gloom of the surroundings 
recalled the desolate scenes suggested to Doré by Dante’s Inferno. 

The town of Murmansk had grown up rapidly during the War 
and was built entirely of wood. In many cases the foundations 
of the houses were laid on piles driven into the swampy ground. 
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We soon saw all we wanted of the Murman Coast, but we 
were kept waiting about several days. At last we got away 
from the bleak, inhospitable shore and set sail for Archangel. 

We were accompanied by an ice breaker, as the condition of 
the White Sea was unknown and it was possible that it might 
be necessary to carve a way for us through the ice. The ice 
breaker is a curious type of steamer peculiar to these northern 
parts. It has a very strong steel hull and very powerful engines. 
Some types have a glorified steel knife on the stem which cuts 
through the ice, but most have a broad shelving bow which runs 
up on to the ice and breaks through it by sheer weight. The 
ship which conducted us was of the latter type. After an exciting 
run through the White Sea, which was partly frozen over and 
scattered with many blocks of ice—some of huge dimensions 
—we reached the entrance of the Dvina River, on which Archangel 
is built. 

The country which we approached was very different to that 
surrounding Murmansk. It was as flat as the proverbial pancake, 
and consisted of trackless marsh and peatlands, studded here 
and there with sparse pine and birch woods. The river was 
frozen over and we were only able to follow slowly up behind 
the ice breaker, the river freezing up in our wake. We were 
unable to get right up to Archangel, so disembarked at the small 
port of Economie, seventeen miles distant from the town, and 
completed the journey by rail. 

As there were always fuel and labour difficulties, the train, 
like all Russian transport at the time, simply crawled along. The 
carriages were heated by means of wood fires, and the atmos- 
phere in many of them could almost be cut with a knife. 

On arrival at Archangel I found that it was at the same time the 
Base and Headquarters of the Force. 

The British troops consisted of a New Army “fighting” Batta- 
lion, two garrison Battalions, a Brigade of Canadian Field Artillery, 
a Howitzer Battery, a skeleton Mountain Battery, a Russian 
Battalion and a few hundreds of a locally raised formation called 
the Slavo-British Allied Legion. 

With the exception of one Battalion, the physical category of 
our troops was low. ; 

I was assured before leaving England that although of admit- 
tedly poor physique, our men had been specially selected for 
service in an Arctic climate. 

In the first barrack room I visited I found four men: the first 
assured me that he had only one lung, and he looked it; the 
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second was an old white-haired, round-shouldered man with 
chronic bronchitis; the third suffered from wasting of the muscles 
of the right leg, and the fourth was a case of marked flat foot with 
knock-knee. ; 

If credit is due to the fine sturdy youngsters who acquitted 
themselves so magnificently on the Western Front, still more 
honour should be accorded to these stout-hearted weaklings who 
endured the discomforts of that severe winter and upheld the 
traditions of the British flag under Arctic skies. 

The Force was divided into two fighting formations, one operat- 
ing up the River Dvina and the other along the railway towards 
Vologda. H 

These Forces covered an area which was approximately about 
the size of Belgium. 

The lines of communications for the Vologda Force were easy, 
as they followed the railway. 

For the Dvina Force communications were also comparatively 
easy in the summer months, as the river was navigable for shallow 
draft craft. 

During the winter, however, they presented great difficulty, 
as there were no roads, and transport was entirely by sleigh along 
ill-defined sleigh routes. Sleighs were, of course, horse-drawn 
and a distance of twenty miles a day was as much as could usually 
be accomplished. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Archangel was really a be- 
leaguered fortress, protected by defensive lines along the river 
and railway. 

It was ill-adapted for defence, as it was a long straggling town. 
The distance between its suburbs, Smolny at the south end and 
Solombola at the north, was about five miles. There was an 
electric tramway connecting the extreme limits of the town and 
its suburbs. The roads were bad and not adapted for motor 
traffic in the summer, but in the winter the irregularities were 
filled up with snow providing a fairly smooth surface. 

There were some quite imposing shops, but there was little 
to be purchased in them. Our American friends had thoroughly 
cleared the fur shops of any pelts worth having. 

The inhabitants were mostly living on British rations, so there 
was not much of a display in the food shops. 

I was interested in a grocer’s store which had pictures 
of the articles formerly for sale painted on the outside wall, 
for the edification of ignorant peasants who could not read. 
Beneath the pictures were printed the names of the articles. 
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Chi—Tea, Kofe—Coffee, Kakao—Cocoa. 
Syr—Cheese, Maslo—Butter, Conserve—Jam. 


This must have been somewhat superfluous as at that time only 
eight per cent of the people in the Northern Provinces could 
either read or write. 

The climate of North Russia in the winter can only be described 
as damnable. The sky is overcast and it remains so most of the 
winter. I was officially informed that there were only eleven 
clear days in 1917 and most of these occurred during the summer. 
The sun is not above the horizon during December and January 
on the Murman Coast and it is only visible as a glow in the sky 
at Archangel. There is seldom sufficient light to read or write 
indoors, and all work has generally to be carried on by artificial 
light. Winds are almost constant and intensify the cold, which is 
often extreme. At Archangel the temperature never*rises above 
the freezing point and as many as seventy degrees of frost, Fahren- 
heit, are frequently registered. 

Unattractive as the winter is, it is the best part of the year in 
North Russia. In the spring the snow-slush soaks its way into 
everything, whilst in the summer flies and mosquitoes make life 
a burden. Few of the latter are of the variety which carries 
malaria, but all are a pest of the first magnitude, They breed 
in the marshy ground, which is ubiquitous in the Northern 
Provinces in particular and a mosquito net in the woods is just 
as necessary during the summer as furs are during the winter. 

I think that the climate produces the fatalistic outlook of the 
Russian peasant. Life is so hard in that rugged land and the 
peasant class have so long been mere slaves that death has few 
terrors for them. The bravery of the Russian soldier was largely 
due to the fact that life has so few attractions for him that death 
lost much of its terrors. 

Without appreciating this attitude of mind it is difficult to 
understand the almost callous indifference to the dangers of battle 
which the unarmed Russian soldier displayed in the early days 
of the War. a 

In a regiment of three battalions, perhaps one had ammunition 
while the other two had no modern weapons at all. Yet with this 
unarmed host the early Russian advance was made. The 
battalions without arms eagerly followed those with rifles and 
armed themselves from their fallen comrades or from their 
enemies! 

Surely greater devotion has never been displayed by any troops 
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in any campaign. It would have been impossible for any unarmed 
soldiers with a different mental outlook to the Russians. 

Realising that Russians were slaughtered in this way, it is easier 
to understand how the Russian must regard the administration 
responsible for this wholesale loss of life. 

The sacrifices made by the Russian people in 1914 and 1915 
must be remembered as one of the most remarkable features in a 
war of surprises and must act as a set-off to their later action 
when they undoubtedly “‘let the Allies down”. It was, in the 
main, the Russian peasant who suffered these losses. The class 
who were responsible for sending him to war unarmed, and 
especially the officers—who to his mind were the personification 
of that class and who treated him with cruelty and brutality— 
having sowed the wind, in due course reaped the whirlwind. 

At Archangel the troops were accommodated mostly in Russian 
barracks, afid the officers were billeted in the houses of private 
residents, which, like all other buildings in the town, were built 
of wood. They were either constructed of logs with the inter- 
stices caulked with tow—as Russia, like Ireland, is a great flax 
growing country—or the walls were formed of two layers of 
planking, enclosing a space packed with sand or sawdust— 
usually the latter, as saw-mills abound. 

Most houses were built on the flat principle. All windows 
were double and all doors were in pairs to keep out the cold. 
The double windows were closed at the beginning of winter and 
not opened again until the spring, so that what Tommy calls the 
“froust” in a Russian house is better imagined than described. 
Indeed, indoor life had more terrors for the new arrival than 
outdoor life. He found smelly, stuffy rooms, in which he ate and 
slept, more trying than the icy open air. 

Most of the better class residences were well furnished in the 
German style, and a curious feature was that the principal rooms 
were filled with tropical plants, with a view to absorbing the 
carbonic acid from the air! 

The Russians appeared to be ignorant of the fact that plants 
only perform this function in the presence of sunlight! 

The use of wood for all buildings strikes every visitor to Russia. 
I think that this may be the reason why Russia has no historic 
sense. She has few historic buildings. Fire destroys her wooden 
structures and historic continuity is lost. 

The chief building of Archangel was the Troitsky Cathedral, 
which presented a striking appearance, with frescoes painted on 
the outer walls representing Abraham entertaining the Angels 
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unawares, and the Baptism in Jordan. It was crowned by green 
painted domes, sprinkled with gilt stars, and by spires surmounted 
by the curious slanting triple crosses of the Greek Church. 

I got to know a local merchant who spoke French, so that we 
could rub along fairly well. He and his family were to a large 
extent hibernating, which I found was the practice of the Russian 
bourgeoisie, as out of door work was limited by the short period of 
daylight and intense cold. 

I was promptly asked to dinner, and notwithstanding the 
undoubted shortage of both food and alcohol, I was presented 
with quite an elaborate collection of hors d’cuvres and a variety 
of drinks including the proscribed vodka, a most unpleasant 
beverage not unlike the poteen to which I have referred in remini- 
scences of my early days in the Donegal Mountains. 

After consuming at a buffet sufficient of the hors d’ceuvres to 
make a meal, my host and his guests went in to quite a decent 
little dinner in another room. 

Notwithstanding, or indeed perhaps on account of, the Allied 
occupation, dinners and dances were the order of the day—or 
rather night. 

In those northern latitudes I formed the impression that alcohol 
was often the very breath of life to the people. Both men and 
women seemed passionately fond of it, indeed in the bourgeoisie 
class many members of both sexes were far from being moderate 
drinkers. ; 

The depressing effect of perpetual gloom and intense cold 
seemed to make even members of the Allied Forces seek temporary 
forgetfulness in the flowing bowl. 

The Russians almost invariably drank their spirits undiluted 
and the consulting physician had to issue a caution with regard 
to the use of whisky, as our own troops quickly learned to follow 
their example. 

A few days after my arrival a prasnik or religious festival occurred. 
I found that there are 160 of these every year and in 1919 the 
Revolution had not impaired the interest in them, probably as they 
served as excuses for eating, drinking and dancing. 

The Soviet Government had not yet declared war on religion 
and I saw a procession of priests and their attendants carrying 
through the streets sacred banners and ikons and followed by 
the populace with bared heads. The Easter prasnik was in those 
days the chief festival of the year. On Easter Eve a watch-night 
service was held, and when midnight sounded, the priest used 
to say ‘Christos voscrese” (Christ is risen) and the people replied 
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“« Voistyni voscrese” (In truth He is arisen). All then greeted each 
5 other with a kiss. 

This custom lasted till noon on Easter Day, and much promis- 
cuous osculation used to occur, particularly among the young folk. 

As may be imagined, this custom appealed to the British 
Tommy very much, and for Easter—he became a devout member 
of the Greek Orthodox Church! 

Nothing of this kind occurs nowadays I suppose in Heathen 
Russia, but the exiles still preserve their ancient ritual. 


tee In a Church of the Orthodox Faith, far from their homes, I 

Ng was privileged to see these exiles taking part in their picturesque 

ig Easter ceremony. 

ry The church was almost quite dark when I entered, but on the 
stroke of midnight all the lights were turned up and a hidden 

mi choir chanted a slow and solemn psalm. 

Teg The church was decked from end to end with white flowers 


and evergreens, and thronged with a congregation of both sexes 
and all ages. Each worshipper held a lighted candle in the right 
hand and gazed reverently towards the gorgeous altar, where 
through a cloud of incense could be seen the richly robed figures 
of priests who knelt and prayed for what once was called ‘“‘ Holy 
t Russia”. Then the priests rose to their feet and one of their 
a number, a striking figure with a long white beard, descended the 
sit altar steps. Taking a censer from an acolyte, he swung it three 
times towards the congregation, crying in a loud voice: 


“Christ is risen.” 


The words were repeated reverently by all the worshippers, 
who then turned smiling to their neighbours and saying, ‘‘He is 
risen indeed,” observed the time-honoured custom of kissing each 
other three times on the cheek. 

Nowadays, I suppose, ikons are rarer in Russia than in England, 
but in the earlier days of the Revolution they were still every- 
where. 

They are gilt, silver or brass, bas-relief figures of Our Saviour, 
of the Blessed Virgin and Child, or of a Saint, but in each case 
the face and hands are cut out of the metal and replaced by oil 
paintings. The effect is very curious, especially when the painted 
face and hands become blackened with age. 

The ikons in the churches were huge affairs, often encrusted 
with precious stones, but in the houses they were quite small 
and usually constructed to fit into one corner of a room. 

On Saints’ days the lamps and candles hanging before them 
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were lighted and produced a quaint effect in the gloom of an 
unlighted room. 

In Archangel the better class people ate at odd times and 
their day was rather a topsy-turvy one. A light breakfast of 
black bread, tea and junket, followed by lunch at three or four 
o’clock and dinner at any time between eight o’clock and midnight 
was the common practice. 

During the winter the Russian usually went to bed any time 
between two and three in the morning and got up about ten or 
eleven o'clock, when daylight—or what passed for it in those 
gloomy climes—appeared. 

Tea vied with alcohol in popularity and was—and I fancy still 
is—the national beverage of Russia. 

The tea which was preferred was the China variety and it was 
made and drunk in a manner quite different to the way we use it. 

Water was boiled in a samovar, which is a brass, nickel or 
silver urn with a charcoal fire burning in a sort of a funnel. The 
water surrounded this tube or funnel and was heated very rapidly 
and economically. 

The tea was infused in an ordinary tea-pot placed over the 
flue of the samovar. To drink tea, a little of this strong infusion 
was poured into a drinking glass and the glass was then filled 
with hot water from the samovar. No milk was used. The 
glasses were fitted into silver or white metal holders, with a 
handle like those used for café filtre in France. Lemon juice— 
if it could be obtained—was squeezed into the chi and either 
sugar in lumps, jam, or preserved fruits were eaten separately 
and washed down by a gulph of chi. 

The sugar was never mixed with the tea. 

Tea taken steaming hot in this way was a great boon at rest 
houses on the sleigh routes, and much as he loved alcohol the 
Russian reserved it for the end of his journey, and was wise 
enough to be satisfied with chi until he reached his journey’s end. 

Electric light was universal in Russia in towns of any size, 
and domestic heating was by means of stoves or some system of 
chauffage. Heating is still more important than lighting in an in- 
tensely cold climate. Without light the human being may, and often 
does, go mad; but without elaborate heating arrangements he will 
assuredly die. The Russians realised this to the full and they erred 
on the side of providing too much heat rather than too little. 

Lighting and heating were both real difficulties in the forward 
areas, where the troops were accommodated in peasants’ cottages 
or railway carriages. 
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t Gloom out of doors was bad enough, but when you had it 
indoors as well it often became almost unendurable. 

In Archangel the Norwegian stove was in general use in the 
houses. These stoves were large brick structures extending 
the whole height of a room and arranged so that one stove heated 
two contiguous rooms. The fuel used was wood. The dampers 
of the stove were opened on lighting and the wood burnt to 


Me glowing cinders. The dampers were then closed, and the accumu- 
bay lated heat was retained within the brickwork and air pockets of 
th the stove. The heat was radiated for about twenty-four hours, 

so the stove only required attention once a day, a quality which 
und appealed strongly to the Russian mind. 

The Russians wore the same underclothing all the year round 
lin and I had reason to wish that I had some thin clothing to wear 
te! indoors, as the rooms were kept at a temperature of about 70° F. 
itl All Russians clothed themselves in furs and protected their feet 


by means of felt boots in the winter months. 
The poorest moujik had his fur cap, fur coat and felt boots. 
The higher the social class the better the fur and the smarter 


mh its cut—this was the only important distinction. 
ita Amongst the Arctic kit supplied to all officers and men of 
alt the British Force there was one perfectly useless article—the 


Shackleton boot. 

Poor Shackleton was at Murmansk as Director of Equipment, 
and, I suppose, out of compliment to him, the War Office supplied 
4, every one with a pair of the special boots which Shackleton had 
invented. 

They were made of canvas with leather soles and, I suppose, 
were just the thing for Polar Expeditions. Anything more 
unsuitable, however, for use on hard frozen roads or tracks it 
would be difficult to find. 

They did, however, cause an immense amount of amusement 
in the Force. 

On Christmas Eve, 1918, the American Sentinel, published at 
Archangel, came out with the following: 


ODE TO THE SHACKLETON BOOT 
(By ONE wHo TACKLED IT) 


! I am the guy, I’m the giddy galoot 
a Who tried to chassé in the Shackleton Boot. 
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Out of the house and into the street 

I find it not easy to keep on my feet. 
One step forward and two steps back, 

A side-slip and down with a hell of a thwack! 
Up like a fairy and forward I shoot 

All on account of the Shackleton Boot. 


Sick of the sidewalk I sample the road. 
Onward I crawl at the pace of a toad. 
Tottering, staggering, spinning, what-ho! 
Flop! and I sit in the thick of the snow. 
Right down the Troitski doing P.T. 
Just before breakfast doesn’t suit me: 
Hardly the stunt for a battered old Sub. 
Just out of bed and before he’s had grub. 


Stolid Russkies on route—they look somewhat askance 
When they see me engaged in this kind of a dance. 

“Drinking again!” is their thought, which is mute— 
All on account of the Shackleton Boot. 


Here comes a motor, it’s saying “toot, toot!” 

And I nearly go West through the Shackleton Boot! 
If some of you boys are in quest of the loot 

You may have all my share in the Shackleton Boot. 
Of my woe and my worry it lies at the root— 

That blinking, that flipping big Shackleton Boot! 
So join in the chorus and give a loud hoot— 

To show your contempt for the Shackleton Boot. 


Say—who is this Shackleton, where does he dwell? 
Will any who know be so kind as to tell? 

For if of his wisdom this darned dud’s the fruit— 
Then it’s time he’d a taste of the Shackleton Boot! 


RJH. 


My first stroll through the streets of Archangel was a curious 
experience. There were plenty of people about and at every 
corner were droskies or ‘“‘taxi” sleighs, with isvoschicks or Russian 
cabmen sitting on the box seats in padded coats which made 
them look like bloated balloons. I was struck by the two markedly 
different types which composed the population of this inhospitable 
city. One was distinctly Norwegian in character, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed and fresh complexioned, and the other dark-haired, 
black-eyed and swarthy, with high cheek bones and a distinct 
suggestion of Asiatic descent. 
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At one place on the river bank I found “washing day” in pro- 
gress. Some hardy Russian women had broken a hole through 
the ice on the river and were washing their clothes with fish oil 
soap though the temperature was some 20° below zero Fahrenheit! 

The women carried the washing in a birch wood basket, which 
they trailed behind them on a miniature sleigh. Domestic life 
in Russia recalled my experiences in the East. The women 
worked hard whilst the men appeared to prefer watching them 
doing it. 

I was not destined to do much travelling, but the little I did 
was sufficient to enable me to realise that, difficult as it was to 
keep from freezing in Archangel, it was a thousand times more 
difficult to do so in a sleigh. 

We complain of the changeability of the British climate, but 
it is stability itself compared with that of North Russia. 

I started off one morning with a clear sky on quite a short trip, 
and plunged into a blinding blizzard before I had traversed a 
few versts. This meant, of course, that the driver lost his way 
and we spent some rather trying hours before the snow ceased 
to fall. 

When it cleared up we were able to discern the sleigh track, 
as it was raised above the level of the surrounding snow. This 
is a curious condition produced by the wind-drifted snow being 
pressed into the tracks. In the forests, owing to the freedom 
from wind, the track tends to becoming a cutting in the snow. 

Reindeer were employed for long journeys, as this animal 
grows fat and sleek in the bleak Arctic winter by eating a kind 
of moss which it digs out of the snow. It was consequently the 
easiest transport animal to look after, as its food costs practically 
nothing. The deer is very timid and where people are about 
dashes from place to place at a great pace. Similarly on starting 
a journey he goes at great speed for the first mile or so and then 
settles down to a steady pace of about eight miles an hour. 

The Russian pony is a good and willing draught animal. The 
isvoschick is very good to his animals and one rarely sees a sleigh 
driver using his whip; he only threatens with it. Unlike the 
Oriental, the Russian appreciates the necessity of good treatment 
for his domestic animals, but, like the Oriental, he develops fits 
of bloodthirsty savagery. He will not use his whip on his horse, 
but he will slay and then cut up his enemy into small pieces with 
almost fiendish cruelty. 

Owing to the fact that consignments were no longer coming 
in from Siberia and elsewhere, the Northern provinces of Russia 
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were pretty well stripped of food supplies during our occupation. 
Sugar, flour, jam and fruit were practically unobtainable and fresh 
vegetables were very scarce, but coarse yet wholesome fresh fish 
and a Russian variety of partridge called rabchick were fairly 
plentiful, even in the smaller towns. 

If food supplies were scarce, drug supplies were still more so, 
and it was quite pathetic to view the empty bottles and drawers 
in the excellent pharmacies in Archangel. I visited several 
and was received with coldness, for truth to tell the Russian 
Expeditionary Force was far from popular. 

I have used the term ‘‘coldness” advisedly, as though the 
temperature of the street was below zero, it was warm compared 
with the frigid attitude of some of the inhabitants in that ice- 
bound city. I gathered that they believed that plenty of supplies 
were obtainable in Petrograd, but the Allied occupation of course 
cut them off from their usual sources of supply and they resented 
it accordingly. 

With regard to the Slavo-British Allied Legion, the less said 
the better. They were all out for uniforms and rations, but had 
no stomach for fighting. A number of Russian doctors and 
nurses were employed. The doctors looked after their own people, 
but the nurses were used in the British hospitals. The nurses 
only spoke Russian, so that they could not be employed for 
medical cases, but the surgeons said they were most valuable 
for surgical patients. 

I ascertained that the medical profession was sharply divided 
into two classes in Russia and that there was a large body of 
practitioners more or less similar to the old Irish apothecaries 
I have written about in a previous chapter. 

The division of medical practitioners into two grades was very 
similar to what obtained in India. In India medical students 
are trained in Medical Colleges and Medical Schools. , 

In Great Britain these are synonymous terms, but in India 
the College men go through a complete medical curriculum and 
are granted medical degrees, whereas the School men pass through 
a modified course for mere diplomas qualifying them to practice. 

In Russia the higher grade of medical men corresponded with 
the Indian University graduates and the lower grade with the 
College diplomates. The latter were styled civil and military 
feldshers. These practitioners were hardly as well trained as their 
Indian confréres, but in a vast country like Russia they supplied 
the need for some sort of medical service and all the cheap practice 
was in their hands. I was told they were so ubiquitous that there 
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was little room for the quack. Each pharmacy had a doctor of 
its own and was therefore very similar to the ‘‘ Medical Hall” 
of bygone days in Ireland, or of to-day in many tropical towns 
such as Rangoon. The patient who wished for medical treatment 
was not prescribed for at the counter but passed on to the doctor 
in an inner room. 

Buying or selling anything at that time in North Russia was 
not an easy matter, as owing to the degradation of the currency, 
it was necessary to resort to primitive barter. Coined money 
was being hoarded and had entirely disappeared, but no less than 
four varieties of paper money were in circulation. 

These consisted of ‘‘Nicolai” notes, i.e., pre-Revolutionary 
paper, ‘‘Kerenski” notes issued by the first President of the 
Russian Republic, “Archangel” paper issued by the Provisional 
Government of the Northern Provinces, and “‘ Northern Money” 
notes backed by British banks and printed in London. Small silver 
and copper coins had been replaced by postage stamps of the 
Romanoff issue, printed on stout paper. These postage stamps were 
current “‘coin’” for 1,2, 3, 10,15 and 20 kopecks, or even larger sums. 

It may be interesting to remind the reader that the Russian 
currency consisted of the ‘‘rouble” divided into one hundred 
kopecks. Before the War eleven roubles were equivalent to the 
British sovereign. Up till the spring of 1919 the British fixed 
the rate of exchange at forty-eight roubles to the pound, but 
this gave the rouble a purely fictitious value, and, for obvious 
reasons, the British ‘“‘Bradbury”—as Tommy designated the one 
pound Treasury note of the period—fetched from seventy to one 
hundred ‘“‘dibs” in any Russian town. The rate later went down 
much lower and before the evacuation Russian notes were only 
accepted for local use. 

The difficulty in purchasing the necessities of life made the 
Russian workman place a fancy price on his labour. I wanted 
to have some repairs done which would have cost—say—five 
shillings in England and the workman asked a hundred roubles 
for the job! Eventually he gladly accepted two pounds of sugar 
in lieu of a sum equivalent to nine pounds sterling at the pre-War 
rate of exchange! 

Sanitation in Russia was very primitive and there was a good 
deal of typhoid fever and venereal disease, but generally speaking 
the Russians were a sturdy race. 

Scurvy was common amongst the peasants, owing to the per- 
petual consumption of salt fish and to the complete absence of 
fresh meat, vegetables and salad from their winter dietary. 
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The bourgeoisie and upper classes had stored potatoes, pickled 
vegetables and preserved fruits and berries which protected them 
from the disease. 

The methods of refuse disposal in Russia were very primitive. 
Closets were the rule in towns, and discharged directly or indirectly 
into a cesspit in the immediate vicinity of the house. The presence 
of the closet made itself felt on entry into the house of even the 
very best class in Russia. 

In country places the promiscuous habits of the peasants in 
the winter rendered the surface of the ground indescribably foul 
when the snow melted. As a result the water supplies received 
an accumulation of filth in the spring, and it is little wonder that 
cholera is no infrequent visitant to Russian villages. 

There was one particular in which the Russians were ahead 
of many more enlightened communities in other parts of Europe. 
Regular bathing is a prominent feature of Russian life. Every 
town and even village has excellent vapour baths which are 
systematically used by the inhabitants. In the smaller places 
the heat is generated by throwing snow or water on red hot stones. 
Evidently the Russian arrived many years ago at the conclusion 
that personal uncleanliness is a danger to health and must be 
eliminated. Body vermin might be expected to be common 
amongst a people living under Russian conditions of life, but 
thanks to the provision and regular use of baths by the mowjiks 
the condition is kept well in hand and the epidemics of lice-borne 
disease so common in other Slavonic countries were infrequent 
in Russia. 

It is a curious thing that even under the Tzarist regime there 
was no need of a Suffragette movement in Russia. Women were 
fully recognised as having equal rights with men, They entered 
the professions and competed successfully with the sterner sex 
in every walk of life. Indeed, the Russian women displayed far 
greater energy than their men and directly or indirectly played a 
very prominent part in the Revolution. 

Russian men were very fond of conferences and much preferred 
talking about an unpleasant thing to actually doing it, Their 
women openly twitted the men on their lack of energy, and, like 
their sex all the world over, were often better “fellows” than 
their soi-disant lords and masters. 

Before the War the Russian Red Cross was one of the best 
of the European Red Cross Societies. It was under the direct 
patronage of the Imperial Family in general and of the Dowager 
Empress in particular, who took an active interest in its work. 
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It received heavy subsidies from the State, including a tax on 
telegrams and public entertainments. A Grand Duke was its 
President and, unfortunately, controlled its finances. 

There is a story that during the war with Japan a famous 
dancer performed at an entertainment in aid of the Society, 
wearing a Red Cross studded with rubies worth some millions 
of roubles. 

The ornament had been supplied from the funds of the Red 
Cross! 

A special feature of the organisation was lay sisterhoods, who, 
under the patronage of St. George, St. Anne, or one of the many 
more specially Eastern Saints of the Greek Church, banded them- 
selves together for work in hospitals. These sisterhoods were 
tuled and controlled exactly like religious communities, with the 
exception that there was no vow of chastity and the members 
left the fraternity without let or hindrance to get married. 

The long war exhausted the Society, and there was little evidence 
of its work in the Northern Provinces. Its place had been taken 
by the American Red Cross, which appeared to have unlimited 
resources and energy. This Society did excellent work and through 
its agency the American nation became well known. In fact, 
sO prominent was the American effort that in January, 1919, a 
friend was asked by a well-known Russian lady, ‘‘When were the 
British coming to Russia?” 

An immense amount of nonsense has been talked about the 
Russian people. Englishmen who lived in Russia before the War 
were divided into three classes. 

One had no illusions and often little use for the Russians, the 
second became Russianised and apathetic, whilst the third became 
obsessed with the greatness of the country, idealised it and invested 
it with a purely fictitious garment of mystery. 

These dreamers looked on the primitive Russian peasant as 
a religious mystic, and they gave to the Imperial Crown a power 
and meaning which it never possessed in any part of the history 
of the country. 

There has been more loose thinking and loose writing about 
Russia than about all the other nations in Europe put together. 
Most pre-War writers on Russia entirely failed to represent the 
country and its people in their true light. 

Many people from Western Europe seem to have gone about 
the country either with their eyes closed or blinded with a veil 
of their own making. A book was attually published in the spring 
of 1917 which said not a word of the Revolution, which was then 
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ripe, but talked a lot of nonsense about ‘‘The Little Father”, 
“his devoted people” and “Holy Russia”! 

But after all, can we blame the Western visitors for their failure 
to appreciate the Russian situation when we find that the most 
eminent of their own soldiers and statesmen failed to do so? 

General A. I. Denikin writes: “Nobody could foresee that 
the people (of Russia), rising like a tidal wave, would so rapidly 
and so easily sweep away all the foundations of their existence: 
the Supreme Power and the Governing Classes, which disappeared 
without a struggle; the intelligentsia, gifted but weak, isolated, 
and lacking in will power, which at first, in the midst of the 
deadly struggle had only words as a weapon, later submissively 
bent their necks under the knife of the victors; and last, but 
not least, an army of ten million, powerful and imbued with 
historic traditions. That army was destroyed in three or four 
months.” 

It would have been an interesting problem to deal with a 
campaign of sorts under such intriguing conditions. 

Alas! I came to Russia war-weary and exhausted by three 
years’ continuous fighting and many long years of strenuous 
endeavour under tropical skies. 

The War Office had robbed me of the fruits of victory in France 
—a microbe robbed me of the privilege of remaining in Russia 
with the gallant fellows for whom I have already expressed such 
profound admiration. 

I was not destined to come once more under the command of 
that great soldier, Lord Rawlinson, when the strength of the 
British Forces in Russia rose from a few hundred to nearer 
19,000, and offensive operations had to be undertaken by volunteers 
to cover the withdrawal of the remnants of those fine adventurers, 
the “Syren” and “‘Elope” Forces. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE HORRORS OF PEACE 


‘All the world over nursing their scars, 
Sit the old fighting-men, broke in the wars, 
Sit the old fighting-men, surly and grim, 
Mocking the lilt of the conquerors’ hymn.” 


Rudyard Kipling. 


AFTER eleven years’ continuous active and foreign service, I 
was posted to East Anglia to take my share in the work of recon- 
struction of which one had often vaguely heard during the War. 

To those of us who were actually engaged in the field it meant 
very little. Sufficient for the day was the evil thereof. 

For the first time I was brought in contact with the War 
Hospitals in Home territory. I had heard a good deal about 
these institutions, but had never seen the inside of one prior 
to the Armistice. 

I had now to administer a large area, which fairly bristled 
with derelict hospitals which I had orders to close down. 

I found that it was easy for the higher commands to issue 
orders, but difficult for the district administrator to overcome 
local resistance to extinction. 

Hospitals had sprung into existence, even in the most remote 
corners of the country. 

All sorts of institutions had been converted into temporary 
accommodation for sick and wounded under all sorts of control. 
Nominally they had all been under War Office ‘‘directors”, but 
barring the fact that the country was paying all or most of the 
expenses in connection with them, the military supervision of many 
—if not most—of these institutions must have been very slight. 

In 191g I found splendid installations, with staffs of nurses 
and doctors which far outnumbered the roll of patients. 

Other hospitals without any patients at all still remained a 
source of expense to the Government, as the buildings could 
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not be cleared of furniture and equipment. Staffs were being 
maintained to look after empty wards and outbuildings. 

Everywhere I found Quartermasters entrenched behind boxes 
of medical stores and piles of empty beds, stoutly resisting every 
effort to dislodge them. Great ladies who had organised hospitals 
of their own begged to have a few patients sent to them, so as 
to enable them to keep open. 

It was a new experience for them to find someone hard-hearted 
enough to remind them that the War was over and that wounded 
were scarce. 

The “disturbances on the Continent and other parts” had 
left a sad legacy of all ranks who had been wounded not in the 
field of Mars, but the courts of Venus. 

There were still large institutions at Cambridge and elsewhere 
filled with these unfortunate individuals. 

The patients were mostly disgruntled young fellows who 
resented the fact that in the interests of the community they 
were not allowed to return to civil life. 

Discipline and a necessarily high standard of cleanliness were 
difficult to maintain in hospitals of this nature, and their adminis- 
tration taxed the resources of the most able officers. 

On the whole this difficult task was well performed, but there 
were notable exceptions which necessitated stern action on the 
part of Inspecting Officers. In one case it was necessary to make 
an unfavourable report on a hospital of this sort, and the Com- 
mandant took the strictures of his superior officer so much to 
heart that he actually committed suicide! 

This incident was typical of the curious mentality of the 
immediate post-War period. 

As the result of strain and war weariness, very few things were 
seen in their correct perspective. Acts which were merely the 
result of military necessity were viewed from an entirely wrong 
angle and a balanced outlook on life was rare. 

During the War one of the most popular soldiers’ choruses 
was: 

“When this blooming war is over 
Oh! how happy we shall be 
When we get our civvy clothes on 
No more soldiering for we.” 


The War was over and the men had their “civvy clothes” on, 
but they found “Blighty” far from being the Paradise it had 
seemed to be in the trenches. 
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One used to say that the finest thing to keep up the men’s morale 
was to send them home on leave. 

They found that the “‘Missus” was far from being the angel 
she seemed when you thought about her in a dugout. Even 
the ‘‘kids” at close quarters were not quite the “cherubs” which 
you had bucked about in your billets. 

As often as not all ranks were quite happy to return to the 
cheery comradeship of their units. 

After the War everything was expensive and the ‘“‘homes fit 
for heroes to live in” promised by Mr. Lloyd George could not 
be obtained for love or money. 

Moreover, it was difficult for many young fellows to settle 
down to humdrum civil work after the devil-may-care life of 
a soldier. 

The Government had little trouble in recruiting men for 
Ireland or anywhere else where there was some chance of an 
open air life and excitement. 

Statesmen should remember this difficult period and see to 
it that if ever a great national upheaval occurs again there should 
be some real effort to deal with the aftermath. 

There was little or none in 1919. 

All sorts of War activities were still lingering on. Amongst 
these survivals—I was brought in contact at Newmarket with a 
curious institution. 

It was a camp for training Russian émigrés for service with the 
“White” forces, which the British Government was at that time 
assisting in their “wars” with the Bolshevik troops. 

The camp was located in war hutments, and the ignorance 
of the rudiments of hygiene displayed by its occupants made it 
a very difficult “show” to administer. 

I was, perhaps, not competent to judge of the fighting possi- 
bilities of the very mixed bag in the camp. I could not help, 
however, coming to the conclusion that men so ignorant of the 
simple laws formulated by Moses for his great camps four thousand 
years ago were hardly competent to control troops in modern 
armies. As a matter of fact, very few of these gentry ever found 
their way into the field—at any rate on the side of the “White” 
Russians. 

The position with regard to medical officer personnel was 
unprecedented. During the War there had been heavy casualties 
in battle and the drain of many retirements. 

Regular officers who had been serving on the Western Front 
were being sent out to India to relieve their less fortunate comrades 
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who had been serving in that country throughout the whole 
campaign. 

Pending the arrival of tour-expired officers from India and 
elsewhere, work was being carried on by temporary officers, 
Many of these gentlemen were elderly practitioners, who had 
been bitten by the pleasant routine of Army life and were loath 
to return to the carks and cares of private practice. They were 
all excellent fellows, and did their best, but their lack of military 
experience led them to commit errors which their Regular friends 
would have known how to avoid. 

There were many pitfalls in the life of the Army doctor at all 


times. When I was serving at Aldershot in the ‘nineties it was 


frequently said in our Messes that the officer of the Army Medical 
Staffi—as we were then called—went about his work with his 
commission in his pocket. This meant that he might be charged 
at any moment with malpractice or professional incompetence, and 
in those days the last people he could hope to help him were his 
military superiors. One officer, a great personal ‘friend, was 
charged with failure to diagnose an obscure injury of the hip. 
It was before the days of X-rays, and the whole matter was a 
question of opinion. 

It is wellnigh impossible for even the young surgeon of to-day 
to realise the difficulties of diagnosing fractures when I commenced 
to practise. Nowadays the Rontgenogram clearly shows whether 
there is an injury of the bones or not, and when there is a fracture 
the exact position of the fragments is clearly indicated. Even so 
recently as three decades ago this was not the case, and I have 
heard the question as to whether a bone was broken or not hotly 
argued by distinguished and experienced surgeons. 

The injury for which my friend was blamed was a case in 

joint. 
: The patient brought forward the statement of a well-known 
surgeon that the bone was broken and the poor Army doctor 
“sot the knock”. He was deprived of seniority and his promo- 
tion delayed as a punishment for professional ignorance. He was, 
however, a man of exceptional courage and, convinced that he 
was right, he set himself to prove that the War Office was wrong. 
The first thing he did was to obtain the Blue Ribbon of Surgery 
—the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons. This demon- 
strated to the ‘‘War House” that he was at any rate a surgeon 
with the highest possible qualifications. His next care was to 
follow up the patient he had been accused of maltreating. He 
never lost sight of him and fortunately—for my friend—the man 
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died a few years after the accident. A post-mortem was held 
and it was found that the Army doctor’s diagnosis was right and 
that of the distinguished civil surgeon was wrong. 

To do them justice, the military authorities reversed their 
previous decision, and my friend was restored to his rightful 
position on the seniority list and promoted in due course. This 
tardy justice did not, however, compensate the Army medical 
officer for the professional obloquy and mental suffering to which 
he had been unnecessarily subjected. The ‘‘authorities” took the 
opinion of the outsider and made no real effort to stand by their 
own man. 

The Army doctor of a quarter of a century ago was still tainted 


” with the old regimental system. The regimental surgeons, as I 


have already indicated, had not the opportunities for keeping up 
their professional work. The fault was not theirs but that of the 
system. 

Given proper facilities the military doctor can and does keep 
himself more than up-to-date. In every branch of medicine and 
surgery there are serving R.A.M.C. officers of the highest ability and 
attainments. For example, the opinions of the regular specialists 
at Millbank are sought by officers of the highest rank, and there 
are few who have not—at one time or other—been benefited by the 
professional help of the officers on the staff of those splendid 
institutions —the Royal Army Medical College and Queen 
Alexandra’s Military Hospital. 

Nowadays I think an incident such as the one I have outlined 
could hardly occur. I recall that even during the difficult post- 
War period, when one of the temporary officers was made the 
subject of a charge by a soldier’s wife, we did stand by him. He 
was furnished with every assistance and moral support, with the 
result that he triumphantly vindicated his innocence. 

The foregoing may sufficiently indicate that life in East Anglia 
was strenuous and trying, but I was fortunate in serving under 
a sympathetiq general, Sir Cameron Shute, who had a very 
distinguished career in the War, and had his own difficulties. 

When it was proposed to move me he made a strong appeal 
for my retention, saying I had done more to put right the post- 
War chaos than any other head of a department under his command. 

The War Office, however, wanted my job for another officer, 
so I was sent to the Thames and Medway Defences, but not for 
long, as in May, 1920, I was placed on half pay. 

i A curious condition had arisen in the higher ranks of the Medical 
ervice, 
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In 1917 a large number of senior officers were retired and a num- 
ber of their juniors were promoted for service in the field. 

I was among this number, and General Babington handed me 
a copy of his recommendation on my behalf, which “confidently 
recommended” me for a higher administrative rank as a “remark- 
ably capable organiser”. 

This substantive promotion in the field should have ensured 
the future of those who were “fortunate” enough to receive it, 
but as a matter of fact it did nothing of the sort. 

The regulations provided that officers promoted to the rank 
of full Colonel ceased to belong to the R.A.M.C. and went on the 
general list of Colonels of the Army. They further provided that 
on completing four years in the rank of full Colonel, or on ceasing 
to hold an administrative appointment, an officer could be placed 
on half pay. 

Nobody could grumble at this, but, unfortunately, during this 
difficult post-War period it was decided to retain a certain number 
of officers on the active list for two years longer than the pre- 
scribed span of four years. This naturally caused great heart- 
burnings, and was of no practical good to either the favoured 
officers or the Service. It simply blocked promotion for years. 

The situation was complicated by a new system of calculating 
retired pay which was introduced for all arms of the Service in : 
1920. This system introduced two qualifications for pension, | 


viz., a ‘rank element” and a “‘service element”. ‘ 
The rank element gave a certain sum for the rank held by the 
officer and the service element an amount for each year of completed t 
service. The latter rule hit the medical officer badly, as he could ~ 
not enter the Army until he had obtained a medical qualification. A 
This meant that whereas the young infantry officer began to serve . 
for pension on leaving Sandhurst at 18 or 19, his medical comrade , 
did not do so until he left his Medical College and passed through ao 
the Army Medical School at an average age of 25 or 26. \ 
The obvious injustice of this Royal Warrant with regard to the , 
Medical Service was so glaring that later on the R.A.M.C. officers 
were allowed to add five years to their service element, so as to 
cover the period they had been at College obtaining their medical 
degree or diploma. This concession made no allowance for time { 
spent in hospital, house appointments, or, as in my case, in private 
practice, learning the job of a practical physician. Senior officers §) 
were placed under conditions which they had never contemplated 
when they joined the Service. \ 
Up till a decade ago, Army medical officers were recruited as 
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trained experts under special arrangements for pay, promotion, 
and retirement. Whereas their artillery, engineer, cavalry, and 
infantry comrades entered Woolwich and Sandhurst as little more 
than lads, and obtained their professional education in military 
institutions at the expense of the State, the doctors joined up as 
fully qualified members of a learned profession. They had been 
trained in civil medical colleges at their own expense, and many had 
been house surgeons or house physicians, or had been in private 
practice for some time before entering the Army. 

Recognising these facts, there was a wide difference between 
the pay of an infantry and a medical Subaltern and between the 
retired pay of a regimental and a medical Colonel in pre-War 
days. When I was commissioned as a Surgeon-Lieutenant I 
received more than double the pay of my combatant comrades, 
and the pensions of medical officers bore a like proportion to that 
of officers in other branches of the Services. 

Under the changes introduced in 1920 all this preferential 
treatment to doctors was swept away. 

‘Take a concrete example. The pre-War retired pay of a Colonel 
of the Army Medical Service was {600 a year. Under the new 
Warrant when I retired it was £780, but it has been cheesepared, 
owing to alleged reduction in the cost of living, until it is now 
£733! Post-War pensions are not even stable; they are reduced 
every five years! 

Now it is perfectly obvious that £733 with income tax at four 
shillings and sixpence in the pound is far from being equivalent 
to £600 pre-War, with income tax at ashilling. In short, the War 
Office has broken faith with the older doctors. Their pensions 
are not nearly equivalent to the pre-War rates, and totally inadequate 
to maintain their recipients in the manner due to their rank and 
services to their country. 

This is perhaps the worst of the Horrors of Peace with which 
the retired Army surgeon of to-day has to contend. 

I have referred to the pleasant happy life of peace time medical 
soldiering, but there is a reverse side to the medal. 

The Army doctor hears the barrack gates clang behind him, 
and he is sent out into the cold civil world in his “fifties”. He 
is still a comparatively young man. His contemporaries in his 
old medical school are at their best earning capacity and will 
continue to draw satisfactory incomes from their practices for 
at least another ten or fifteen years longer. 

The Army doctor has not been able to save much, and has 
probably served most of his time under tropical skies or on active 
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service. This hardly fits him for entering into competition with 
his civilian brothers in private practice, and as a matter of fact 
not one in a thousand attempts to do so. But with an entirely 
inadequate pension the retired Army officer must do one of two 
things. He must either endeavour to get something to do, or 
make up his mind to a more or less vegetative existence in some 
remote village in the country. The poor old retired Colonel or 
General in the old shooting jacket who is “pulling the devil by 
the tail” is now a common feature of the countryside. Some more 
enterprising spirits live abroad and are able to “do themselves” 
better, as they avoid income tax, but is it fair that men who have 
served their country all over the globe should be exiled from their 
native land when they retire? I hardly think so. 

There is great difficulty in obtaining young doctors for the Army, 
and I think this question of pension is the crux of the matter. 

The pay is good and the life is pleasant, but even when I joined 
the Service the special rates of pension were undoubtedly the 
great attraction. To the young fellow with military ambitions 
there were great inducements to enter the Army through the 
Medical Corps, as immediately on entry he received—as compared 
with his comrades in other branches—a comparatively high rate 
of pay and he had prospects of a pension far better than any of 
his combatant comrades. 

Now there is a dead level rate of pay and pension for all arms, 
and there is no inducement for the youngster with warlike tastes 
to go to the trouble and great expense of obtaining a medical 
degree before entering the Service. 

Referring to a fine young nephew, the late Sir Harry Thompson 
in reply to a question said to me, ‘Why should I send him into 
the Medical Corps? He would be no better off financially than 
his regimental comrades if I do. I am going to send him to 
Sandhurst, so that he will have the whole Army at his feet, and 
not merely one section of it. Take your own case. If you had 
been serving in a regiment, and had attained the same measure 
of success in the War as you did, you could not have failed to 
become a General of sorts, In a corps like ours, with only about 
a dozen vacancies, very few can hope to obtain the rank of General 
Officer, In other branches, every fellow can, as there are lots of 
appointments.” 

It was not a disgruntled or disappointed officer who spoke to 
me in this vein. Sir Harry was the very finest type of medical 
soldier and had obtained the highest rewards that any branch of 
the Service had to offer. 
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A knowledge of tropical diseases is not of much good to the 
retiring Army doctor, but in my case it stood me in good stead, 
as it secured me employment on Pensions Boards. 

There were at that time a number of men who had served in 
Eastern theatres of war, and had been invalided for malaria or 
some other tropical disease. They had been granted special 
pensions for various periods, and when re-examined had to appear 
before a Medical Board which included a member with special 
knowledge of tropical diseases. 

Curious letters were received from some of the pensioners 
and their relatives. Some of them have been published, but 
the following are worth recalling, as they deserve a place beside 
the “schoolboy howlers” which one of my best friends, Dr. 
Briggs of Cambridge, collects and publishes in the organ of his 
Correspondence College. 


“Sir,—We have received yours truly. I served overseas in Ireland 
and the Isle of Wight from 1915 to 1919 in answer to yours truly.” 

“Sir,—You have changed my left leg into my right arm; will it make 
any difference to my allowance?” 

“Sir,—I am glad to tell you that my husband who was to attend 
Board next Friday died last Tuesday.” 

“Sir,—I have suffered from diarrhoea ever since I was confined in 
a constipation camp in Germany.” 

“Sir,—If I don’t get either a pension or work my wife will have 
to go on the streets and lead an immortal life.” 

“Sir,—In accordance with instructions at the Klink (Clinic) I have 
had fever and ague enclosed in an envelope.” 

“Sir,—Any further inflammation you can give me about my bad leg 
would be deprecated.” 

“‘Sir,—You ask me if I was born in Wedlock: no, I was born in 
Kentish Town.” : 

“Sir,—I have been in bed three weeks with Dr. Brown and I don’t 
feel any better, can I try Dr. Smith?” 

“Sir,—In accordance with your instructions I have vomited three 
times on the enclosed paper.” 

“Sir,—Just a few lines to say owing to your delay in sending my 
pension we have not a morcel of food in the house. Hoping you are 
the same.” 


A recommendation which I had put forward to St. John’s Gate 
for the award of the grade of Honorary Knight of Grace of the 
Order of St. John to Médecin Inspecteur Générals Lemoine 
and Lasnet, of the French Army, materialised during 1919. 
This recognition of two friends in need was a temporary relief 
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to the horrors of peace. On behalf of the Order I was privileged 
to present the insignia of his rank to Général Lemoine in Paris 
and to General Lasnet at Heidelberg, where he was in charge of 
the Inspection de Santé of the French Army of the Rhine. 

There was another break in the clouds. I received the most 
coveted guerdon of the soldier—the Military Order of the Bath, 
This decoration is only given to senior officers who have served 
in at least one campaign with sufficient credit to have been “men- 
tioned in despatches”. 

I owe this honour to the recommendation of my Commander 
in the Ninth Army Corps, General Sir Walter Braithwaite, to 
whom I have referred. It is pleasant to think that he at any rate 
has not yet experienced the Horrors of Peace, as he is still Adjutant 
General to the Forces. More power to him! 

I also received the Legion of Honour, which is a pleasant 
reminder that during ‘‘les heures pénibles” of the Retreat in 
Champagne and the pleasanter days of the Advance to Victory 
I was able to be of assistance to my gallant comrades in the French 
Army. 

iocthee gleam of sunshine was the receipt of a copy of “ Vol. IV” 
of The Dump, which was published in Italy soon after the Armistice. 
It was better and brighter than ever. Some of the stories have 
found their way into print since the War, but I do not remember 
coming across the following yarns in post-War literature, so they 
may be worth recalling: 


Nurse (after drilling her patients on “company manners”, notices 
that one is drinking his tea out of his saucer): ‘‘Atkins,” she said, in 
a pained voice, “why are you drinking your tea like that, after all ] 
said?” 

Atkins: “Well, Miss, ye see if I drinks out of the cup the spoon keeps 
sticking in me eye.” 


Old Lady (visiting hospital, to soldier with his head swathed in 
bandages): ‘‘My poor man, have you been wounded in the head?” 

Tommy (fed up with silly questions): “No, mum, it’s me heel, but 
the bandage ’as slipped.” 


A Society lady took a soldier out for the evening and gave him a 
very fine dinner, with champagne and liqueurs, followed by stalls at 
aplay. Afterwards she had qualms of conscience about her extravagance, 
so she went to her pet parson and told him about it. 
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‘We had champagne at dinner and liqueurs afterwards, and did 
I do wrong?” she asked. 
“Don’t you remember?” said the parson. 


A well-known Irish Statesman and Judge, like so many of 
his countrymen, had in his retirement developed a great taste 
for Irish whisky. He was a bachelor and of course drawing a 
handsome pension. He had a number of nephews and nieces’ 
to whom he was greatly attached. He was most generous to 
them on birthdays and other occasions. They, too, were very 
fond of the old man and became very concerned about his drinking 
habits, which they thought would shorten his days and incidentally 
put an end to their generous presents. 

Tt was decided to send him a “‘round robin”’, saying how much 
they loved him and how distressed they would be if anything 
happened to him, and they expressed the belief that if he took 
less whisky it would lengthen his days. 

They awaited his reply with some trepidation. At last it 
came. To their surprise it was a very charming letter. The 
old Judge said how pleased he was to receive assurance of their 
affection and how touched he was at their solicitude for his 
welfare. 

He was so impressed, he said, with regard to their concern 
regarding his indulgence in Irish whisky that he had gone without 
a single drop for one whole day. 

“T can quite believe you, my dears,” he concluded, ‘‘that if 
I gave up my whisky it would lengthen my days, for that one 
day without a single glass was the damned longest day in the 
whole of my life.” 

A jarvey was driving a party of Englishmen, and on reaching 
their destination one of them asked Paddy if he was thirsty? 

“Ts it dry ye mane, sor?” he replied. ‘I’m that dry that if 
yer ce slapped me back ye’d knock the dust out of me 
mouth.” 


Work for the Ministry of Pensions had no savour of permanency 
about it and I foresaw that it must soon come to an end. More- 
over, although Maidstone is one of the most charming of country 
towns, I wanted to get up to London. 

I decided to try my luck at the Bar and I was so fortunate as to 
be taken into his Chambers by Mr. Travers Humphreys. 

Thad decided to take up criminal work, as I thought my medical 
knowledge would be useful, and as I have already indicated, it 
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is usual for barristers commencing work to go into chambers 
specialising in the branch of law in which they desire to practise, 

I was introduced to “Travers” by a mutual friend, ‘‘Sammie” 
Fleming, who was a medical barrister himself. Fleming had 
been in medical practice for some years before coming to the 
Bar, and did so well that he became a Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate. Alas! he has long since passed away. 

“Travers”, who was then only second Treasury Counsel at 
the Old Bailey, took me on without any fee or reward, and was 
the most delightful instructor and companion, and is still a very 


dear friend. I must have brought him luck, as his rise in the 


legal firmament has been meteoric since 1920, as he has been 
one of His Majesty’s Judges in the King’s Bench Division for 
two or three years. My only colleague in the portion of the 
famous Criminal Law Chambers occupied by the coming Judge 
was Ronald Powell, who is now a Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 

“Travers”, as he was affectionately called by every one at the 
Bar, had immense influence, and who knows if I had remained 
with him but that I too might have been favoured by the Lord 
Chancellor! 

It was not to be, as the ‘“‘War” in Ireland was making heavy 
demands on the Military Medical Services. I was recalled 
from half pay to the active list and posted as A.D.M.S. of the 
Dublin District at almost the worst period in the dark days, 
now euphemistically described by my compatriots as “the Bad 
Toimes”’. 

I was doomed to exchange the Horrors of Peace for the Horrors 
of Civil War, but as Kipling says, “that is another story”. 


THE END 
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